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If thu rccL-ni Circcti Piincr is j sun' 
^uide the pnigiidsis for the liuniiiniiies 
IS glouiiiy. The iiniiiL-JiniL' impression 
isniicoriion-iii'i'ideiittil iieglei't. A few 
pcrfunctorv words of doiihlful sup- 
port . Ihci’ffeei itf which is imincdiaicly 
■mil (Jvcisivciy dcvulucd hy (he perva- 
sive pliilislinism of [he rest of the 
document; n short puragniph Ihni 
rejects the ciise for :i humtiiiiiics re- 
search I'ouiicil made in the 
Leverhiilnie report, maybe a had idea 
hut one worth serious tliscussion 
ugiiinst the huekuround of the simiig 
tititilarian drifi of research policy; ami 
iiiioiher which appears to ei|iititc the 
health of the humanities in higher 
ciliiculion with (he voloeiiy of inter- 
library lOUILS. 

But the most ditrui'igin^ tnusstigc of 
the Orceii Paper is its apparent 
assumption (litit (lie siiuly of arts 
subjects should he eititfiiied to n smal- 
ler niiniher of much better qualified 
students. One source of this assump- 
tion, of course, is (he Government's 
deicrmination to push more .students 
into science and technology. For the 
Department of Education and Science 
(and the University Grants Commii- 
tce?l this will have tlic indirect but not 
unwelcome effect of reducing Ihe num- 
ber of arts places and so increasing the 
comnciition . to fill them. Probably 
annmer source is a more private but 
also more deep-seated prejudice. This 
is that while the humaniiies may be 
suitably rigorous intellectual Instru- 


hiriary policy established in the mid- 
is based on a simple idea; that 
(he university js no longer the only 
conceivable model for a fully mature 
institution of higher education. Yet if it 
is tu become nfficiul policy tlmt the 
humanities, and presumably some of 
the social sciences, have no place in the 
polytechnics, then their claim to be or 
to he hcciiming fully mature institu- 
tions is e.Nposcd ns nollnw. After all, 
(be belief (hat only ihu.se institutions 
with a iiciir-coniprehcnsivc raimc of 
subjects can sustain this claim is en- 
shrined m boll) (he Latin origin of 
‘'uiiiveisiiy” and Ihe Greek o>ots of 
"polyicchnie". 

Some more short-sighted poly- 
technic leaders may he prepared to see 
the licvclopment of their institutions 
almost exclusively in the context of 
iccimolugy and business, with a bit of 
science and an even smaller bit of 
social science in support. If this pers- 
pective is generally accepted, the fu- 
ture of the polytechnics is us a second 
generation of technological universi- 
ties. That would he a sadly limited 
ambition. It would mark the end of a 
bold experiment in extending the di- 
versity of higher education beyond (lie 
university boundaries so carefully re- 
spected up to the 1960s. 

ThoM in (he polytechnic "main- 
stream”, ill engineering, business and 
ihe rest, should recognize that the 
credibility of their claim to offer a 
more relevant and more accessible 


milfic intcllcclual instru- more relevant and more accessible 

alternative to university practice dc- 
crucially on the binary con- 
figuration of higher education, and 

maJe available to the mass of mire ^nimilnlllif 
ordinary students. mainimned as comprehensive instiiu- 

To Bcoeot this aasumminn "P'1?- >rom weakenina the nosiiion 


w.,.-....., (kina Mil »■ a wiita- 

'"for"! ‘h® “re 

mJe availible^i the mTsSof mi*r;; 
ordinary students. 

accept this assumption without 

S3lh?r h£lh of 

neither pigher education nor of the 
humanitjcs. Any active policy based 
upon It would Jmpoverlsli both The 
5i 00 education would be 


cl«inw. 

threatened concen- 
IS M I?" humanities themselves 


lies iirc even stronger. Although good 
research and bciier schoinrsnin arc 
needed as much in the arts us iii the 
sciences, the humanities must always 
have larger ambitions Ilian narrow 
scholastic success. In n controversial 
essay published more than 20 years ago 
George Steiner wrote: “To teach liter- 
ature (he could us well have said 
history or philosophy) as if it were 
.some Icind of urbane trade, or profes- 
sional routine, is to do worse than 
teach b.ndly. To teach it as if the critical 
text were more importnnti more pro- 
fitable than the poem, as if the ex- 
aminaiinii syllabus mattered mure 
limn the adventure of personal discov- 
ep'.^of passionate digression, is worst 

The progress and priorities of the 
be.sl .seboinrship in most arts subjects is 
unioucly shaped by the experience of 
tuBc))ing - and maybe particularly by 
leaching less orthodox students who 
are not 18-ycnr-nld A level success 
stories. It is from within the teaching 
context that some of the most creative 
areas of intcllcclual Incjiiiry like 
wt^en's studies or family history have 
arisen. The experience of responding 
to the new demands made by succes- 
sive generations of students, and by 
new types of student, is a dynumic 
force within most of the liumanilies, a 
counterweight to the forces of stabil- 
ity, intertia even, represented by the 
organization of the academic profes- 
sion and the inherited traditions of 
individual disciplines. 

Any reconcentration of the humani- 
ties back into the more traditional 
f8ree1f6'fi?adiHOT 

in^l^ual change. For such a move 
wuld inevitably Tavour-Oxford, Com- 

ties, wWch have least need to recx> 
Hmine the role of the humanities In the 
mntext of the changing culture of their 
students, and discriminate against ihe 



to (he universities as the number oF J • suDjeets; both would be 
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resources, in these subjects. 

So a double concentration of the hVTh^VV;: "'® numanities gulf wniparca to the 
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veniitles rather than “aSd 

Mileses and m “strong'' (and more 
universities rather 
than wak (but more adventurous?) 
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shape a technological future. In this 
ipM h?d ^ «mhition of the humanities 
ISu« I hecome more limited - to 
civilize ^e technocratic elites of the 
future. Tlus they can do by engasins 

msil.° ^ humanities can no longer 
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The decision about the Mandti^ 
House inquiry deserves cheers, (e 
possibly only two. It wasa greatstoii 
with a great cast of serious chini. 
ters, uttering great expressions ^ 
passion and piety - a story lb’ 
swayed between extremes of pi»l 
rundity and utter absurdity. 

The problem was rel^velyshukl 
Peter Palumbo, a child prodi^iiSl 
in the coarse and cynlrai ranks 
property development, iiad deekU; 
at school that Mies van dcr Rok 
must have a building in the Cltyul' 
at the age of 26 approached thegmi 
man for a scheme. Mies van derR^i 
was then 75 years old. He prodiml! 
Ideas for a tower and a square ariij 
lot of facilities under it. HetbendM 
At almost the same (line Ihj. 
scheme was granted planning po 
mission in principle. That wasabittl 
that has caused endless proUemki 
the cities; planning permission k 
principle was the crucial dedih 
that created fortunes in (he ISWOsul 
enabled land (o change hands sb 
ever increasing valuations. It wasoii 
of the prime targets for change nkn 
the conservation movemenl pi 
under way. 

But Palumbo was not one of Ai ' 
manipulators. He Just wanttti Ai 
Mies scheme. He spent abool b 
years acquiring virtually ill Ik 
i«*a«eholds neccssiiTk 
enable hhn to proceed wa ik • 
prqlecl, £ 

Buthy.npw of cQurgeaMlImto m 'i 
changed and the Qly Corporifi't 
r^ected Ihe scheme In 1982. Sodi ' 
the Royal Fine Art Commisdonul 
many of the best people, whonl^ 
have no power but had strong dm 
(including the writer of thb (4 
umni). The Inquiry (hat follovd 
ventilated every possible arnunts 
and (he Inspector ended bytakuigA 
right decision. 

Like all problems (hat seem dn# 
at first this one involved serff 
issues. One was Ihe tower IbA 
Another was the new square. Ms* 
people thought that a good Idea CM ' 
if they dlduTl like ihe tower. On A* 
othor hand the square would dstrif 
the old (medieval) street patient. 

1 cannot pretend that I have etf 
found the street arrangements ■ 
London so Mcitlnp that they canid 


tried after the Fire to s(rai^teD,fld 
out and felled; nothing li ins’ 
conservative than money. 

1 know that my ai%hllectnnil vies 
border on heresy bot the feet li IkSl 
believe Mies van der Robe wssi 
grossly overrated architect, wbtf 
Influence has been almost 
nialign. In his heyday at the BaiiknS 
he had a shnple idea for a pavUlonJ 
house and a chair and was enconi^ 
aged to believe that he had discover^ 
a universal formula for the creniloD 
of a whole citdiizatlon. 


LlluTlIi 'J:ll J: ‘ llJfT 


■go 1 made a point of seeing - 
buildings and got Into most of (hsXi 
including the celebrated Lake Sho^ 
Drive apartments. It was a deprns^ 
big experience. Complex probleg 
(like Uvtng) are not resmved IV 
simplistic solutions. 

Acceptance of iho Mies scheme fv 
Mansion House Square would 
been utterly retrograde. £***) 
architects have learned a lot io iM 
last 20 years. And London has siiitl][ 
been battered enough. 

Patrick Nuttgeitf 
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millions, charge admtors 


by David Jobbins 
Millions of pounds could be saved if 
college lecturers abandon local agree- 
ments which limit their teaching hours, 
Ihe long awaited report from the Audit 
Commission will say when it is pub- 
lished next week. 

The report will draw attention to 
wide variations between local agree- 
ments covering the hours lecturers 
spend in class contact and the nniional- 
iy-agreed maxima. By .-idoptlng its 
ptopusul, it says, £2S0.()UU eoulu Ih: 
saved on the budget of every college in 
the country. 

Its findings, the result of a compre- 
hensive investigation of the further 
and higher education service by spe- 
cially-commissioned firms of accoun- 
tants, arc awaited with trepidation by 
college principals and union leaders. 

They fear that the commission’s 


too mechanistic approach to cost sav- 
ing and a lack ot recognition of the 
educational issues. 

The commission believes a shift to 
Ihe most favourable application of the 
Burnham system on class contact 
hours and grading of staff would save 
£150 million In teaching costs alone. 

Although there are signs that the 
final version of the report has been 
toned down on the issue of class 


whose Conservative leadership block- 
ed a deal last March. 

Mr Pearman said; "I am more 
optimistic we can get somewhere. 1 
hope the outcome of the Audit Com- 
mission’s investigation is neutral In 
terms of the pay discussions. It would 
be very unfortunate if it prejudiced 
anything we were discussing."^ 

The commission's accountants 
looked in great detail at lecturers' 
teaching hours and the disparities 
between local practice and ilic national 
agreement. 

A draft of the commission's report 
says (hat if only one third of the 30,000 
senior lecturers in the system were not 
fully utilized but had been promoted 
solely because more than SO per cent of 
their time as senior lecturers was on 
advanced work, almost £16 million in 
terms of class contact was lost each 
year. 

One college was said to stand to 
“gain" £1 million a year if its locally- 
agreed class contact hours were 
brought to the national maxima. At 
anolner, £23S,0()U saving was thought 


sigried to end the deadlock over nego- 
iiaiinns on pay and salary structure. 

Union leaders and Mr John Pear- 
man, leader of the eimloyen’ jid»of' 
Ihe Burnham Fiuibor-EdatSRon Com- 
mitteor-are-taTfieei later this month to 
pick up the pieces in the negotiations 
which faltered several weeks ago. 
They hope the discussions will lead to 
the resumption of full scale negotia- 
tions in the Burnham Further mucb- 
iioin Committee on the basis of on 
improved offer which will be accept- 
able not only to the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities, but to the 
Association of County Councils, 



David Riesman: 
prophet of the 
lonely crowd, 12 


possible if remission was "brought 
under control”. 

Thirty ncr cent of colleges could 
save over £600,000 a year by moving lu 
ihe nationally-agreed hours. Other 
areas where the commission will call 
for greater efficiency are cast recov- 
ery, non-tcacliing and administrative 
costs and marketing. 

Mr David Humphreys, nrincipiil of 
.Siockpttii College 01 TL'duinlogy, 
said; "'llie auditors seem concerned 
about the teaching nctivities o( their 
academic stuff and largely ignore the 
activities which buttress lenching. In- 
creasing teaching hours and reducinfl 
remission must have the eltcct oT 
reducing the capacity of siaft to pro- 
vide the essential academic support 
services." 

Although the final version of the 
report is understood to acknowledge 
lecturers' vital tasks outside the clas- 
sroom, this is fell by informed sources 
to be unlikely to dilute the general 
thrust of the criticisms, which will 
undoubtedly be seized on by ministers 
and some local authorities anxious to 
make economies. 

Natfhc has so far fought off attempts 
by a number of authonties unilaterally 
to move from favourable local agree- 
ments on contact hours to the higher 
levels of ihe national agreement. 

Some principals believe that renego- 
iiation at national level Is the only 
solution, but are sceptical that changes 
can be made wlilnn the thrcc-yeur 
target period set by the commission for 
implementing its proposals. 

A hl^ly critical report on thu 

cottlsh Education Department's con* 
trol of teacher training colleges was 
Issued this week by the (Comptroller 
and Auditor C3ener8l. 

It concludes (he 'taxpayer Is npt 
getting vdlueformonejytrorn the seven 
colleges and that to keep o^n bnlf- 
empty colleges is a waste of public 
money. 

The powerful all-party Public 
Accounts Committee oi the House of 
Commons is to question Mr James 
Scott, secretary, or the SED, on the 
' report on June 26. TESS 


Super computer cash plea 


by John O’Leary. . .. 

Leaders of the National Advisory 
Body will make a personal appeal to 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education ana Science, for £650, OCX) to 


pay for Increased teacher training 
intakes before any firm decisions are 
taken on college closures. 

llie NAB board this week put off a 
debate on the details of a new alloca- 
tion of teacher training places until the 
consequences for other courses are 
fully established. If Sir Keith refuses to 
provide additional resources, up to 25 
courses - mainly in the humanities and 
other non-vocational areas - may have 
to close. 

Officials are io produce alternative 
proposals for finding 550 places to 
compensate for the increases, cither by 
spreading the cuts thinly throughout 
the public sector or by ordering the 
closure of whole courses. They will 
also ask the board to advise on whether 
all institutions should be included in 
the exercise or only those Involved in 
teacher education. 

The delay means that the three 
colleges anJ one polytechnic depart- 
ment recommenoed to lose initial 
teacher draining courses must wait 
until September to hear their fate. The 
board will make its proposals at the 
end of. next month, but no meeting of 
Continued on pagi 3 


Britain will lag behind its sclenriflc 
competitors witiioui a big investment 
in a state-of-the-art super computer, a 
working party of the Advisory Board 
for ihellesenrch Councils will tell the 
board next month. 

The group will point to large sums 
being diverted to new computer cen- 
tres in France and the United States, 
^vlng researchers access to machines 
ten times as fast as the Cray computer 
at the London Regional Computer 
^ntre which is the most powerful 


machine open to UK users. 

The worltinfi party, chaired by Pro- 
fessor John rarty of Warwick Uni- 


versity, sent questionnaires to 4CK) 
individual researchers and organiza- 
tions and found strong demand. 

“There Is an enormous demand now 
from all dlsdplines. Unless something 
happens quickly, we're going to be left 
behind,” one member said this week, 

The working party held its last 
meeting this Tuesday, and will recom- 
mend that n portion of the £150 million 
a year now spent on all kinds ol 
computing by the research councils 
and the universities be used to estab- 
lish a supcr-computcr centre. The 
latest Cray or a comparable machine 
would cost over £10 million. 


A 







The Oxford Union’s attempt to help thaw relations between East and 
West by hosting a debate on Uic ’‘Star Wars” defence inUlatlvc 
collapsed when the Soviet delegation pulled out at short notice. 

But the event went ahead before a ftill house with the American 
team of Mr Paul NKze, President Reagan’s special arms control 
adviser, Dr Edward Teller, inventor of the H-bomb and Senator 
Malcolm Wallop, who started the space-based laser programme, 
making statements and flelding questions. 

Pictured here are (left) Dr Teller, Mr Nell Sherlock, the Oxford 
Union Society president, Mr Nitze and Senator Wallop. 


Sir Keith unlikely to 
favour poly freedom 


The Lindop committee's central k- 
commendation that a few polytechnics 
should be freed from any form of 
external validation seems unlikely to 


Bevan, the NAB secretary, and his 
officers have been asked to have 
another go. This third draft , which will 


be accrated in Its present form by Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science. 


The Government’s verdict on Lln- 
.dop, which ii exjiected lit the autumn, 
is more ttkefy to .favour loose-rein 
eccredltotlon or polytechnic and in- 
tensified scrutiny of all thelrcourses h^ 
HM Inspectorate, 

But the National Advisory Body this 
week drew back from Its expected 
outright opposition to (he Lindop plan 
to free some polytechnics from the 
control of (he Council for National 
Academic Awards. After a vlrarous 
debate the board declined to enoorse a 
critical draft produced by the NAB’s 
oHicers. 

This draft had concluded that the 


accreditation of courses, siibiecis and 
even whole Institutions would provide 
a better balance between freedom arid 


accountability than the Undop plan 
for selective autonomy. s' 

“The proposal for autonomy on 
validation does not provide such a- 
balance and ncaates our recommenda- 
tions on quality assurance In qut 
published advice to the Secretory of 
State. The arguments set out In the 
report are weu and confosed and. the 
proposals should not be accopted.” 
Tnls six-page paper had already 
been toned down once. Now Mr John 


opher Balt, chairman or the board. 

It will be discussed at the July 
meeting of Ihe NAB comnullee. The 
Gommillee may either endorse the 
draft asltstojidsorciioose between the 
opposLiw versioni. If the committee 
does take a positive line it is almost 
certain to be opposed to Lindop. 

Already there is growing concern in 
the Department of Education end 
Sdence that the Lindop fonnula as it 
stands leaves too little scope for the 
active scrutiny of standards to which 
ministers arc very much commlaed. 

Little weight is oeine attached to the 
safeguards provided for In a streng- 
thened extemnl examining system on 
which the Lindop proposal relies. 
There is also unease about the ability 
of -the inspectorate to fill quickly 
enough tlie vacuum that would be 
created by the complete eviction of the 
CNAA. 

Altiiough under the newsenior chief 
Inspector, Mr Eric Dolton, the in- 
spectorate has made a scrutiny of 
courses in non-unlverslty higher 
education a malor priority, il already 
has its hands foil with its comprehen- 
sive inspection of initial teacher train- 
ing, an even higher priority In the eyes 
or the Secretary of State. 


Exeter alone gets CATE seal of approval on training 

by Patricia Santinelli have all been given a year to meet a POCE, something it is nircady fairly report on Its courses from Her Majes- 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Exeter University is the only Institu- 
tion out of the first nine examined by 
the Government's new accroditnlion 
body to have gained an outright re- 
commendation for. approval by the 
Secret^ of State for ^ucotion. 

Tbe Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education has told the uni- 
versity that approval Is being given on 
the understanding that Its department 
of education runs a 36-wee)( PGCE 
course from 1986. As this is already 
scheduled to take place, ii Is a mere 
formality. CATE has said it is satisfied 
with Exeter’s primary and secondary 
BEd. 

Tlie other institutions involved - 
Newcastle Univetsity, Kingston and 
Middlqsek Pqlyteqhpjca. Humberside. 
Hertfordshire and Koile colleges. - 


have all been given a year to meet a 
variety of conditions before they can 
be considered for approval. 

The fate of two plher coUmcs re- 
mains unknown or undecided. Bratton 
Hall Coll^ had not received its letter 
this week, and Chelmor Institute has 
been asked to submit additional mate- 
rial, but is quite optimistic about the 
outcome. 

Ironically, Hertfordshire College, 
whose threatened closure was post- 
poned by the National Advisory 
Body’s board this week, has only been 
asked to extend its PCQB by one week 
to 36 weeks, and set up local eonunit- 
tees. In faa the latter has been delayed 
by tlie NAB exercise. 

Newcastle University, which has 
' ' 'bbeb ask6d to iriaxe four Amendments, 
is also requested to move to a 36-week 


POCE, something it is nircady fairly 
close to doing. Il says however that it Is 
extremely concerned at the coundl's 
persistent lack of recognition of ilie 
financial Implications. 

On another criterion, that of Involv- 
iira practising teachers in the selection 
01 students, (he university says this is 
already being done in Ihe imso of 
prlman admissions and will be ex- 
panded, with some reluctance, to 
secondary students. 

A major sticking point, and one 
affecting four institutions, .has been 
CATE’S insistence on two years’ Fiili- 
. time study of a speclnl subject at a level 
appropriate to higher educatlopi 

As a result of this, Kingston 
Polytechnic has been asked tosubstan-.. • 
tlaliyrbstcucturelts-priniary BB'd, only. 

- 12 months after h received a glowing ' 


ty^nspect orate, and had met some of 
the points they made on siniciuring its 
course. 

Similarly affected are Middlesex 
Polytechnic, and Humbetside and 
Roue Colleges. In the caseofHumber- 
sldo. It means going back to the 
Council for National Academic 
Awnrdsonlyn few mouths after having 
been riven validation. 

CAtE also decided (bat four institu- 
tions did not meet the criteria on 
recent schml experience for stalf. 
When the council was set up, ft made It 
quite dear (hat one coulci not eroect . 
institutions to meet this in a short tune. 
Now it appears to have given N^wcaA- . 
tie Unfvei?ity, Middlesex.I*oIy^technlc 
.■and..Hurhbes{da i&ndl^)le Colle^'.* 

An» \f»ar tn <ln SO.'' '' 
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Reservations over black-only access 

r«nandes iind and cnhcr forms nfdisi;riiiiini.iinn" i.. -n.,. ......... 


S!^'"/7TiiW T'-’^nandes nnd 
June 7| is wronu abuui 
ihcPoJj technic of NoriJi I-ondon. Wc 
a black-only hcccss N'nk 
wiln Kilhurn, ac already run three 
such black-only courses us pan of our 
cllinic minority entry progniiiinic. Wc 
welcomed the pro|Msul liui hud sttme 
reservations alxiiii it. For example, wc 
wre concerned about two of the alms 
of ihu proposed course. These were- 
“to Jive students the courate ami 
conniience to resist and challenge 
racism and “to prep, n re students to 
lake lead ing roles in opposing racism 

TUC clash 

Sir, - r shuiiid like to take issue with 
coinnicnts made Iw Ms Frances Dean, 
chair of the TL/C’s North-We.st Rc- 
fiionnl Advisory Coinniiitcc in ihc 
oRtl tutors clash" 
UHhS, June 1). Her staienicni that 
the -mt nna{(trily of tutors in the area 
Aauuvcii their wlioreheartcdsiiimort to 
the 1 UC over the ls.siie of the content 
oft-oiirscs is scarcely liorne out hy the 
fact that J4 tutors fnini eight dilTorcni 
c^ucalioiifiJ insiitiilions in the region 
signed a document cxpre.sshig grave 
concern about Ihc content and conduct 
Of the 1 UC scheme in the north west. 

Although Ms Dean states that there 
lins ‘been no deliberate alicmpl to 
reduce course provision" at Manches- 
ter University following Mr Mcllrov’s 
cniiasmof the TUCon Channel 4 we 
might ask why. in March of this year. P 
when there was a request from a shop 

^c^rds committee tor him to teach a r 

TuC course, was the course inexplic- J 

S'l?. «o Manchester « 

PoJylcclmlc, and why, if there has been *' 

a decline in student applications, was •*< 
I5T «nj“lfaneously an approach by ^ 

of the TUC to the polytechnic to create 

nve new posts in trade union studies on SF 

the grounds that student demand was o| 
outpacing lutonal resources? le 

AUhough it is claimed that "no b< 

romplainis have been received from cr 

about TUC courses, it wi 

should be noted that Che executive 
North-Wes, 


and cHhtT forms nf dlscriiiiiniiiion". In 
our y-jcw these arc not acndcniii,- alms, 
ami if they arc to be accepted on other 
grounds, we wanted to know how 
KiJburn proposed to assess student 
aclijcvemeni in these areas. 

During discussions we mentioned 
that we had experienced some prob- 
lems in placing brack students from 
certain courses. We arc not conipin- 
this and of course wc 
challenge racism when we meet it Out 
rhis IS a factor which has to be taken 
into account when advising students 
which courses to take. 


Tlic writers arc quick to criticize 
siilicrs hut they offer little that is 
constructive themselves, if appomling 
a black principal docs not resolve 
racism, then surely neither docs cx- 
pdline one student who holds racist 
views? And to object to collecting 
ethnic minority statistics just because a 
local authority might use data collec- 
tion as an excuse not to take rcnl action 
IS odd. Should we therefore not collect 
data and act without knowing what we 
arc doing? 

The writers rightly object to 
bureaucratic and paper c.xcrciscs but I 



at Countestliorpe School 

Schools on trial 

Sir, - At flnt slabt Artliur Pollard’s 
review of Sehooh on Trial: the Mall 

iTi? R I bizarre and 

spIleAiJ. On second reading It Is 
opaque and erosive. Pollard persls- 

iSit debate which (he 

b<wk seelu to open: what Is a demo- 
^tlc achooi and what examples do 
wc have of It (0 date? 

The book tells the stories of four 

15"‘ see 


Re,ioneI-Co„;Sl s. .ha. IheVaato caaTei 

in Manchester. weklug to do 

wee .“IS IX!" .1“' ™ 4'- We 


® «euniiuii 111 iviuncnesicr. 
groover, when John Mcllroy was 
first excluded from TUC courts 
peiltiOTs simed by over 300 shop 
stewards, fuTl-tiine officials and MI^ 

ttouse""* '■ Congress 

All this would suggest that signifi- 
cant numbers of tutors and trade 
unionists are concerned about de- 

tion in the region, Rcccm RiM-me 
dint there is a need 
borti to guarantee academic freedom 
to provide couises to meet the 
educational and trade union 
stewards in asilualion o*f 
rapid economic decline. • 

Yours sincerely, 

ALAN CAMITJELL. 

19 Rose Drae, 

Liverpool. 


-wuwwiaiiuil 

Of Teachers 

MJjflarQalB, Derby DEI 1EZ 
Tel: DERSV (0332) 372837 

PM pre yidea profession^ end leoal 
II Is a oertllleated trade 

SJSntof '^‘*^"8 tot he TUG. II Is a 
ot . membership that 
jWteMte undertake new to 
P»rtWpalo In sirikea. 

« high level of prolesalonBi 

ostAlsIvnenl • oF a ' oenubiatv 
Iv war 85% In 

^*4 


chcKMe:” 

Iiltr ** io Ond out what is a 

democraUc comprehensive”. 

ni«o democratic nrlncl- 

5*®*. Rbinghlll, SummerIdU 

rSil!!!”^* ^®““lcst*torpe and Sutton 
Cen^ produced different features, 
j^ch had a distinctive dialogue with 
Its time. Yet Poliak Hats such (ba- 

liiiJ* "h ^*** 1 ®*' ® shopping list of 

*^*?*2** ^tdn he makes a 
? principle. WeTaJ 
(hot these schools’ trials were ad hoc 

CERIM plans 

^ front page of your issue 
oFMay 31 of remarks made by Profes- 
Ledernjan, director of our 
ftrral.Naticmal Accelerator Labora- 
luSLV European plans for a 

pP®® higli energy accelerator at the 
Research Centre 
bSSSJ? "i " ®®P®®i®d to have said that 
not lead to a 
address 

at the American Association for the 
of Science mecthg jS 
“S Angles omiinlift plans for n 
f ^percoSidcr (SSCJ 


• niuia be U8«*H tn 


Inventions which escalated until (heir 
, heads were removed and they con- 

'll h^i^H *fh® ®i|niflcant moves 
Is behind the scenes, lo we argue for 

S due legal proc^. PoUard sldestcM 

s ftat such Inquiries would be 
IB “** unneccs- 

A We show (hat these schools were 

ihi^i Pelty crimes when 

melr wider alms were (he real chat, 
r lengH. Pol|>„, „pcats 
e events as problems which had the 
I I public disquiet”. Pollard 

; “'® IllunUnatc 

r ine dark recesses of “politics with a 

; Second, here ™d?mo. 

j cratic comprehenslves seeking to In- 
I novate by tackling Issues of the day, 

1 teaching through mutual learnlns 
*^8h open debate. 

I not report on (he potential contrlbu- 

i bSSteif,.;L:^ 

t Yours hlUifiilly, 
i COLIN FLETCHER, 

’ of ««ial policy, 

Cranfleld Inslltiite of T echnology. 

'““0®” oon only be 
not^ exclude the possibility that iMs 

®C shoild” f 


haw « I uijRN would ' 

=ri|sj?s i 

SSSHJSI i 

HE^ machine now under coiistriic. i 

wfn"thiTpP*^f ■ ^1* ® 

eviftro A "'ouid not only 

exlorc a large fraction of the lerrifnru 

KfersS ; 
Sssaatiss ! 

elMtron-proion , colUsions. wGoF - 
alone might justify construction. ^ , 

Yours sincerely, . i 

NINa BYERS, ^ 


iz>* am not .sure liow their c.'ill for n 
commilioc "to work to mobilize union 
ug members to combat racist practices" 
would help either. The problem is not 
X- in trying lo get union members to act, 
isi those 1 Know have no lack of commil- 
ig mem to anti-racist action; the question 
a we face is - what constitutes nppropri- 
il®. o."** effective anti-racist action? 
'0 This IS what we need lo concentrate 
on. 

« Yours sincerely, 

JOHN BEISHON. 

0 Director, 

1 The Polytechnic of N orth London. 

Fowler play 

7. ^9“ roponed on June 7 the 
shortlist for Ihc directorship of Ox- 
lord Polytechnic. In fact I had with- 
drawn my own application by the time 
your journal reached the bookstalls 
The reason was simple. Tiie head of 
Uxjn^ Polytechnic's administration 
had. I discovered, telephoned one of 
my own subordinates and sought to 
discuss with him Ihc applications of mv 
deputy and myself. This is in my 
expenence unprecedented, and it is 
undoubtedly improper. 

The error was compounded by the 
leaking not only of the short-list (now 
standard if regrettable practice in most 
msiiiutions) , but also of the long-list of 
which IS again unprecedented. You 
printed selected extracts from it on 

?'• 8°a«ng your own wholly 
unjustified and quite false speculation 
about the motives of some applicants. 

If this continues, 1 suggest that all 
advertisements for senior posts should 
bear the rubnc: ‘‘The appointment will 
be determined after fulF, free and frank 
public discussion, partly in the col- 
umns of the press, and if need be 
verging on the libellous. Opinions will 
be sought from anyone, however 
junior; and however worthless those 
opinions might be." One effect would 
DC that no one of merit would apply for 
such posts; but so be it. ^ ^ 

I take it that when eventually you 

u*" W «roat notepad in the sky 
to which all journalists must ultimately 
go. Mr Murdoch will arrange for the 
same procedures to be followed in the 
appointment of your successor? 

Yours etc., 

Q. T. FOWLER, 

Rector, 

North East London Polytechnic. 

Stirling degree 

proposal J? 

« r^lmg University’s planning and re- 

proposed 

if* Honours options in . .. eE^. 

“od." What is recom- 


i*-au ixHreii uoters article 

rate. I reproduce below the swlK 
In the course of their visiu m ,v 

observed 

tn Sf and learning styln 

In the majonw of cases these itt 
appropriate. There were J 
aniples of straight iecturcs wfiW 

r'l.PlZd 

P esented .n a lively ,„d sij 
lug way with appropriate use d 
™.al Kids. -KloS gc„*J 
showed Mmpcl.n« an3 3 

o/Td’l" 

of some teaching was too slow^ 
some sessions were dull and did«. 
tjc. Tutors were happy m ques. 
uoned and challenged by the sj 

?nll Ik ® formal situaiion 

i"? ««« usually sensitive k> 

' ‘K. **** S'^o^P' ’Hiere 

might be some consideraiioi; 
however, of the extent to whirt 
tutors need to give information lo 
Sturms, particularly on ihc shm 

fhm”* k I. informsirofl , 

through thetr own reading - pro- 
vided that adequate study times 
pr^rammed. 

. Other forms of teaching seea 
included seminar work with eitl«; , 
the tutor or the students preseoiiDi i 
a topic to a group. Again, (hetuw • 
generally provided the slutos # 
with models that they could useld I • 

ly imitate in schouis, 7^ jufceisol S 

this type of leacliiiig lay, to i t 
considerable extent, in the e««J- / 
lent rclnlionslii(» between stalToil , 
students and among the students ' 
themselves. Some of tf» work wa 
PJ*rticularly valuable as n model for 
the classroom: in one history ses- 
sion, in which students were look- 
ing into the use of stories witli 
secondary pupils, the tutor hiniMlI 
told a story in a lively way and then 
showed tliem liow to prepare for 
such nn nctivity; the session ended 
with a discussion on the exploiti- 
lion of the story. Other sesdops 
Involved the students aciivelyin the 
sort of practical work they would be 
likely to do with children. In ttw 
best examples the tutors encour- 
aged their students to analyse. the 
activities and their responses to 
them and to draw conclusions ab- 


rvnai is recom- 
mended IS the dropping of the ioim 
^ours dewee in business law^and 
^ j9i"< fe- 


/T , joint ae- 

'? honours 

degrees imrolvina economics offered 
by the university has never been 
P°E“ ®®®"dcurrentlyhas«o studS 
Ciiritni™*” contraebna, economics at 
Stirling is expanding. Next year we will 
Single Wura studems 
•‘onours students, more 
postgraduate students, new joint de- 
MBA (with other depart- 
meins) and our staff will increase from 
1 his year to 15 next year (on paS 
of the same issue of The TWEfyou 
car^ an advertisement for our 
cnair in aonlled e(vtnnmi#<B\ nn.- 


HM -fiSo 2 ProjMt for- 

SS&n ?^®®*s 0? direct 

-u ‘ncentive to work and 

oera of the department since the 1981 

Yo'nra"™ "°* only well but thriving. 

C V. BROWN, 

Professor of economics, 

University of Stirling. 


them and to draw conclusions i 
out their value. Though there w< 
notable exceptions, tutors genet 
ly provided a good model for t 
students’ownfutureteachingtask 
^ese comments were made wi 
HMI had spent a total of nearly ! 
days in the faculty of education i 
must, we assume, represent a relial 
asses^ent of the work seen. 
Such generalized statements 
those made in the expenditure rcfX 
are damaging in the extreme, partic 
larly when one sector is singled out 
this way. They will also do little to he 
the recruitment required to produ 
increased numbers of primary teache 
against the background of a decUiUi 
18-plus cohort of potential appfican 
Yours sincerely. 

R. J. GODFREY, 

Dean, Faculty of Education, 
Kingston Polytechnic. 

Government’s Green P0f 
pn Higher education shows that t 
advice of the University Grants Coi 
miltee has been refected in the 
nutnlllating and Insulting way. Will t 
chairman and members of the UC 
now have the moral courage to resi, 


iUttm far publlcalldn ihould arrive hv 
Jtesdoy morning. They should b?2 

fhr!!f!!!!® "nit '®Htten on one 

Sr «*ttw*.reservM 

to cut or amend then Jf 


they offer the perennial e> 
Jui coilaborators - 

think the policy is misguided but 
we,, are clever enough to carry ll 
suecessfolly"? . * ^ 

Yoiirs ainrercly, 

5: i wootton 

^C^fiiEsnif,rf ^'4 ' 
Uanbadam Wwr, Aberystwyth. 
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Joint 
research 
‘best way’ 

hyJon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Brliiiin needs lo develop iin effective 
scicniific furcign policy to help exploit 
poisihiliiics for imcrnuiional coi- 
lahorMiinn in research, acairding to Sir 
John Kiiigmun. chairman of the Scien- 
ce and Engineering Research Council. 

'J-hc growing importance of joint 
rcseiirch was a prominent thread 
ihroughoul a day's discussion of Brit- 
ish ru.scarch and devdopment orga- 
nized lust week by the Briiish Council 
for overseas research administrators 
and science enunsdinrs. 

Profe.s.sor Kingman lotd the seminar 
Ihc SERC h,id come to the conclusion 
ihat imcrnniionnl collaboration was 
going lo lieconic the best way of 
pursuing sdenec in ninny fidiK. But ji 
was inipurliini noi to follow a single 
hliieprinl for ctillnhoralion. 

Me argued that some [irojeets. siieli 
as the next uenernijon of higli-energy 
{tliysics iniieniiics. should now he pliin- 
Tied on II win id scale. Tliis view was 
sliiircd hy Sir I*uler Swiiincrl-oii-Dyer. 
chairmnn of the Universiiy CIraiiis 
Cmnniiltec. who .sakl wc would soon 
be able to afford only one liigli energy 
physics research instiiiiie to serve the 
whole glohc. 

However. Sir Robin Nicholson, 
chief scientific adviser in the Cabinet 
Office, was still sceptical nhouL col- 
lahorutlon between continents. But he 
acknowledged the importance of joint 
projects. 

Sir Robin stressed that joint projects 
should be considered on an equal 
footing with domestic competitors, 
and dtriended the British review of our 
subscription to the European Nuclear 
Research Centre (CERN) in Geneva. 
He said some of our partners had seen 
this as a sign of disenchantment with 
the European scene. “But we owe it lo 
the scientific community lo review it as 
rigorously ns other nctivitics." 

Ur Harry Atkinson, director of 
science for the SERC and chairman of 
the European Space AMncy. said 
there were disadvantages in collabora- 
tivB projects. No scientists really liked 
to share use of facilities: long-term 
scientific- and financial commitments 
reduced flexibility and scientific priori- 
ties were no longer chosen nationally. 

He presented a longer list of advan- 
tages, including better access to world 
class facilities, scientific stimulation 
through wider contact and political 
gains. 


CDP demands say in inquiry 


hy Kiircn Gold 

'Ihc Cnmmilicc of Ihrccturs of 
Polytechnics wnnis to push the inihlic 
sector efficiency study towards a Jar- 
ratl-stylc internal inquiry with sirmig 
rcprcscninliun fiir ihcm' 

A special CDP e»tmmiliec has been 
SCI up to negotinte on Hie inquiry, 
whicli Sir Keith Joseph, the ScL-rel.iry 
of State for Education .mil Science 
asked the Nntionui Advisory Body to 
SCI im. Its formal will he deciiicd hy the 
NAB committee next month. 

The CDP L-oinmilicc is seeking a 
meeting with Mr Peter Brooke, the 
under-secreisiry of state for higher 
education ami NAB eommitlce cliiiir- 
man. *1 he polytechnic directors want a 


strong say in llm inquiry's menihurship 
and its agenda. They ntso want "signifi- 
cant reprcscniutinn" on it . arguing that 
(hey nrc responsible for the manage- 
mciii of the hulk of the country's 
advanced further education. 

In particular the directors want Ihc 
im|uiry to consider the management 
problems nf major pultlic sector in- 



Sliliiliuiis .ind till- host w.ty for iIk- 
relationship hoiwecii ihe iiisiiiuiii>ns 
and their local .luihniities In develop. 

The director-. Ii,ive .ii.(cpiL'd ih.ir 
corporate siaius is not on the jgeml.i. 
acciirdmg to one Neverrhek-ss they 
Want Ihc inquiry tr. draw on previous 
studios such as ihc (.'oopers and Lyh- 
r.md iii{|uirv lione at Kingston 
Polytechnic which outlined an arm's- 
length rel.iiionship iielwecn it iiiul the 
local auilioriiy in return for pc-rforni- 
ance review-. 

The special C DP comiiiiiicc niein- 
hersarc l)r Iliiiryl.aw.CDPcIiairniaii 
and president of I’orlsniouih 
Polyiccliiiic; Dr Peter Kniglit, the 
Birminehain Polyic-chnic director; Mr 
Eric Knhinson. die l.anc.ishiru 
Polyiechnic direcinr; and Ur Bob 
Smith, the Kingston Polytechnic 
director. 

The directors do not wnni the iii- 

a io reflect the balance of mem- 
ip on either the NAB hoard or 
the eoniniiiiee, sinc-e they argue that 
ru'ither of these lias expertise in instilu- 
linmif mimngcmciii, nor will they have 


A ennni buiil built 
by 200 1'yiicsldc 
Youlli Training 
Scheme rciTiil(.s 
had l(x maiden 
voyage on the 
Thamc.s after It 
was launched by 
Prliice.ss Michael 
of Kent (right). 

The boat, 
"Challenge”, was 
built lor (he 
Dockland Canal 
BoatTnistof 
London, a charity 
which provides for 
handicapped 
people from the 
London boroughs 
of Barking and 
Newham. I( will 
run cruises for 
east-enders on the 
I rIvcrsThunsesnnd 
Lea and the 
Regent and Grand 
Union canals. 
Standing beside 
Princess Michael la 
Mr Keith 
Donnelly, a 
London ' 

pollcraan, who Is' 
the trust’s 
chairman. 


iu live will) the cHisrqiicncL-s ■>! an 
inquiry 

Thu CDI* di >L‘S nut I'spcLt ir» will u 
Mniil.ir vicK«ry in the universities. 
W'hicii Were dlloweJ to set up their own 
inquiry licjJeJ hv Sir Alex J.irrciM. 
chairmnn of Rccd inlcrnulinnal and 
cliiiiicctliir nf Birminuhaiii University. 
But iliL-y do expect tiicir inanagcnicnl 
view ro lie given cnnsidcrahlu weight. 
"If Jiirr.iii was gnuil enough fur llic 
universiiics. why isn't ii good enough 
for the public sectiir'/" asked one. 

# 'Ihu CDP is expected lo meet Sir 
Alistair Pilkingion, chairman of the 
roimcil for Natinmil Acadcmic 
Awnrds lo discuss ihe Lindop report 
on public sector validaiinn in its July 
meeting. 

After considerable argument the 
CDP agreed a response in [.indnp hst 
week welcoming the report which 
rcuinimcnds that some institutions 
should he set free from external valida- 
tion. hul leaving the diror open for the 
CNAA's latest proposals allowing in- 


Director’s selection process attacked 


Attacks on the selection process for 
the appointment of the new director of ». u,c poiyi 

O^xford Polytechnic have been laun- of governors have also 
ched by staff, governors and external selection panel protes 
and internal candidates for the post procedure was not conil 
which is due to be filled in 10 dnys. ty, h7sald 
Mr Victor Owen, the deputy dircc- Mr Owen formally i 
tor. has withdrawn his name ns n withdrawal os a Candida 
candidate.sayinghe has no confidence staff newsletter. He ho 
111 the selection procedure. "1 have no director at Oxford foi 
confidence that the sciection proce- months during the illnc 
dure moved towards selecting the right Tonge, the retiring dire 
candidates, or that the right criteria mT O wen was not in 

NAB tries to aid colleges 


were used," he said. 

Members of tiie polytechnic's board 
of governors have also written to Ihe 
sciection panel protesting that ihe 
procedure was not continuing correct- 
ly, he said. 

Mr Owen formally announced his 
withdrawal os a candidate in Oxford’s 
staff newsletter. He has been acting 
director at Oxford for tlie past 18 
months during the illness of Dr Brian 
Tohm, the retiring director. 

Mr Owen was not included in the 


continued fhini front page 

the ruling committee is scheduled for 

August, 

The NAB teacher education group 
has proposed that Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, the College of St Mark 
nnuSt John, Plymouth, North Riding, 
ond Hertfordshire colleges should lose 
their intakes. Some other jrolyiechnics 
and colleges would be asked to make 
room for up to 5U per cent more 
students on teacher education courses. 

North Hertfordshire and RoIIe Col- 
leges, ns well as Portsmouth 

Pmyiccimic's faculty of education, say 
that the NAB board's decision lo 
postpone 8 decision on their fate has 
made them more optimistic about their 
fnlurc. 

But all three arc now concerned 
about recruitment. Portsmouth 

Polytechnic is considering applying to 
the Department of Eoucation and 
Science for a 1986 quota, based on its 
1985 level. North Riding is planning to 
work throughout August to get out its 
{Publicity material and carry out re- 
cruitment, Hertfordshire-rsays* it 'is 

r.i.f 


getting ready to move very quickly in 
September. 

A paper before Ihe NAB board 
warned that funding levels in local 
authority institutions would be cut in 
1986/87 by 0. 1 percent overall, while 
Ihc voluntary colleges lost 1 per roni. if 
no extra money was made available 
nnd no other courses cut. These figures 
would rise substantially in later years. 

Monitoring of this year's Intakes 
throughout the public sector is likely to 
show that recruitment targets hove not 
been met in some science and cn- 
gincerjim subjects. Any spare capacity 
rcvcaleawill be transferred to teacher 
training, thus lessening the burden of 
cuts falling on Ihe humanities. 

Hie postponement of decisions hy 
the board will allow it to consider 
teacher training allocations in concert 
with its overalfplan for I98&^. The 
NAB committee has left open the 
option of setting firm targets only for 
that year and the University Grants 
Committee was meeting yesterday 
with -a recommendation 1 to do the 
sdmtf.'i' •■• r vi .-I ■♦.-I I'l I'ljir ■■s'* 

f’-iVs 


shortlist of six names drawn up by the 
selection panel two weeks ago. One of 
those on the list. North East London 
Polytechnic director Mr Gerry Fowler, 
has also formally withdrawn nis name, i 

The chairman of the selection ponel. 
Dr Margaret Rayner, said she was not 
concerned or surprised Hint there were 
comments on the selection process. 

But Dr Rayner, fellow In maths at St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, said the pro- 
cess would not bo changed. 

LeTters, page 2 

PCL company 
head resigns 

Tlie head of intcmationnl services ut 
the Polytechnic of Central London has 
rcsigneil from his post ns director of 
the polytechnic's company PCL Inter- 
national. 

Dr Bill Moore’s resignation was 
accepted by a special meeting of the 
polytechnic’s court called this week tn 
discuss his case. He has been offered 
sabbatical leave to ihe end of this 
academic year, followed by a return to 
. his previous job, on his current pay and 
I conditions, ns a principal lecturer in 
' the department of meclianlcol cn- 
^necring. 

Dr Moure was suspended as head of 
international services by Professor 
Terence Burlin, PCL's rector, two 
weeks agp after Dr Moore returned 
from Malta where the company has 
been involved in an abortive attempt 
to sot up courses for Libyans at a 
technicaf college. 

Ur Moore did not wish to comment 
dll (he tourrk'ddcisi'on.- ■' " ' .’ 


stiiiiiioiissclf-vrilidiiiion while keeping 
it natiuiml system itf peer review. 

I 

London faces 

further 

confusion 

Londnn University's admiiiisuaiion 
has been thrown further into confusion 
by the news (hat Professor Sir Ran- 
dolph Quirk, its vice chancellor, wits 
due to enter hospital this week for 
major cardiac surgery. 

Sir Randolph. 64, was due to retire 
Ri the end of tlic ucadcniic year in time 
for his successor. Lord fnowers, to 
take up his appointment in SeptemDur. 

Ill ordinary circumstances, the uni- 
versity sennic might be expected to ask 
Lord Flowers to take over (he vice 
chancellorship at an earlier date, to 
case the succession difficulties. But he 
himself has recently recovered from a 
lieiiri iiiiuck and the sciintc iniglit wish 
tu allow him to cnmpleic his recovery 
over the summer. 

London's problems have come at a 
bad lime, with universities needing to 
make detailed responses this summer 
on their research mans, to comply with 
the University Grants Committee's 
new policy of selective funding. 

. .rnie university’s principal, Dr Wil- 
Han Taylor is- alio due to leave at Hie 
end of the acadcmicyear to take up his 
new post as vice chancellor of Hull 
University. His successor has ridt yet 
been apj^inted. 

Dr Alan Betts,. Ihe principal of the 
Royal Veterinary Cofiege. is the uni- 
versity's deputy vice chancellor and 
win act on Sir Randolph’s behalf in the 
coming weeks. He said: "It is perfectly 
possible that Sir Randolph will be back 
ot work before September - he is 
having a routine operation." 


Principal 

‘misled 

staff’ 

byOigaWoJtas 
ScoKish Correspondent 

.Stuff and siuJcnis at Stoilatid's unique 
njuli ctlucaiion cnitegc have L-xprusscd 
alarm over the adlege's niuniigcnicni 
fnlliiwing the divcttvcry uf a L40,ljf)U 
pnnccted deficit. 

'Inc aL-.'idcniic staff of Ncwhaiilc 
Ahhoy Cullugc near Edinburgh unani- 
mnusly siihiniiicd :t vote of nn confi- 
dence in Ihu principal, Mr Alexander 
Reid, to yc&lerduy's board nf gov- 
ernors nicciing. Two thirds of ihc 
college's students have al&n said they 
hare no confidence in the management 
of (he college. The principal is recuper- 
ating from an operation, and the 
dcfecit wav discovered hy the academic 
staff only after the college’s senior 
tulnr, Mr David Turner, took ovc-r as 
iicling principal six weeks ago. 

Mr Reid was crilicizuil two years ago 
in an IIM inspucioraiu's report which 
called fur "forLvrul and auveiilumiis 
leadership" which would cotimuincl 
support und ciiiliiisiusm from sitifr and 


Miuiunis. The relationship bciween the 
principal and tutors displayed "levels 
ofinsccuritywhichdcnioiisitatcanccd 
for firmer leadi-rship”, it said, 

A staff document accuses the prin- 
cipal of mislc.-idiiig staff und governors 
during Ihc planning of the college’s 
Open Learning Unit, whose director 
was BiMiointcd in January. 

Mr David Geer, its director, has told 
the governors that Mr Reid was "irres- 

E onsibiy premature" in appointing him 
cforc sunmiiting u case for more staff 
tn the odiege's major funding body, 
the Scottish Eduction Department. 

Mr Gccr says before nis appoint- 
meiit he was told the SED was financ- 
ing the project, that there were ample 
funds available, and that further 
appointments would be made lo the 
unit. But the claims ahoul the unit's 
funding and future were "ai worst, 
bogus, and at best . inaccurate." He has 
nlrciidy lost iwo full-lime staff, and is 
now seeking legal advice on the status 
of his contract, he says. 

The acting principal's report to the 
governors says that although the unit is 
an important and welcome develop- 
ment, it has exacerbated the college^ 
financial crisis. 

The college could save around 
£10,0(X) in this financial year by sack- 
ing the director of open leaming, he 
nys. A partial remedy would be for 
the princinnl to take over as director, 
but he is ‘mot necessarily left with the 
skills or the time to take on such a 
task". 

Mr Turner adds that the whole 
thrust of Ihe college over the past three 
years has been towards setting up the 
open learning unit, and a move to qlose 
It could only lead (o a serious under- 
minging of the support given by the 
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Part time 
Graduate 
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The Middlesex Polyiechnle Graduate Itoaeareh DUome in 
Humanltlsa oflera expert aupeivlalon lor smalt ressareh projects, 
baaed at Ihe Humanlues Graduate Centre, Tottenham, norin 
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( MONDAY 

ic> wxirk despite* damp weallicr. 
The hus slops at the end of Universi- 
ty Rmid, leaving me a 15-mtiiute 
wa k 10 the education deparlmcnt. 
Collect computer print-oui from unf- 
versily main site en mule and begin 
day by working out why my prog- 
ramme has faiied. Fortunately ifs 
only a lyping error. Tramp «|uarier of 
t mlie back In main she to try again. 

Spend rest of day writing up tables 
if questionnaire data, rummaging in 
orary for buuks I ought to read ii] 
reparation for a Job intenJew on 
ndavand checking and re-checkinfi 
lal I m prepared for visit to London 
grve evidence loScIcci Commiiicc 
I ndiicallon tomorrow. 
Gclhonicat6.30. Wash hair, press 
>use, etc in ilic hoitc of lookinjs 
pcciabic tomorrow. Professor 
gs up to confirm arrangements for 
1 (o London. Relicv^ that the 
icrgrojmd strike has been called 
Finish reading The Nmne of the 
e- hope I don*t havenightmares. 

TESDAY 

early. Daren’t be late today, so 
Ihe car to work. Five minute 
»[ !? ‘o station. Meet 
t»th the deparlmeni's professors on 
the platform and, because I‘m in 

class. 

r London in the 

^li® professors and 

foliow them inlo Westminster. It 
seems to tw very easy to get past 
simply by laSns 
JlJ eventually 
^ reach a barrier at which our bass 

through a security machine. 

eariy at the committee 
room and slip in at the back to listen 
to the CTidcnre given by representa- 
Association of 
Governors and Managers, Thev talk 

T associations and the 

iSmJJL ^ P®*"* «alize the 

apparently docs not pay 

When it's our turn we are warmiv 
wlcomed b^ Sir William van 
Straubenzec. The Hist questions are 
on the subject of class size and pupil 
'W had men- 

ilSIStl.^” K”*"# In our written 
submission. Members of the commit- 
tee seem unaware of substantial 


(iiiiliiinkc snjiii.’lclci»lii>jiL' culls ill flic 
iirtcriiniii). .Sju'iiil ifjc evening (Iniiig 
w.ishing iiriii iii.diiiu ptcp.iriiimiis for 
fllfiuls Cdllllllg to ilinilLT nil 

Ihursd.'iy. 

THUKSDAV 

l•■ccl inacasingly worried nhuul , 
lomnrnwS interview. I h.iw im reul I 
reasnn «i worry ms I have .ilready 
been Hwiirded un Economic und 
Social Research Coiincilgrani which 
will keep me in work for iwo vcjrs 
after my present coniraci ends in 
September. Bui the |h>si for which I 
nrn to be interviewed is a ••proper” 
job, namely, a lectureship In a uni- 
versity eduraiion department which 
carries the possibility of tenure. Such 
posts are few and far between and I 
feel very lucky even tu gel an inter- 
view. 

Spend some lime doing prepara- 
tory reading for tomorrow. Discuss 
wjih a colleague airangcmeuts for 
looking nffer a Norwegian visitor 
wm> s coming to the depnrimeni the 

week after next. My husband rings to i 

say letter has arrived inviting me for I 
another interview fora “proper” job 
next month. Feel dnzed. I^turn 
home ul 5.30 to wash hair and 
prepare dinner. Have an enjoyable 
evening which takes my mind off 
tomorrow. 

FRIDAY 

ife* ®»*l,torter for the second 
rime this week. Don’t feel too bad 

Considenng After several 

noun; on trains (travelling second 

SforS'J!®^ minutes 

early for 2.45 interview and sit in 

rshSlSyri?™'® wondering whether 
I should fill in my expenses form. 

Fee! a bit disgruntled about this 

oiSlIfy f® opportunities are 
for candidates to look 

J ^ f®'*' minutes I am 
ushered in and the interview begins, 

I ‘"formal as 

1 and the four interviewers sit in easy 
Sf"3i‘",a. «rele. Everything is 

h2fJ^^n^!i "*®‘ one of them 
before and another is an aeguaini- 
ance of my husband), tliou^ they i 
Jon J aeoto to be as impresMd as 1 

1C61 thfiV milShi fn \%A Uai 


Embryo guidelines set out 


bn^stondrrlfzed^^^ , 

; stnaHer classes. We try to expfiln ^ the aftei 

*hc evidence but £, i ‘f county criclkei ground. C 
* convinced. 81 ^“! S! J°?8 ®f‘er w® arrive v 

^riherquestlonsonteecherlrBin- 2 ®old wind, somi 

ing, maintenance of school buildings rw^lP® u* '”3' onihusinsm. Try i 

'SS« ®"d ®t‘dlo visual /oat®«iay, but aft. 

*hooIs. Chairman brings the department arrives 

session to close promptly after flirce- ® censored account. 

W®« of tui \,our*anVWe K, P«P«o • 

J«jing that the conimliice were ™inlston to h 

[®2 "joxc interested in our ore- P "? 8™cnhouse, Drow 
Jodiocs (or their own?) than in*^f^ **> ® bottle of wine 

search evidence. 

and back ‘ SUNDAY 

how to cpndiirt m^If at tho*Ster" ' wiSS"® d® 

vtewon Friday. Thgq the opio^ H J^.b® on sun bed I 

ofhnving the car to visit sSnaburW SlSf.. ^"fbony Price. Peel 

Sm Si?™ »o,lhcofflce to mark worll we «« 2?^®^®^ W®- After 
bota^ly ,rnved f™„, dipio™ sh.- ■ 

Finish Anthony Price and rea 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
fhe voluninry licensing iiulhorily set 
up Id oversee in viir>i fcrlilizalidii 
research has nn)po.scd a new term - the 
"nre-embryo * - to clarify the debate 
abnui work on the early stages of 
human development. 

The authority, set up by the Medical 
Kescar^ Council and the Royal Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynaccoloa- 
isis, published guidelines for rescarA 
last week just before the final demise 


fiuman egg be callctf the pre-embrvo 
S individual 

nH^P'2™‘ ®PP®®^- Tbc term has no 
poor currency amoito biologists, and 
docs not appear in Dame Mary War- 

??hV«,k P°r fertifization 

Published last year 
However, ifib definition is consis 
lent with ihe Warnock report’s areu 
mem for a 14-day limit on research on 


;; ^ ^ J& 


j|mo« certainly 

me to theirdcpartment. Onlyhalfan 
hour later I am surprised to find the 
interview is over. They will let me 

shn“w„ o«7“‘' *“'*• ""■* ' 

slationSrtMK 

certainly found the per- 

SSdSK""'"' 

SATURDAY 

"y husband. After a 
qu ck lunch we spend the afternooS 

k n 'f ground. GowS 

“ ""t not long after we arrive which 
along with the cold wind, somewhat 
5}“,'"P®"^niy enlhusinsm. Try not to 
but after tea 
S?i?hS?, J ^Pariment arrives and I 
gwe him a censored account. Leavp 

Sriiiirhuahil! y "Pi prepare dinner 
nusbaad minlston to tomato 
plants in greenhouse. Drown mv 
sorrows in a bottle of wincr ^ 

SUNDAY 

SS a”1i **® bed rcadina 

latest Anthony Price. Feel auiliv 
about nedected thesis. After Sne^ 
we set offfor cricket but after half an 


hynum embryos. Dr Anne McLaren 
f Mammalian d!-' 

member of both the Warnock Com 
mmee and the licensing auSyT^Td 

wwS *v!mh scientists use the 

wwd cnib^o to mean different 

fa US ‘**frereni contexts. Out she 

embryo had arms and legs. 

Inc licciisine authority discussed 
various alternative terms for the earlv 
S °/.1®''®*°Preent, when it is not 
wm hp ‘be growing mass of colls 
Will become part of the embryo prop- 
er. Lay members argued that ore- 
ffIhS3° **’® *’®®‘ bin its 

? bSuSd *?« **®®® ®^‘be debate 

IS bound to prove controversial with 

to rhe research. 

»A™®..®*“bority. chaired by Dame 

'"Glided to set 
guidelines for ex^riniems until lee- 

guidelines pui- 

SrnwJmk* pre-embryos, to 
Srew embryos m th e uterus of another 


species or to clone embrvo. 
pmg ccl nuclei. And apSicafe^^ 
approval will have to^S^f 

form a moW fo?™muil *® 

Fowler, Secretary 
and Social Security 
p™hibi,io„, 

licensing authority\il| £ 
register of all births. 

wife 

Sterna 

sent of donors fo? use of h uman^r^ 
and eggs m research, even if thS S 
wmes from a sperm bank Sf"" 
_^ors are n™fiyTnon?mou:^'« 


ILEA sues Sir Keith 
over pool contribution 


-Tw &sL's Cone, aioc 

Salary vote 
court case 

Technology, is 
education representative on 
the education committee. 

rtiiJ k have been warned 

that he might be commiting a criminal 

^issshss 

declare an interest, twice joined in the 

lor 'S'“- Diroc- 

brouiSitlh.™ ' who 


by Karen Gold 

The Inner London Education Author. 

o? Sto?i"fo®r' Secretary 
or state for Education and Scienr/ 

authority’s annual contribu- 
tion to the advanced further education 

th wants its contribution to 

money reduced by a third, saving the 

i" 

?**j ‘rtf unfair to the ILEA 

fi!?( should change it. It 

October 
*' L™ *’®^" bv’" refused. 

‘ ,® Ir^A is asking the High Court tn 
rule that the Secretary of Share should 
make new mg„,a,|oS .o chS.S“;i“ 

lhJ'’amE"If'*’"""'“ 

I recct^s iTom the pool to fund ii« 
Mhereducation. It iscalcu- 

l?ho1,i°" ‘be number of 

?®booi pupils an authority has, and 

in business community pays 
taluej ^ ntreffi 

On- that formula the ILEA nniK 
^se Uindon rateable v£are 


liifJi!" *be countrVi 

i!iih " compietely out of iSie 

with the number oT ILEa schS 

on to higher education 

^ThU' ii be fairer, it saji 

The ILEA argues that the OaVn 

forT'c*®®.^" b^her education S 
£ rho contributions to 

be changed several years ago. and lliai 
the current system means Loodoo b 
k *^®'' education au- 
& nf^ the Assoda- 

®®'"J?fomtse formula foi 
roninbuiions which would lessen its 

QiiISri?“k * Association of County / 
Canals has not agreed to this. ' 

loi/Jl! argued to thefLEA\n ^ 

‘bat pooling k a J 

jjnJ’^balf of local education author- j 

k-^L*‘bou^|> Ihc present formula has [ 
been criticized, there is no consensm ! 
fnat another would be fairer, accord- 
!.1®i -‘b® Department of Education 

In any case U does not 
ii‘ ‘be present system fs unfeir 
to the ILEA and has produced calcula- 
^"®,®n8Scstlng thm its contribulioos 
could be Increased. 

The case was heard in the High 
before Lords Justice 
and Mann. A judgment is cspectea 
_oetore the summer recess. 


WEDNESDAY 

Srf£®'t bi ihe mcamlmB school of 
no*finS«? ^ ‘be main site. 


hodseSk to to bJgatc thesis and 

mssm 


brought the 

Spslii 

case was atflourned until June 



been at Essex University 9*?*”* but they have 

environmental consequent of discussing (he 

to be produced by the Sclenfiffa*^!?*^ ^ *'’'‘>'™lume report U 
Environment. Pictured flWim ”iBft9 *”*?i®* Problems of the 
Washington Center on the*r«n? * Gallessich, of the 

^erlck Warner, 

Alex Poslnov, of the Soviet A.I.de^'^S &jenl2?* “ 


EEC move to break down degree barriers 


tiMna to and ftom the mnin slra - 






Helen Patri ck 




Training for Technology - will hi. 

saaa!SSr 


States. 

Ministers arc expected to consider 
}"®f®®Sto^he twinning arrangements 
oemeen European universities and 
Jtolleges. "^cy may also approve plans 
to rerognize academic study carried 
put dpnng an exchange visit to a 
foreign -university, in ftie tide of a 
deme. 

„.v9f®r Pf<5P0Mis to be debated, 
have support throughout the 
EI2C, include one to prepare higher 

-- SPKcadoqJust^t^ps for thp demands . > 

te<dinorogy, through greater, 
times between academia and Indus' 
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Book prices 
quadruple 
over decade 

by Adriana Caudrey 

Academic books have quadrupled in 
price over Ihe last Ifi years, according 
to independent research carried out by 
CLAIM - the Centre for Library and 
Information Management - at Lou^* 
borough University. 

Its report shows that the average 

f trice or an academic book shot up 
roni £4.59 in 1974, to £19.16 by the 
end of last year, which representsa 417 
per cent rale of inflation in book prices 
over Ihe decade. 

All books - academic and non- 
academic - have gone up from an 
average £3.66 io£14.5U per hook, over 
the Mme period - a 3% per cent 
inflation. Inis is set against a 262 per . 
cent uneral level of inilaiion at the 
end (u last year. 

CLAIM asserts that its research is 
now particularly important because 
academic libraries have been badly hit 
by cuts, and lihrarians should pns.scss 
faeiiial iimmunilion from tin iiidepcn- 
deiil source when putting ihdrcttse for 
increased funds. 

They uIm> point out that they Imve 
been hampered in their research by the 
large proportion of unpriced books - 
44 per cent in the first hulf of lust year. 
The problem first enme to ligni in 
1981 and led CLAIM to carry out a 
survey of unpriced books alone. This 
showed that ignoring those books had 
resulted in the average price being 
underestimated by I per cent. 

Books in some disciplines actually 
<x)st five times as much last year os they 
had done 10 years ago and twice as 
much as five years ago. For example, 
books on medicine, engineering, agri- 
culture, domesliu economy, printing 
and building went up from an average 
£5.17 in 1^4 to £2^.23 by the end of 
last year. 

Social science, politics, economics 
and law books have risen in price from 
an average £4.21 10 years ago, to 
£16,46 last year. Literature books just 
over tripled in price. 


Training compromise close 


by David Jubbins 

Local authorities and the Manpower 
Services Oimmissinn arc close in a 
compromise over funding for work- 
related non-advunced further educa- 
tion in the wake of the furore over the 
While Paper, Training for Jobs. 

A formula has been reached after 
months of doubt over how the sector 
would be planned and funded. This 
allows colleges to retain almost total 
control over their curriculum rather 
than permitting the MSC to buy inio 
specific courses. 

The crux of the deal is h collegc/local 
education authority programme of up 
to three years setting out the range of 
courses and activities to he offered. 
This will include the controversial 25 
percent of funding from the MSC, but 


will be within the control of the i<4lcgc 
and local authority after consultatiuns 

It therefore ducks the mam thrust of 
the While Paper which gave the MSC 
virtually total runirol over the provi- 
sion of Work-related non-advanced 
further education. This diplomatic re- 
treat ill the face of local auihority 
ouirage and opposition of ihe leucher 
unions is believed to have angered Mr 
Peter Morrison, minister of stale for 
employment. 

But the MSC has retained some 
control after the local authorities con- 
ceded to u joint review procedure of 
the programme offered by each college 
in November and December, three 
months into the academic vear and 


eight months into the financial year. 
The draft plan suggests thtii adjust- 
ments will he possible ns a result or the 


markedly different from the prog- 
ramme. 

The uutcoine, a fur cry from Ihe 
MSC ur.ih for work-related nnn-adv- 
uneed further education which dogged 
the early discussions, will he viewed as 
the best possible outcome by many 
loctd auihrority leaders. Ii avoids the 
possibility of rows over recoupment 
unless specified courses were pro- 
vided. 

Not only are there suggestions of 
ministerial irbjcclions tu the packagd. 
but there arc signs that some local 
ediiL:iiinn authorities may resent even 
this limited concession of power to the 
MSC. 

The main crunch will come at the 
Associiiiion of Meirnpulitnn Author- 
ities education committee next Tues- 
day, where the harder line authorities 
arc represented. 


Second YTS year ‘not guaranteed’ 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Sixlccn^ciir-olds who joined the 
Youth Training .Scheme huiwecn this 
April iiiid iie.xt March could he debar- 
red fmin spending a second yeoron it. 

1_his is reveulcil this week in an 
additional note to ii document outlin- 
ing ii possible framework for n two- 
year Yl'S due to start in April I9K6. 

The note by Mr Peter Rimmcr. 
secretary to the youth training de- 
velopments section of the Manpower 
Services Commission, says that 16- 
year olds joining after that date will be 
eligible for two years. But the fate of 
this other group still has to be consi- 
dered. 

“It should he noted that there can be 
no guarantee of a second year of 
training for any 16-year-olds enlerine 
YT^ in 1985/86. Where such provision 
is possible, priority might need to be 
given to those remaining unemployed 
after completing their first 12 months 
of training,” the note says. 

New information on the scheme was 
also given this week by Mr Geoffrey 
Holland, director of the MSC, when he 
addressed a Confederation of British 


Industry conference in Dristnl. 

Denying that the two-year scheme 
would be II method of imcninlnymcni 
relief or ii form of cheun laboiir, Mr 
Holliimi said tliiii there stimild he only 


one mode of administration and de- 
livery. 

”wc have hod enough of Mode A 
and Mode B. that fs what some 
erroneously think of as first and second 
class citizens. We need one mode with 
one purpose and one basic grant for 
each persbn on the schemc.’nic said. 

But he cast some doubt at the 
possibility of setting a minimum period 
of off-ihc-job training. This had been 
outlined in the document as being 
likely to be set at the minimum of 10 to 
13 weeks - undoubtedly not an im- 
provement on the present minimum of 
13 weeks. 

He added that employers would 
need to have their hearts and heads 
examined if they did not choose to 
participate in Ihe scheme which above 
all was not about “do-gooding" but 
represented sound business sense. 

Mr Holland denied that however 
large the Exchequer contribution, the 


- - 


Memorial fund 
raisc.s £130,000 

A fund set up in memory of the late 
Lord Robbins, for 30 years a professor 
<11 the D'ndun School nf Economics, 
iind tin economist, public servant, and 
buppoitcr of the arts, has raised 
£l3iMHXi. which will gti towards re- 
search scholarships ana lectures. 

An annual scries of lectures, will be 
given at the LSE by top international 
economists. The postgraduate re- 
search scholarships, in economics, the 
arts, or higher education puliev, willbe 
awarded from October. 


Mr Holland: defended scheme 

cost of the scheme would still be too 
much. 

Mr Holland defended the decision 
to admit only approved training orga- 
nizations to ihe scheme. Tliey would 
be checked against criteria of organiza- 
tional and. training capability and to 
financial stability. 


New systems 

Cily University Is to run a new 
programme or fellowshlpe in en- 
gineering systems iruinagcmenl with 
the Engineering Industry Tinning 
Board. Fifteen fellowships will be 
awarded each to year lo quallflfed 
en^neers already working In In- 
dustry. 

Black governors 

All governing iKidics of Inner London 
Education Authority colleges will have 
a coopted place set aside for a black 

f overiior from this September. An 
LEA survey found 2 per cent of its 
college governors were of Asian origin 
and 2.3 per cent of Afro -Caribbean 
origin > much lower than the propor- 
tion of stuUenis from these back- 
grounds. 

Vocational first 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council has agreed locaU its new 
vocational award ihe BTEC First 
Certificate and Diploma. Courses 
will be introduced In September next 
year and will be available toll and 
part-tlmci or linked lo the Youth 
Training Scheme for those aged 17 
and over. 


Colin Welland is standing in front of one of Britain's major gas pipelines. Gas 
provides getting on for sixty per cent of all the heat used in British homes - and 
the way all that energy is transported about the countryside is one of the reasons 
why Colin is keen on gas. Because obs is delivered direct to Britain’s homes 
and factories through a network of over 150,000 miles of hidden, underground 


pipes - no lorries, trains or tankers needed, and no pylons to spoil the view. 
But the fact that it goes underground isn’t the only beauty of gas. It's also the 
cleanest of fuels to bum. Which helps to keep the air pui^r. 

So it’s not just gas customers who benefit. Britain benefits because people 
prefer gas. 
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lilt I IMLS HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 


TheUGC s lantasy game, by Sir Alwyn 


l*y O/iJii Wilj|;,s 

ScottFsIi Currcspniidunl 

S" dh.'HM ‘-'ir f'i U»r*;n(. 

•Sir Alnyn Wil|jj]ni>. laid ihf uni. 
wn ilJ receive niiirc Ihun .<i,oriu pages 

respond rtj phiised cuts of liifrerins 

If wflsjgcnoriilfy averlookcJ ih:it ihi> 

dccfldc was luiscd «>n "an ah^ 
stniMly.cnntX'ived sevL-n-wecIt exer- 

MIC eiiccis of jihasins ‘>ui the L/GC’s 


pUpw. <^>C aftcrmalh of (he GrocU 

<l« <l»niai;e he d id, said Mr Radi™, adding •“!« 


(riKh is tliB( ho has long since outlived his 
usefulness. Indeed over (he Iasi six months hit 
repuiation has suffered a series of severe setbacks '* 
^ ciimbduwn’* over stu 

rZn^T <«ndcmrtlorof the 

educalion is To 4ig^.“a W Mr" Zl "P"" 
weekend speech in Peierborough “ 


mniributiim inwards the full cost of 
added ® siudems, Sir Alwyn 

ilclrn^niwiivrtla' » ...i ■■.. .. 


rhe Government initwied. such os 
new blood” posts and the expansion 
of informatron technology, were 


. ilclrospectively, a whoHv wrone i 

impression had been created about the- Kk« recommended in’ reports 

Oovornmcni-s II per ccn. cp. of ’"f T'"S 

worst effects of the cuts on education 


Govcmnicni's 1 1 per cent cut oi 
grants between 1981 and 

Ihn^ '* **^®*‘^y emerging that 
the Government Imposed ihc cuts in 
order ip bring aboui a welbeoncd 
academic rcdcvcinpmem in higher 
cducatron,” said Sir Alwyn. ••NoC 
cjiuld be Airiher from ihc truth " The 
Gmernnicni find pursued only one 

AN academic devciopmen(s which 


and indusiry. 

°“*y contribution the govern- 

mJm r'®**® ‘he advance- 

ment of knowledge was to stand De- 

''’® iransposi- 

Syn “'■‘f Sir 

rwSn^" continual mismnfches be- 
forecasts and Gov- 
P"?'’**'?"* he wns apprehen- 
sive about planning for the late 198()s 
No matter what the universities said or 


Why we still need the lessons of the past 


by Peter Aspdcii 

‘he Secretary of Stntr> 
for Education, Sir Keith 

SSa?stsr;sfeir’ 

The sk ills m verbal and literaiy 


«po.sitlon and analysis which anw 
ms?' of ihe 


isifssi 

bfPJj''??!?'’'® and uniyeisiiie^ 




Kc?®hrdS.her'®'^ 

renof '''"“'T’ ""™'kc 

humanities, in view of its 

.Xtr 


set out to do following this latest 
exercise, Sir Alwyn feared they would 
end up frantically adjusting their 
commitments to suddenly 
imposed, unforsccable constraints ^ 
/ecent Jarrat report on the I 
efRcieni management or universities 
was irrelevant, lie claimed. The short 
comings attributed to the unIveSs 
^rc not endemic to them, buf arose 
mainly from the Government’s inabil- 
“y "“gnizc that the country’s 
economic decline could not be n» i 
'^•‘hout a well-founded cducX' 

increased by a third S 98 ' 

SMasi'-S 

ra:Ss:iS&" 

academics as assessS?s and 


f*?*"** ‘being elbowed 
out of the benefits system’ 


sxisSFte 

pcsldenr.launched'ihA« • “’® 

r.sas-soSfis 

•nd nlKi have S ™","V HsiM 
down, they will Ha wluttied 

choice of coJIece SJli their 

ary of C fw S,& Secret- 
not provide deffi ‘>o«s 

henefiiprovistonforo?..J^^^ o" 
rhesc must await iSl r ”Jf’ ***®a“se 
consultative paper m smrii"f. “ 

S=^!.‘is!S?S 

ssrSSsf'^ 

cause the oninlements be- 

submiitod iiniH^ihKri n't If 
sponsMio hc QreSn P^nS^'^""®’ 
hy mld-Sentc^bS " 


into account. 

iwint out that with v^^ few e J«nS„ 

|^h™ghtheg™^Ts‘'.S.„ 
their rountorparts aged 



Computers find stress points 


United 

Sife^JsS™ |!«S 
■ iS«ii«”4-"ss5;s 

. Thp. sclicnio -will ftm Ka 

that 


. 'W>rjr o^en the r^lE TudS'*”' 

ombarrassed by iheirlack 

on ?k= 1’™?'?“ 

remedial work Sn n?5S 

Wore (hey fall behind TX^h "'” 


Walgo " 
resists 
cuts plan 

I by Diivid Jobbins 

Britain’s universities 
, ^ A move to ?4h»ln 
document on further f°E^ 

education drawn up by the w 
and Local GovernmentWL^ ‘v 
ciniion has won the 
union s executive and was • 

be endorsed bv its 'inn.foi lo 
in Blockpoel yesterXr 
Nalgo s radical policy for ft.Ht. 
higher education presents a 
challenge to most ® 

underlying the Gov«^S,S>sT'°'“ 
PB^^r on higher educa^fni^Th! 

jolfcj, oven if,™ does 

It condemns the “nbandonmem-hv 
I told H, 7*'""® president. Mr BiJI Qm 

ls£“a"i”=.5a 

|rs,Xd‘X‘;:kSriTX 

.f Th^™^ XX' 

investment " ^ 

|F'>“XTalW 

'*’?* ncaaemic an^ soiS 

v^Shfes ai7hi'"“®® ‘he uni'- 

andSges 

wiSS'* nn *1“ ”?'‘"nnr exccuiive 
^rking party which drew up the 

Po?Rie 5h considered the case -. 

ilS' ‘hcte transfer into further 

n nJnnS®"®® '* “ •'‘umbting block to 
stniu?!w’ WP'^hensive. accc.ssible, 
i«u ’ resourced and demo- 
Sin ^ controlled systeni.“ But the 
roursc ® ngninst this 

I rcnnrl recommends an 

I jind r° planning, coordination 

ntcchiinisms for ilie uni- 
hnd./ ®.* proposes a new national 
firnn.c*?^ superccdc Ihc University 
aE Conimmce and the Notional 

hrnadk.Hk suppiemeiued by 

br^jv-l,ascd regional bodies. 

nrn^Ulfi*"® P”*'®y documcnfs general 
I expected to provoke 

I Hnno ““‘roversy, the recommenda- 
^®"^o/.POsts will almost cer- 
iinS!«. j fnction with other trade 
organizations, 

**** Association of Uni- 
’'craiy leachera. 

'^Bs expected to be 
stSS? “’r*’® management 

ffon higher educa- 

flS "®^f““ons should be changed so 
ii?!,.*®** are no longer the 

®*SK P*:®®®.*^® of academiS.- 
I ApIriA^ ® leaders believe that an 
E??^® eweer is not necessarily the 
I fo*" ® ''^cc chancellor. 

SSS ^ sector or their senior 

‘f’® ^^algo universities 
ieeffifn°”?°7®*^ *^®^ negotiators' re- 
wamed?h ®»? P®r cent pay offer, and 
J^eoches to consider Nvhat 
»n™ o^ mdustriai action would be 

I ris? ” ®^°*^®®*®'">fora£14-a-weeic 


_ . O’Brien. 


airectdr of the bmQ co- 

>» «W« 10 follow. 


WakofiJjJ" ok«ir™„ of 

attacked the f?2pL “■>. “'"IPhiee. 
“renewed emphasis nn f®*" 
ism ofschoHcilfa”"« 


siS5.TS.stsa' 


9^ *he local authority for is 
SlIZ* *«®5? because ! believe that 
kiil” *5® *"P8‘ important issues for 
Egl®; editeatlon in Britain in the last 
S“*JJ®r of the 20th century is the 
improvement of access.** he said, 

tml!!9 ”1?**^ effective way of achieving 
dSSiS'^®! ®®“®8 was to minimize the 
te'PP J>etween advanced and non- 
5nld!?»k education by con- 

unUillE the eminf9AMAM4ji .as. r...i.!-t. • 
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Theatre book’s author ‘copied thesis’ 


A leciiircr ul Uiiivcrsiiy Cullegc, Car- 
diff claims ihul large jiassiigcs of her 
piislgraduatc thesis have been copied 
unil reproduced in Ihc work of another 
k'ciurcr without her permission or 
acknowledge mcni. 

Dr Hilary Ball, a lecturer in the 
education d^ariincm, says parts of 
her Master orEducaiinii thesis of 1972 
on Theatre in Education have turned 
up in a book by Dr Christine Reding- 
lon, a lecturer at Kent University, 
entitled Ca/i Theaire Teach?, pub- 
lished in I9H3. 

Dr Ball says some passages of her 
thesis are reproduced with virtually 
identical wording in Dr Redington^s 
book. She complained to the book's 
publishers, Pereamnn Press, who im- 
mediately withdrew the hook pending 
an investigation. 

But Pergamon pul the book back on 
the market following advice from Lon- 
don solicitors Reynolds Porter Cham- 
berluin. They wrote to Dr Ball telling 
her there had been no copyri(^t in- 
fringcmuiit, which required ^'substan- 
iial renrodiiciion” of the original work, 

Dr Ucdinglon also denies lifting any 
parts of Dr Ball’s work. “Of course I 
read it. and niiisl have absorbed it .is it 
is an exix'lleiit piece of work. But there 
is no question of i-opying any iif it. The 
matter lisis been, (iiiite rightly, investi- 
gated and the Ihiok has been cleared,” 
she said. 

But Dr Bill! remains adamant that 
certain sections of her thesis have been 
lifted dircetly. ”1 just sat down and 
started reading her book out of interest 
one day, and liminediaicly recognized 
parts of it, even though I had written 
my thesis more than 10 years ago,” she 


A lecturer claims that part of her PhD thesis has 
appeared in another lecturer’s book. Peter 
Aspden reports on the allegations 


said. After reading ihc book, she 
tracked down Dr Redingtun's PhD 
thesis of 1979, on which her hook was 
partly based. Iliat also contained parts 
of Dr Ball's earlier work, she claims. 

“It cannot be coincidence when 
whole paragraphs have identical 
phrasing,” she said. For example, in 
her thesis, the foltiiwing passage 
appears; "Tom Clarke’s aim in starting 
his Children’s Playtime, in 1944, at the 
Argyle Theatre. Birkenhead, was to 
combat the influence id the cinema 
and encourage a love for the theatre. 
He wanted to introduce children to the 
living theatre by an cnieriainmcni 
‘which first and foremost was good 
fun’." 

Dr Redinglun wrote in her book: 
“Tom Clarke’s aim in starling his 
Children’s Playtime ot the Argyle 
Theatre, Birkciihcnd, in 1944 was to 
combat the influence of cinema and to 
cnconrugc a love of the theatre. He 
wanted to introduce children to the 
living theatre by an ciiieriiiiniiicnl 
whkm was fiisl uiid foremost good 
full.” 

Other examples include; UR BALL 
- ‘‘Ultimately, under the revised 
elementary Education Code of 1924, 
the Board of Educalion recognized the 
attendance of children at dramatic 
performances during school hours and 
paid a grant upon approved expendi- 
ture for the purpose." 


Agricultural research 
^ could be wrecked’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Government cuts in agricultural re- 
search announced earlier (his year will 
lake cflcd so fust they will wreck some 
programmes before industry has a 
chance to take them up, according to 
Lord Selborne, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural and Food Research Council. 

Speaking to the Campden Food 
Preservation Research Association 
last week, he said the Government 
should give a long-term commitment 


to protect agricultural research fund- 
ing from fuiiher cuts. "Notliing could 
be more damaging to research prog- 
rammes than me present lack oi cer- 
tointy on future funding,’’ he said. 

The AFRC has still to team its share 
of a £10 million cut in research com- 
missioned by Ihc Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food announced in 
the White Paper on public spending 
earlier this year. The allocation of the 
cut, ond of a further £10 million 
reduction in 1986/87, will be decided 
by the new Priorities Board for Food 
and Agriculture Research, chaired by 
Sir Kenneth Durham of Unilever. 

Lord Selborne suggested the cut was 
imposed in the mistaken belief that 
ngriculturni research in this country 
wns higher than in other OECD coun- 
tries -a reference to figures published 

Women swell 
part-time ranks 

There has been a dramatic increase in 
the number of women entering part- 
time courses at Scottish universities 
between 1978 and 1983. This is re- 
vealed in the latest Scottish Education 
De{mrtment statistical bulletin on uni- 
versity students. 

TIte number of female entrants to : 
. part-time courses rose by 74 per cent I 
trom 1978 to 1982, and byafiirther36 
per cent in 1983. Last session, there 
were 450 female undergraduate en- 
trants compared to 260 male entrants. 
The total number of part-time female 
students in 1983/84 was almost double 
the number of men: 1,010 compared to 
540. 

The bulletin shows that 69 per cent 
of postgraduate students in Scottish 
universities are male, with postgradu- 
ates in Scotland amounting to Just 
under 1 1 per cent of the national total. 
Undergraduates at Scottish universi- : 
tics represent 16 per cent of the 
natiqrvij W*|l,44.p9r.cp;i|,0|f,^Jtpiji/fift,. 
women. /.•i,,iii,i,ji/-« t^-n. i.ih 


DR KEDINGTON - "The matter 
was eventually sciilcd in 1924. Under 
the revised Elementary Education 
Code, the Board of Educaiinn recog- 
nized the allendancc of children ul 
dramatic performances during school 
hours, ana paid a cram upon approved 
expenditure for inc purpose.^ 

DR BALL - "Titcy brought drama 
into the classroom, without plaifonn 
and stage effects, and with tne mini- 
mum orcttstiimc. Their main purpose 
was to stimulate spontaneous oramalic 
work la schools and to allow children 
to join in the action, with occasional 
scenes for them to watch.” 

DR REDINGTON - ’‘‘nic company 
brought drama into the school witnuiit 
a platform, or stage effects and the 
minimum of costume. Their main 
purjKisc was to siimulalu spontaneous 
dramatic work in schools and to allow 
children to join in the action with 
occasional scenes for them ii> wutch.” 

Dr Bull claims there are many other 
examples of marked similnritics and 
purnplirusing, both in Dr Redington’s 
thesis, received from Glasgow Uni- 
versity. and the early pari of her Inter 
book. 

“I realize there is no copyright on 
ideas, but many of the pieces of work I 
have quoted and used, and my whole 
line or argument has been reproduced 
almost exactly - and without an ock- 
nowlcdgcmcnt,’’ she said. 


’Ihc snlkiiors representing Pergu- 
inon agreed in ihcir letter that it was 
“perhaps unfortuiidtc'' that Dr Re- 
limutcin did not jcknirwlcdgc in her 
bibliography that she had read Dr 
Uall's thesis, but ihai was "probably 
because she found little there which 
she had not already found in the 
originul sources.” 

Dr Redington also admits she 
should have acknowledged Dr Ball’s 
thesis, although she says she men- 
tioned it in the bihliograpny ul the end 
of her thesis and in » feoinoic in her 
book. 

Mr Christopher Price, of Reynolds 
Porter Chamberlain, said in his letter 
to Dr Hall: "The fact that, as a result of 
your independent researches, you 
both chose some of the .same passages 
of earlier works for quotation or 

C araphrase was coincidental and is 
iirdly surprising in view of the re- 
latively iimitcd original moierial avail- 
able." 

/'Tlie end result is thui Ihc sifeilar- 
ities between your thesis and Dr 
RcJinglon's book arc nut marked and 
are no greater than one would expect 
of two works which trace the history of 
a sniiill, specialist movement.” 

Or Hall has now abandoned her 
case, ulthuiigh not because she has 
been convinced by any of Ihc argu- 
ments. “I cannot afford to take on a 
firm of London solicitors, but I know 
that somcihins wrong has happened, 
"I consider Dr Kcoington has acted 
in an unprincipled way, and that is 
more worrying than any damage done 
to me personally. It is important to 
mainlain standards and principles in 
the academic world.” 


in last year’s Cabinet Office review of . 
British research and development 
spending. 

But even if the cuts went ahead, he 
fell (hey could be phased more slowly. 
He believed the success of the Agri- 
cultural Genetics Company linked to 
the research council in raising capital 
suggested there was scope for^ increas- 
ing research funding from other 
semrees, but existing support was being 
withdrawn loo quickly. "I hope the 
Government will consider repnasing 
these cuts to prevent unnecessary 
damage to programmes for which 
industrial funding is a possibility, but 
will take time to arrange," he said. 

The AFRC has also set up a study to 
assess (he scope for private funding of 
the Soil Survey of England and Wales, 
whose future is threatened by separate 
Government cutbacks. 

The survey is run from (he AFRC- 
administered Rothampsled Ex- 
perimental Station and receives £1.7 
million a year from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It will receive half that 
sum next year, with state support 
disappearing altogether the year arier. 
'Hie counclihas commissioned a firm 
of outside consultants to study the 
survey’s future organization and to see 
if outside customers will pay for soil 
maps. 

£3,900,000 
from Oman 

Sunderland Polytechnic and Wcarside 
College have won a £3,900,000 techni- 
cian trainlM contract from the Uni- 
versity of Qaboos, Oman. 

The contract, made witli tlie col- 
leges' jointly run Sunderland En- 
gineering Education Developmftnt 
Service (SEEDS), is to train 127 
technicians in agriculture, oudio-^sual 
techniques, engineering, medicine, 
science and stores mana^ment. 

The first trainees start this Seiltem- 
ber on two-year courses which include 
BTBC certificate courses run at local 
colleges. Qaboos Univerdiy needs 
almost 500 technicians trained, and if 
satisfled with the first group of trainees 
will extend the contract, according to 
SEEDS executive secretary Mr Artliur 
Henderson. 

The contract will make a £1 ,640,000 
surplus, and is part of a £70 million 
laboratory equipment contract sup- 
plies through a British Government 
consortium. All the university's equip- 
ment, || .tp,coi^..frppV, fhef;U|UtM.,i 
*^8ffpnv-ii 'li fTv»: y ''/W 
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What CATE 
did. . . 

With backbench Tory MPs in- 
creasingly restive about the unre- 
solved leacheis’ strike. Sir Keith 
Joseph has been rather short of good 
.news in report to his cronies. But (he 
first reports from his teacher educa- 
tion waichdna_ CATE provided a 
small boost to nis campaign for better 
standards by refusing acaeditation 
(o existing leachcr training courses. 

Sir Keith felt so vinilicatcd by 
CATE's findings that he reported 
them direct to Mrs Thatcher, in the 
Cabinet's boikI news ritual known as 
"Telling Mother”. "Mnihcr" is said 
to have smiled. 

Victorian 

valoos? 

A very public inconvenience for 
John Pearman, chairman of Wake- 
field's education conimiltee, visit- 
ing (he Assodatlon of Colleges In 
Further and Higher Educalion Isle 
of Wight conference. The cultural 
hlghspol was a guided tour of 
Osborne House. 

Mr Pearaiaui seeking some re- 
lief, discovered that the stately 
home's facilities consisled only of 
Queen Victoria’s own charming but 
firmly locked commode, and was 
forced to leave (he party and sprint 
across the grounds to a discreetly 
positioned Fortaloo, 

Front "Heartsearch '* columns of the 
New Statesman. "Underemployed 
iecutrer, divorced, early fed 
im, seeks warm, affectionate 
female, for re-energizing purposes 


and resurrecting the will to live. Age 
unimpoiiant, lively personality vit- 
al, ” Js it wise for any lecturer to 
coitfess to beine underemployed? 
Presumabh Sir ICeith does not read 
the New statesman. 


al," Is it wise 
coitfess to beii 
Presumably Sii 


Amazing 

Raison 

Mr Timothy Raison, (he minister for 
overseas development, seemed any- 
thing but displeased by the sugges- 
tion at a press brleuiia that his 
mlnfstry's new scholarship scheme 
for Commonwealth students should 
tear his name. Accepting that an 
ODASSS scholar did not have quite 
the same ring as a Rhodes or Ful- 
bright scholar, he declared himself 
open to suggestions. A Raison scho- 
lar, perhaps? “That's for you to 
decide,” replied an only slightly 
embarrassed minister. 

Coombe Lodge, the local authority 
funded further education staff col- 


Havbig introduced an equal opportunflles doUcv for Us staff the -T Fresiuzcnu Menatp 

four. Pictured In the boardroom are (from left to right) Professor overJ^OO.OOO. Thls^does^ please 


four. Pictured In the boardroom are (from left to right) Professor 
Ltiage Brown, head of the department of adult and continubis 
education at Glasgow University, Diana Warwick, general secretary 
™. “,® University Teachers, Lady Anglesey and 

EUzateth Thomas, former secretary general of the Authors’ Lendlna 
and Copyright Society. * 

Biotech effort under review 


The Science and Engineering Re- 
searcli Council's bloiechnoloBy 
directorate is under review after ns 
•first four years of operation. The 


and the Medical, Agricultural and 
Food, and Natural Env^nment coun- 
cils -have strong iiUercsis iiMhe ffeld. 


chaired by Dr (Varies Reece of ICI, 
will consider its future direction. 

Biotechnology Is wideW recognized 
as a prioritiy for researen in l^itain, 
but it is one of the areas where the 
Advisory Board for the Reseat^ 
Councils is concerned about coordina- 
tion between different funding agen- 
; cieifi M..f lo >ii i II tci.t :< 

i Pour research ceunoUs -^theiSBRfi:|-.. 


.-.MB — iiuT« siiuiig iiiicreais in me iiejQ, 

ns well as the Department offrada and 
Industry’s biotechnology unit run by 
the Oovcmmcnl . Chemist Dr Cole- 
man. Dr Coleman oiul Dr Dai Rees, 
director of the MRC’s National Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, are also 
raemters of the panel. 

The directorate, run by Dr Geoffrey 
Potter, has oonceulraled on areas of 
likely Industrial application, and has 
been working to sel up research clubs, 
where companies sutwribe to a set of 
’ reseafeh-'projeiMg' with cot^' .fUndlM ", 
Iffcra the SERC. 


over£5OO,OO0. This does noi please 
the DES-based Finiher Education 
Unit, whose staff are appealing 
against a £1.5 million cut. 

Naughty and nice 

Sympathy for Industry stUI has a 
llUle way to go at (he lop. Sir Peter 
SwJnnerton-Dyer, expfaJnliig the 
qualities of universi^ declsira- • 
making to foreign delegates at a 
British Council semlnar^t weeki 
|Tfyou were as bright as academics 
have to be, bu( were also obnoxious, 
you would go into business and 
make a great deal of money. It is 
nlceness which keeps you In 
academic lU^'. 

k I I 

Cash is still not too light at South- 
ampton Utliversity, whidi is dig-' 
ging deep tdfind£2S,00Q tosupport 
the WoHd Archaeoloacal Cdn- 

f ress*s-flrst meeting in BrUpin - at 
outhampton - uext year.^ tvhtr.wr ■ 
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Do the job 
properly - 
or not at all 

If, as Jean Bocock suggests (Union 
View, May 24) an npproprlale re- 
sponse to the Green Paper is to echo 
Alice's cry of *‘curlouscrand curious* 
er *, then recenl developments in 
teacher education are certainly re* 
minlsccnt of (lie Mad llaKer's tea 
parly. 

In particular the National Advis- 
ory Body's antics have surely des* 
(rayed wbnt nttle credibility it has 
left as a "planning body” for local 
authority higher educntlon. We've 
Mtnesseri over the Inst twoyears or so 
now the NAB goes about managino 
Inc Jinplcmenfntlon of cuts, but li*s 
only In the last few weeks that weVc j 
seen Just how much of a botch up It I 
can make of dcveropIng/Rdminlsler- I 
ing an expnjislon. | 

Faced with an Instruction lo In- 
provision 

the NAB sets eboul closing three 
colleges and itvo polytechnic depart- 
menu, all of wfilcli are heavily 
Involved In primary teacher f ralnlnn. 
Courses which the NAB Itself adnUls 
are recognlaed to be of higher slon* 
and quality, Colteges which all 

*•**2® ?or/ of educallonal criteria we , 

1m7u"‘ expect a planning , 

T “ servicing 

(wlAoul duplication) a whole geos- i 

mIS y®®’ P*'ofi»^slve and i 

Mtcnslve Inscrvice and confinulns 

Joining provision, or again having c 
developed strong links and Involve- N 


1^.- 

] \ WC T 





Afar*stglitcd 
approach lo the 
Hast African 
ramfnc has 
resulted in £33,000 
ofappcol funds 
going lo 
Nollinghani 
University lo ftind 
a threc*year 
lectureship in 

( agriculture. 

Mr Oliver 
Walston, a 
Cambridgeshire 
farmer whose 
"Send a tonne to 
AA-ica”schcme 
has raised more 
than £2 mlilion, 
made the offer lo 
the university’s 
Departfflcnlof 
Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

The lecturer will 
be principally 
concerned with an 
MSc course in 
agronomy, 
threatened by a 
ftveze on staff 
recruitment. 

Pictured is 
Professor Derek 
Irvins (left) with a 
Sudanese student, 
Sullman Abdel 
Rahim Elnadeif, 
on this year’s 
course. 


TIIETIME.SHI(;FIEREDUCATION.SUPPUaii:pfT 

PhD rates still too 
slow, says SERC 


I by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Universities are responding sluBeishlv 
to the Sticncc .incT Engineering Re- 
March Council's demand for better 
PhD submission rates. Latest figures 
show overall four-year completion 

S n SERC-supponed 

riiu candidates only rose from 49. 1 

percent between 1983 

and 1984. 

Although rates for individual in- 
siiiuiions vary wildly from year to year 
because the numbers registered are 
m en very low. many universities and 
rallcges show a completion rate below 
. P®*" **nt. Among those with over 20 
students who began in 1980, they 


«« j I r“ 'r ^li'^ersiiy per cent) 

(3« por"‘Sr 

Tlicsc institutions will be concerned 
wcause the council wrote to vice 
chancellors last summer complaining 
that submission rales were too low! 
and calling for "a substantial increase 
in the near future”. The SERC now 
puts submission rates for individual 


miimi I aUKL now r. 

WJ 1 — ^ I puts submission rates for in dividual per cent coi 

brainwashers, say academics 

Leading academics have al Council Of Women and Families for ... ^ 


departments before grants comm;., 
when they make quoS S 
poslgrnduaie studentships. ? 
strong suggestion that tBy sh^ll liv^ 
direct action in the cu.se of an J 

cent in l5s3 to 58 pff^t £",1? P*' 

The Srattish univei^itfes toeeihKr 
average better than the United^ 1? 
dom figure of 51 percent wihflIS 
cent or their 2lj“hD studemsmJ! 
pjcting ill the four years to 1984 TV 
between different boa^ 
and committees of the SE»r 

f!!®' recorded in 1983 wiih 

f® >*u®Jearphysics board scon^’sS 
SSfi" ^ than others at Is » 
SERP n^H commluee of 

and the Economic and Social 
Research Council only recording I4i 
per cent completion. ® ■* 


The onk criteria the NAB has vet 

5?- ^ cloBur^ 

Ute Hbitrary designation that the 
aepartments concerned are too small 
to be viable. 

®oWbb( the colleges 
**t«»*«^ with closure which 
The knock-on effect on 
often 

A number of colleges are beins 

*SiG"ln° a slgnlficaSt 

nn.nJ" training 

nuinbers without the concurrent rise 
in th^ lolaIJMargct” numbera or,*of 
cours^ hiDdlng. In one case this 
expansion amounts to some 50 per 
cent over two years, and these 
crises arc by reasolSTf the 

relocations for the proposed clo- 

£«?* ^ their non- 

trahiing courses to balance 
out the muiibers and the Onnneina 

ciostng of arts and hunumHIes 
raurra which tliey were encouraged 

I ooi. *“® ™o<l»»ess pervades - not 
^t the content but also the melhtKi 
^ M? R*[®P®***ts* Colleges wore given 
a ridiculously short lime to respond 

the ^tcr vacnllon period. The pro* 

5hf JlS ®**“***>y that 

the NAB teacher education group did 
"®‘ <0 hWo Its dlaatlsraJlton 
that one member £ 
repotted to bo considering resigning 
on principle over tiie Issue. * ® 

wrtllM «• tl•« llm. of 

willug, the proposals slUI have to 

nc^iato two stages of the NAB 
^Ukm-making procedure - the 

still a chance fbr good sense I'a 

***A^ ’iSlii*** ® *0 redeem itself. 
And while that process 'Is (nkinv 


I fading academics have mounted a 
waorous defence of (heir own and 
rollcagues departments in the wake of 

lba?"b!SS?^"P^“ ®"®«®s 

that blatant Indoctnnalion” is rife in 

univereities, polytechnics and schools. 
A handful of academics whose 
sp®c'fic attack in 
and Indoctrina- 
lion are now considering publishing 
‘b®**" ®wn documents to co^ci whaf 
they ull "misleading references”, 
benipr academics at Bradford Uni* 

P®®®* studies are 
arnong those who believe ihelrdepart- 
ErS.?** maligned and are now ron- 
sldcrmg wnting a reply. 

academics have 
runted a staunch defence both of 
heir own and colleagues’ departments 
^ if allegations in the rejwrt 

bralnwasSd. 
wfitlen by Dr 
”®derin philosophy al 
airlock Cplfeac, and editor Sf the 
Rcf'feiv; Dr Den- 
lecturer in the 
education al the 
Jlytechnic of North London- and 

^TSbojJSt 

^id fails 

DOHish further education lecturers 
weekend to 

?e?^hJLS Wining Scheme 

1 defeated at their own 
itional conference 

•S'* Jl®«|otIonio rrilhdrawfrom the 
Si!?5u‘ 1*®*'^ **’® withdrawal of 
her trade unions, was defeated at 1 hi» 
inual general meeting of the Educa- 
mal Institute of Scotland bv 3(in 

?te Sli'T minor 5 " S’ 

i 

. However. Mr d 


Families for 

ih^ “Indoctrination at 

the higher level is both easy to achieve 
and potentially extremely damaging " 
The report cites the London Iftl- 
wreiiy Instihite of ^ucation and the 
I^lyle^nic of North London as "noto- 

iSni!® “tendentious ex- 

ammalions , and suggests that such 
Draclices sre napil,. <•_ . .. 


...G lunner sers "tendentious ex- roiircATK. . -'■*“101 ims maae tneir 
ammalions ', and suggests that such d*^®® attacks. 

practices are partly responsible for the unHc»»H chairman of the 

existenre of indoctrination in schools said**'^Th school of peace studies, 

Now Professor Ted Wraaa director ihlr-J. .Af 'Wlication in 

of the school of education at Exeter m iJSSSi?®,* **'®s®ho®l regards itself 
UjUvereity and an external examiner therefbre seeks 


Umvereitv and an external examiner thereTore seeks 

soS ThU™ non-Oovcrnmcnl 
h!Sh 5® of EducalionTs a ?me^ completely inaccu- 

ac^emics a™e quarter*'' f *f*’°°* "=®®'ved three 
nght-Mng academics, and by political * funding through the 

ly mddle-of-the-road academics ” n Committee, and 

ProfessorWraggwasfirmlyo?p^^^ Sjf " \?"«y of 

J® jjjo * proposal that depart- Trust ’ *h® Rowntrec 

senior lecturer in 

stete fimding; “Some people Zh.Tav mem ‘‘eport- 

tal you ,hoold elose*^ dewoThIo “ do„’ “id: 

departments if their emphasis is on simni»" * • mdocinnation is ns 

rete'S •’= l™e pepr feeftorf„^ SSaS 

— ___=™ies. Indocirinatlon ean^™" 

Lecturers’ inservice training ‘ 

by Patricia Santinelli losa »i,». .. . ® 

Wea. Hal, 

b‘.«.her aSS veJ P'®n"®d two 


Umvereh^s"SoTl^^^^ peS« ?mSes Si'sdoLl '■ Much 

course the target of his aiiarfc* T * . ‘ cannot proscribe con- 

Dr Paul Rogers, chairman of the ***“®^^^ 

undergraduate school of peace studies subjects from a ve^yowy 

said: '^here is a clear SJSK 

the T^rt that the school to pnliiical, social and cu- 
bs intfoctrinatorv and ''"S"'?®”*® «ssues.” 


•uiiuiiig from non-Oovcrnmcni in a speclalisi 

n,i, 1, oomplelely 1=! 

university Grants ComSce " airi .k 

only 25 per cent from n vnn'etv*?Ir' have frequently b«D 

sourivK vnnety of drawn a nioct 


oniv « i '-'"*“»^^-omml[tce, and 
only 25 per cent from n vnrietv nf 
»ur«e, including .|,e KlL”o 

senior lecturer in 
primary education in the same deoart 
mcni at the PNL ns Dr o“ wfe 

I .think indoctrination is ns 
simple as t S nn^tr^^.»rt .U- _ 


J • linvf irciluemiy peea 

drawn nlniost exclusively from nco- 
Marxist discussion. It says ilial tbf 
papers nscU "londct! questions” to 
steer students towards answers which 
were ‘forgone conclusions". 

Dr Rcndcl said; “Many of our slu- 
dents are mntiirc .students, so that to 

ClIAflAtflS ■ » *a . • . J 


“hPJ®,®* ‘t portrayed in the rcnori* mnture .students, so that to 

If they criticize panets on Marvief ?®88cst that tliM can be indoctrinated 
economics, they should also crlticil* ** outrageous. The aims of Ihe course 
papers which don’t contain MarxUr serious information In aa 

economics. Indoctrination Janno™" . 

1__ Bernard Crick, page Hi 


lor lecturers in further and 
hI? *'®* ’^®®“ ®ri*icized by 

observed behveen June 1983 and “2 


yo«’i;2ieu™m.'“'™''P'“""=‘'‘'™ 

P"*®"‘ course, however, elves 
repeti. 

en!Z '>0 '“koi, to 

u 5®“®f connections and coher. 
cnee between the work of the first and 


U\ /TT T ‘he fim rn 

HMI urges adult expansion 

piwislo5*ffljStirKS flio rtrengUn of the liierucy . 

taken M amn tk« weaknenses nrhiSK ,™k 

h existing student numbara oli?®** l^cre was an over-emDh- 
stretching th^ m-aoAH* . 3^ asis on maniniilBfinii nt ■_ F . 


Andy Whyte 

« twtiepot executive 


Howew Mr n" ‘"'"8' he said. 


S«SiSS 

mmmer of Idat ,1^ KdhS .J? 
varying provii offmrta Sf 

denae nrbnn area, of Sie? ^ 

S dIrSr" '“™’ “■* 

The rqiort urges a ereatei- BHini. ■ 


vta^ ‘K'h!*’" 

discussions with larae 

»f aludenls from™ ^ 

”™8c of bacl^unds, that a sub. 

i»nilng K*7be Mref *’*' 

wytaijv*r; 

SUnW6W.'Mliftn4iiS^*W 


‘incoherent’ 

second years. Putting partoftheblori 
release period at the Mginnina of tl« 
serond year could help. 

Die inspectorate also calls for regu- 
lar internal appraisal of the content 
and methods of the major componeati 
in both years. ^ 

In the longer term thought ought to 
best given as to whether the scheme in 
Its present form and design can be 
serve the needs of further and higher 
education staff. 

"Whole-hearted commitment to Ihe 
r®''®|bpuicnf of (he professional skills 
m sfaffhas still to be made in the region 
3x.fl®* buthorilies and colleges," 
HMI SMS. 

It adds that in particular there is an 
wgent need to agree formally on the 
roles of mentors and the patterns of 
release and support for them and for 
®‘bdents on the course. 

«« i5P f much ftiller sense of part- 
nersmp f^m the region's local author* 
,J®s and colleges is required in using 
■ the course. ^ 

• An extra £6m has been set aside by 
the Department of Education and 
Science to finance three new inservlw 
if?J5 priority areas during 1985/ 
1986 after consultation with local au- 
tnonUes. 

The areas are a special scheme lo , 
wp^it training for tlie Introduction of 
me General Certificate for Secondaiy 
Educahon, the training of further 
education teachers to develop their 
competence in technical, commercial 
fMW^cts, ^nd training 

wd^^rT SSJ® 
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overseas news 


US student aid programme defended 


from Willinni Norris 

WASHINGTON 

*1 hey arc nut quite tmt of ihc wuod yet. 
but ihurc is quid saiisfiicliun in Amer- 
ican highcrcducaiion circles that Pres- 
iilcni Kcjgun's plan lo slash 51.7 
billion fmin the sludeni loan program- 
me is now a dead Idler. 

The House of Kuprcscntalivcs' ver- 
sinii of ihc l9Ko hudgei, wliich 
diicrgeil after two days of debate, 
during which three Kepuhlieun 
altcmnis to slush cdueatinn spending 
were heavily defeiiieil, noi only res- 
tores Ihe SK billion (or studciii .iid but 
allows it to rise with iiitliilion through 
IW7. ^ 

Higher uilueaiion programmes 
aimed at low-income studenis also 
reeeimi an inflation boost, while 
Ollier higher edneiition speniiiiig was 
fni/en al 198.S levels for but 
ulhiwed to increase at the rale of one 
half of infl.*ilioii for the next iwo years. 

All in all, llie pmspeel is imineasur- 
.ibly lieller llimt it was a few inoiilhs 
ago when ilie iUMgaii Inulgd was 
intriHlneed. ‘I'here will still be some 
hard bargaining in commitiee between 


(he House uiul .Sen.ile piopiik.iK. )iiii 
ilic gap is noi ihui uide 

rhe Senjie e.irlier .-inprovcd a plan 
which would eui snenJiiie on siudcnl 
loans, but only by KiXimillion So un- 
less the presiileni refuses in sign the 
eventual compromise, which is un- 
likely, it looks as though ihc univer- 
siiics e.'in breath ugain for another ye.ir. 

The House of Represeniuiives vole 
on the budgei is being seen as yei 
another Idim ti3 (he prestige of liducii- 
lion .Scereijry Williain Hemidi, who 
has been vuciferims m his support of 
the president's pl.rn to slash liie stii- 
deni loan programme. 

Mr Bennett , whi> has just celebrated 
his first KNl days in office - if "eele- 
brated" - is the right word - (ohl his 
staff ruefully last week; "Life is hard, 
hut public life can he harder, li was my 
intention In have a dull debut, but 1 
expect there will he more controversy 
as we proceed. I ilo noi seek con- 
troversy. lull (here is no reason lo liitle 
our beliefs iiiuler a Inisliel. We shmilil 
be |mblic and proiul an<l cniiliileiii 
ab(Mil oiir views." 

Iliiving saiil iliai, Mr Meniidt 
proiii|i(ly iip|ieared on lelevision to 


Chinese universities to help 
achieve modernization 


by Geoffrey Parkin.s 
China's Communist Pariv has 
announced ihat the entire education 
system is In be geared to achieving the 
ciHintry'.s economic goals and its mod- 
ernizalinn. 

The nariy's central eommiltcc re- 
cently decided to remove tenure for 
higher education teachers and aban- 
don state funding for and gear seicn- 
tide and technological research to 
industry and increased production. 

Among the most sweeping changes 
arc: 

# tile itiUudiieiioii of a scbolarbliip 
system linking grants to academie 
TCrformancc. while most students will 
have (n pay fees and meet ihcir own 
expenses; 

# greater autonomy for universities 
and colleges in how they spend their 
funds, in making appointments, in the 
choice, design and teaching of courses; 
#frecdom lo select their own re- 
search and engage in commercially 
profitable projects, on an institutional, 
departmental or individual basis. 

Other changes include greater free- 
dom for students to choose courses in 
compliance with a graduate assign- 
ment scheme under the guidance of Hie 
.state, employers and institutions, and 
a massive increase in (he (raining of 
school teachers. 

The committee appears to have 
opted for n dual system of student' 

S ort. While introducing a scho- 
ip system linking level of grant to 
academic performance, it has at the 
same lime in effect ruled (hat free 
higher education and stntc support 
should no long^cr be available to most 
students. But it will continue to pro- 
vide grants for teacher trainees, those 
assigned to lough projects after gra- 
duation and those in financial difficul- 
lics. The extra funds released by the 
move can then be channelled into key 
hi^i-priority educational projects. 

The new sy.stcm appears to allow a 
considcrnhlc degree nr flexibility, as it 
is closely tied to Ihc new graduate 
assignment scheme whereby students 
choose or arc selected for courses 
involving work-study arrangements or 
which are taiiored to specific work or 
rcseorch. 

The best or most suitable students 


will be sponsored either by the state, 
employers or institutions, while other 
students will have to pay their own way. 
Sponsored students agree a service 
period nf between five and eight years 
after graduation. Students who break 
their contracts musi repay all fees aiul 
grants to their sponsors. 

1'he new system of sponsorship, fees 
and grants has alrcudv been intro- 
duced into a number of higher educa- 
tion institutions, including many in 
Shanghai. There, workratudy pro- 
grammes and sludeni part-time work 
were oncourugL-il and prolilcraicd as 
many students suddenly found them- 
selves having to pay tecs and meet 
living expenses. 

University authorities concerned 
maintain that living conditions, 
although always poor, have not de- 
teriorated and students with financial 
troubles do receive financial a^statice. 
On the basis of this experience the 
central committee feels that the nat- 
ional adoption of Ihe new scheme 
will.be B success. 

The greater autonomy permitted to 
universities and colleges in the spend- 
ing of funds, appointments, courses, 
teaching and research goes hand in 
hand with the parly central commit- 
tee's policy of commercializing further 
and higher education (and indeed, 
many of the middle and technical 
schools). 

The committee is convinced (hal 
state control is stifling and that com- 
mercialization will facilitate the in- 
tegration of research and study wiili 
production, liberate productive poten- 
tial and provide trie "incentive of 
material reward” for the successful. 

But while greater autonomy is to be 
permitted, the slate has reserved Ihe 


"proniability", end (he committee’s 
reform statement made it quite clear 
(hat successful institutions will be en- 
couraged with material rewards, while 
those that do not produce the goods 
will be consolidated or closed down. 

Clearly, another new measure to 
allow university staff a say In the 
appointments and dismissals of senior 
oriicials including vice-presidents, will 


.itmoiincc tils bcliul th.ii ihv public wjk 
I'L'hinil him .mil ihc iksuc <if cuMmi* 
siuiicni iiul uiiulil mil be ■illnwcd in 

iIIl -. 

"Some pL-iiplc feel tlijl loo many 
lilflueni Mudenls are gelling itid finm 
the govcrnineiii," he said. “If vtiii look 
:ii ilic pnl!\ iliiit have been tiikomif the 
Ainenean neopie, ihey think that lliis 
is line of ihe are.is we slmuld look at 
elosuly.” 

*1 lie l-aliicatjon nep.irliiieni esti- 
mates ihai college aid goes ui about 
l.t.llOil studenis wluise (iimilies eurii 
more itnin tliNi.CMHi annually, tliuiigli 
others claim that Ihc figure is less titan 
half of lliul. 

"Everyone who's knowledgeable 
about the facts knows thiii we've c«>i 
programme problems here. :ind mat 
wc'vc got it limited umminl of money 
Mr llenncil said. ‘‘Whether the issue 
is sciiled or not for this year, it will 
i-onic lip again.'' 

It has not been a liapfiy week for the 
iinforiiiiiiile Mr Meimell. Long eoiisi- 
tiered ii pillar of llie "new liglii", he 
now finds himself uiuler (ire from both 
sides of llie jtoliiieal s|ieelnini. 

rnnservaiives are cspeejiilly angry 


, A" 

¥4i t- 


ill }iis .letioti in forcing Ihe rL-signaiioii 
of rwosciiior advisers. Eik-vit Cjardner 
and Lawrence U/ell. bce.iuse of their 
eoniciilion ilnii federal aid to the 
h.mihc.tnpcd sliould he climiiiuled. 

I).ivi(i Siimleis. field director (or the 
coiisurs alive cmiicus. has jcciised Mr 
Ik-niieli of "kick of inicstiiial Icirti- 
iiide”. He siiid liiiierly hisi week: 
'*C'onserv.i(ives husv u new axiimi 
iinniiid town. Onec wu sr.in getting iiiir 
people in positions uf auihority, 
they're not our people any iiuuc." Ms 
Ckirdiier herself claiiiis tliiit itenneM 
cMvccI in lo “u McCarthyite smear 

CHiiinuigir'. 

Mcmiwliile u left-wing group, I'co- 
pie for the American Way. is accusing 
the .Secretary of staffing the ecliicaiinn 


dcpartmciii with "fiir nght-wing iilca- 
logiies opposed lo Ihe concept of 
punlic educiKlon". ‘‘Under Bennett 
Ihe fur rigiii lias a new friend at the 
lop," they add. 

Itefore his appoiiitiiienl, Mr Hen- 
iieit made no secret of liis view that he 
iielievcd that llu' IMnciition Depiirl- 
iiienl sliituhi lie iiltolislicd. lie iiiay be 
beginning to wisli that sonieone had 
lisictied. 
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China’s cyclists: pedalling towards changes in the education system 


relate closely to the entrepreneural announced; "To err is permitted while 
abilities of those officials. If rtaff don't carrying out the reform, but to balk at 

ask for Ihe dismissal of inept mana- ' it is impermissable." 
gers, the Communist central commit- The reforms also call on all regional 
tcc will. authorities in the country to do every- 

The new reform will also allow thing in their power to raise the status 

greater freedom to teachers at oil and pay of teachers at every level, 

levels in devising courses, curriculum Their social and economic status is 

design, choice of materials and lo be raised to a level that Is the envy 


f ireater freedom to teachers at oil 
evels in devising courses, curriculum 
design, choice of materials and 
metliod. Teachers will be encouraged 
to adept their content and methods lo 
individual student needs, ilic to-be- 
expanded teacher training courses will 
renecl and promote this attitude. 

Before any western educational- 
ists become heartened by this, the 
committee's statement laid emphasis 
on the fact that one of the main 
objectives of the reform was to “do 
away” with outmoded ideas and 
teaching methods, Including China's 
“outmoded educational philosophy 
and teaching methods" wliich value 
intellectual or academic pursuits such 
os “book learning'' and engendering a 
"respect for authority''. 


to oe raiseo to a level inai is ine envy 
of all other workers. They will be lield 
in high esteem, not becau.se of their 
supenor knowledge or Intellecliial abi- 
lities, but because of their massive 
contribution lo the economic develop- 
ment and modernization of the nation. 

The scale and pace of the changes 
involved is worrying, even to some 
within China’s Communist Party Itself. 
One of China's senior social scienlisis 


has expressed his deep concern that In 
a fast-developing technological society 
where educational emphasis is placed 


Teaching is to be geared to Ihe 
acquisition of practlcar skills for em- 
ployment. Ana Ihe central committee 


more and n\oro on science ond technol- 
ogy and ihe achievement of material 
cuds, there is a risk that young people 
will develop a “narrow oultook'^whicb 
is ignorant of broader social issues and 
concorns and Ihc social implications of 
their own work. 


Financial 

freedom 

demanded 

from Geoff Muslcn 

MELBOURNE 
AuNinlia's higher uiiiic.iliun system is 
in a critical state of ilisrcpuir and will 
remain destitute unless private invest- 
iticnl is iiiirinJuced, according tu Dr 
DiinabI Watts, the head of inc West 
Ausiraliiiii InMiiiitc nf Tcdinaliigy. 

Addressing a naliunal conference 
last week, Dr Watts delivercii nne ul 
ilic siixingest argunicnis for allowing 
free iiiarket forces to ilcierniinc the 
future hvtilih :ind Jiicclinn of higher 
education heard in Australia for aTnng 
lintc. 

In u scaihiiig aiini'k on common- 
wciihh inierfetciicc in tliv auloruimy of 
liiglier educiitiun iiisiiiutions, Dr 
Walls s:iiii a revitiiliriilion nf lerltary 
ediiciilinii required incrcMscd itistilu- 
(innal freedom. 

Colleges and imivcrsiiies should he 
free lo set tiiitinii fees, offer schii- 


lurshins iind |trovidv student loans to 
ci>mplenicnl llic grants they received 
al present from tnc cumnionwcalih. 
All insiiiiilions should be allowed to 


admit full fcc-nayiiig students beyond 
the enrolment levels set by the govern- 
ment. It was the insiituiinn's responsi- 
hiiiiy to "face the music of graduate 
ovcrsupply" or to find ways of subsi- 
dizing Ihc public scudetii at the ex- 
pense of Ihose who could pay. 

"What wisdom allows a government 
or a biircaucrai to denv the right oGnny 
Australian to pay for his nr her 
cducaitnn in Australia?" Dr Waits 
said. "Whui sense is there in restricting 
anyone from entering an institution on 
a full fcc-p.iying basis, whether the 
sludeni is Malay, Chinese, Aboriginal, 
nr white Aiisiralian, provided the 
person meets enti^ standards which 
indicate an acceptable probability of 
success?” 

Dr Whus said he was uopnllcd to sec 
I increasing numbers of Australians 


Caught red-handed in an attempt to alter the facts 


A pogt card from Elena Bonner, ihe 
wife of the Russian academic Andrei 
Sakharov, to their reiatives in (he 
United States was tampered with cn 
route, according to expert graph- 
ologist Charles Gersin. 

The card, received by the relatives 
on May 25 bad apparently been 
dated April 21 and contained only 
“domestic" news - spring cleaning, 
the weather, etc. 

Since, however, the foinily had 
previously received news that 
Sak^rorhad begun a protest fast on 
ApHr Id,' and' Sad 


hospital on April 21, they became 
suspicious. 

^rthermore, Ihe card asked if 
birthday presents sent to the family 
had been received, although another 
postcard, dated April 3, acknow- 
ledged a communication feom Elena 
Bonner’s mother, Ruth, which Indi- 
cated (hat the gifts had arrived. 

The April 3 card also said that tlie 
snow had nearly all melted, but the 
suspect card, ostensibly written 
nearly three weeks later, has ihe 


ports, there was no snow In Gor’kii, 
the place of the Sakharovs exile, 
during (he last 10 days of April. 

According to Gerstn, wlio does not 
know Russian, (ho postcard was 
altered by someone other than the 
original writer. The changes he noted 
represent in Iwo cases a clumsy 
attempt to change the tenses of 
Russian verbs. 

The aim of the aifcratlons, the 
relatives believe, can only have been 
lo convince (hem that all was well 


were a flurry of rumours that 
Sakharov would be allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union, This now .seems lo 
have been disinformation from 


Soviet offldai sources, designed to 
improve the image of Ihe Russians 
before the Helsinki review confer- 


ence on human rights.. 

At the same tlnie, there were 
counter rumours that Sakharov had 
resigned from the Academy of Scien- 
ces and begim fhsling in protest 
against the continued rehisaf of Ihe 


I incrcriMng numbers of Ausirelians 
paying to have their sons and daugh- 
ters educated in America, after they 
had failed to gain entry lo the course of 
(heirchoice In Austrafia. 

In a series of radical recommenda- 
tions, Dr Watts called for; 

# Ihe elimination of commonwealth 
controls over institutions which, along 
with those imposed by the stales, had 

8 reduced a "bureaucratic monster". 

I the scrapping of the "meaningless 
and unsupportable” distinction be- 
tween universities and colleges, allow- 
ing the market place to establish (he 
range of activity for all mslilutions. 

9 the commonwealth lo hand over lo 
(he stales tltc money required to meet 
the running costs.or higher education 
institutions and the states to reinstate 
insliturional autonomy so that fees, 
scholarships and loans could be intro- 
duced. 

# all studenis over a given age to be 
given llte .same living allowance, the 
amount paid being added to the tax- 
able income of the parent. A similar 
system could be used loadd to parental 
incomes an amoiinl equal to tlie unem- 
ployment bcnefli by youth up to a 
given age. 

Businesses back 
publicity week 

A number of businesses and other 
groups are backing Canada's National 
universities Week, to be held in 
October. 

A Montreal-based advertising agen- 
ts has donated artwork and a logo for 
tne week, while one of Canada's 
largest bookstore clialns will print and 
distribute National Universities Week 
book marks nt its 85 stares. 

In addition to promoting universi- 
ties, (he Association of Univcralties 
and Colleges of Canada is expected to 
take Ihc roanct to hammer nomc its 
views about university under-funding. 

The theme of the week is "extending 
ideas”, and virtually all degree-grant- 
. ing universities ona colleges arc com- 
ing up with a number or schemes to 


publidze the importance of universi- 
ties. In conjuction with the week, 
university presidents plan to travel 
across uhada. speaking to . local 
arouDS. business oeonie and Doliticinhs i 





Canada takes 
positive steps 
to equality 

Al lls May coundl mecllne ilic 
Canadian Assiiclalion of Univx>rsky 
Teachers approivd an nfllrmaiivc 
acHon programme lo Improve llic 
7 ®****®^ Women in Canadian unlver- 
Mlics, Canada has M'ltiiessed a rc- 
ralulioii In llic pardclpalion rates of 
men and women allendine universi- 

<y;lnlhe l970sfully90pcTccntoflhe 1 
enrolment Increase can he accounted 
for by ftmale rcgistrnlions. Despite 
■Ills women remain slgiilflcanlly 
uiidcr-Kfprj^nleri both In a number 
of kev disciplines (iiirludinc profes- 
sional schools) and ill faculty and 
ndmlnlslrnljve appoinlmenls. 
ii.Jf «.«■ j'* rccofinfzed 

that such under-representation Is a 
^uir of gender stereotyping. I’he 
.Tr!I5?iL"" Koven'menl deflnes this as 

iKrSf ‘m^nten- 

flonaJ discrimination that Is the result 
of Inappropriate standards which 
haw been built Into employment 
systems over the years”. Members of i 


overseas news 
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Arts ‘being washed away’ 

I 13 iirbam von Ow n . / . 


I from fSarbam von Ow 

Ti- . . I . . MUNICH 

I i he tuis suhjcL'is and sucini sciences 
are ihrcaicncd with being "washecl 
away by u onc-sidcci oricjitatlon to- 

( wards technology in the modem com- 
puier age. thc^cst German rectors 
conference (WRK) has warned. 

At (heir recent annual conference in 
Uamberg. the rectors of 170 German 

atjou! the drain on iraditionai arts 
through a general shift of 
funds ioward.s "more useful" fields 
such as engineering and natural sci- 
ences. 

ihil "? exaggeration lo say 

that orders for books and academic 
subjects dwindled 
to the extent that the universities' 

I purchases of computers rose” WRK 

Berchem noted. 
However, the problem was not so 
much a question of funds, he added, as 

ora pubficawjirencssof the "nccessan- 

interaction «>f social and natural sc? 
cncos 


riiai funds nrc .1 m.njor problem 
ho\vever. was revealed by a recen 
study published in the Deutw/te Uni- 
\^rsmts Zemmg issued by the WRK 
Noting that the enihusia.sm for future 
oriemaied technologies ,ind industry- 
rclaied research propagated by the 
Kohl ^oyerijmenl was leaving its "first 
traces m the research statistics, the 
»n«lysis of 

the declining share of funds allocated 
to arts subjects in the budgets of the 
me or mstitm nnc han.i:_.. 


'*‘1? University worked 
in the fields of arts and social .sciences - 
arid two thirds in medicine and natural 
sciences. 

Herr Bcrchem pointed to a series of 

SSS anH ^ the close interrelation of 
natural and social sciences, such as tlie 
investigation of the effects of mXn 

tesu for genetic research and of the 
wofiving rdc of science in the arms 
build up. His vies were echoed bv 

Bavnnnn m h.p.. i .. rJ 


Experiment could overturn 
theory of the universe 

from Willhim Klnrrlc 


maior iriSlon ha^ Kh^P- «« vies were "echoed b; 
to berman universitier® whS no.ed^.hSr'rr'"'*'®!:^ 

The alarming situtation of the arts in role ln° ® u ® ® special 

Germany is well illustrated by thS far hnm^^ ^ ""’its 

different situation of the two umverS! ailoiid 5?'®" ■**’"“*‘* be 

ICS in Berlin. While the TechniSl Sd^ ‘o be pushed into the back- 
University (budget: DM 440 mhiS ?y the modern sciences 

receives hk Million fmm 'S 

means ' this year, the Free Univeni v 15,L5 situation for 

which IS twice as big with SO ni^n ncademics in the arts, 

students, gets only 5(f(100 siuSn^ suSS®" Marquard 

MlsoiilyDM4Smlliion-ofwhichDM m^m^f .advanced the 

*U,'">hion goes into the social sciences Inli&n«l!r ‘L’* becoming the more 
although tFcse make up 70 per cent S iru E ^ ® becomes the role of the 
the students. Similarly" only a thild of " . 

Leader, back page 


a — ..» buii-vi.iire BCllons 

nre (he r^poiislbirily of parenis and 
l^wcr schools. The CAUT’s pro- 
gramme requires the university c5m- 
*0 ensure that the academic 
milieu Is not hoslJle to women stii- 
®,®d slafFt moreover, senior 
Shii*^®?? ® bodies have a further 
oblfMdon to encourage research, 
teaching and scholarly work about 

ZZn? to 

fh*J" the CADT considers I 

that universities have an obliBallon 
no merely to ensure 
but also to establish speeffle nro- 
grammes to remedy S? curfc™ 

lh"5^ *be CAUT's view 

that pultive action can onlv he 
through collective bargain- 

ated programme should indude the 
tollowli^ provisions: 

• the establishment of a review 
^inmlltcc on the status of women to 

• the negotiation, In llglit of UUs 
data, of goals for hiring womm 

*™*»nccs In 

m ^ ,™®«*tonjalc complement: 

? ? **? !i® ®PP®totment committee Is 
to Include at least one woman" '* 

SLeJrf appointments shall be 

towd on ol^eclive criteria without 
S'™ 1“ bovrever, In a slluatfan 

where a woman 1s oiu of the best 

{Sfi h? «** "*®“ '**5 candidate 
will be recommended] 

• the senior academic administrator 

.“"y recoraraeiidanori | 

that does not meet these require- 
ments; ^ ' 

'V«* *>e used to 1 
Kfabllsh new posts beyond those I 
^rrently In ^stcnco for the remSS , 
ment of aualilled wntnan •n... f 


from Willfain Norris 

A„.- . WASHINGTON 

Anii-graviiy, that beloved stand-by of 
science fiction writers anxious to (ravel 
faster than light, may not be so 
mythical after all. If rould exist in 
^ cxjMrimcnt. due to 

last for a year and involve scientists 
from the l/nited States and EuroJJ s 
now being set up to find out. 

i' ™-l<i 


verse. The experiment, first proposed fmm' ..^®b-proions will be filtered 
three years ago by Terry Goldman and ™suhanl mass of sub-atomic 

Michael NiSo 5f th7 Lol AfaZs 'vHI be steered into a 

Nariojial Laboratory, will begin fa will 


&I? '’®“®''® f^verse may 

happen: me particles may rise, in the 

^ onti-eravity. 

„ J®/evcr the result, the tecfnology 
needed to perform it will open un 
exciting research in fields ranging frotS 
chemistry to atomic physics. 

afrIr«lJlll!'P®^'®'®' created 

the rpSSf ■®"®!‘«y •»®am from 

hitcF. ^ accelerator in Switzerland 
hits a target made from a thin tungsten 

wire. Anti-proions will be filtered 
from th** meiiit... _ . "“'reo 



Nar^nni I iL'" ree LOS Alamos 
I Laboratory, will begin in 

* uu‘9ue combination, 
or powerful particle beams, a newlv 
intrented dccelerator, and a snecla^ 
pod 10 “tattle" billiois of imiSer 
subatomic particles 

'vill be made of the 
arn^omllJn®* * if particles, called 

out ®re launched 

out of the anil-matter holding pod and 
up a vacuum tube. 

All standard theories predict that 

0 fooI'E""® down the 

1 u toot hlfih vacuum tube at a rate 

?f *M I*® . P“’i gravity, just 
M Newton's apple fell to earth C 
research by Goldman and Nieto leads 


o •■•■6 "Hi-ic iriiiions will 

accumulate over a period of days. 
Now comes the clever part: aher 


andantipartlelcrme^TS^ 

“""ih'latioii. 

dome 10 biTlion trapped anti-nra- 
released a few at a 
hme into the extreme vacuum of a in 
foot high drift tube ns sensitive Inslru- 
nients take the first measurements of 
how gravity affects anti-matter 


Vj;/^pbyc‘ci the hurn'^ 


No Marx 
for street 
credibility 


Minister 
I sets out 
J priorities 

^ from David Dickon 

: The French govcrnmen/^5*^ 

1 announced a set of policy gufdili„ef,“ 

sSSj^SKi 

for research and technotogy said h! 
they had been driiwn up to mee ihS 
priorities for social seiince: " 

• Strciigtheniijg links hetweij the cod. 

pr4Ts\rsr“"‘'“ 

will be pvernment's Approach 
will be to reinforee a pluridisdolinArv 
approach in the social scierUSS 
to make them more relevant to (he 

S3",ti=tV 1 

1 

legal scholars aware of the role of die 
gicinl mip.ici of new technologies in 
fields ranging fmm biotechnology (o 
by including In. 
forniniion about such <revclnpmen(s in 
university social science courses, 

_ In nddiiion. there would an 
increase in ihc amount of social science 
research carried out within industrial 
organizaiions. as well us in the support 
given by the mTCrnmcnt locompanies 

” "® i*®?P scienrisis i 

^ Curicn said it was also intportaw 1 
i’ Srenicr awareness ol , 

respniS. "* .u*’’®*' ««‘nlrics. French 
rescareh m the social sciences U m 

not snrficicntly concerned with wtial 

nffnl'* France,'* M Curico 

told tile Olhmni 1 


micc ts anti-matter. 

Less aid for minority students 

B® P?™",toge of student aid funds mn« .u„„ .u... 


Btni’?'^®®"l®*®. stodent aid funds 
iniiMM® nilnonty students at public 

IMliw 

minority students received aid com 

5e“dita"ci . 

aeciine of 12.4 per cent. 

«.ili of aid recipients as a 

whole also ^nt down, but only bv ** 3 

More are workin. o.urJ‘ 


a™™?"!?,™ 

'n8a)llegeth.5i„pa,rS"'‘'"‘'' 

‘‘‘“"'a.™ « very 

«ady in jeator.;; 


Suspicions puttotheteiT ~ 

from D. B. Udalagama, to sia.c «cor employee, if ,h„ 

. . “LOMBO 


~ A lur inc rccruit- 

rncnl of Qualined wonieii. The fond 
will provide one year»s salary; 

• toe review coinmillcc will review 
the actions (akon to bring equity to 
imlveraiiy apnolnlmeats one yea? 
after Jis cstablfshmcnt and Ihore^cr 
every five years* The committee will 
ijso be irespoDslbie for ongoins re- 
salaries, the uranllnB^f 
snbliatlcols, research grants, tenure 

7h«i to order to ensw? 

that there Is no sex dlscrlminaltom 


TticdrculQrstaics;"ThcreisabeH..F f ® iS s km 

nmonc university teachers thft**nV® ®^ have said that if their to 


e IS no sex dlscrlmlnalfoa. «ctor are .implemcrnSd by th? 

«255Mi-s«= SSfeaiS 




SSSS?1a5 


a Manilsra-Lenlnlsm is a compulsorv 

0 ^ all levels of education in 
c Sf*®™ EiiroM. In Hungary, how- 

studies do not appear lo cb 
proving very elfcctlvc. 
n j tocent satirical programme on 

S?h!S“‘ “?*'*“* Cabaret, In" 
eluded unrehearsed interviews wltl* 
passers-by In Budapes^8 MaS 
’ Engels Square. 

Asittd whom (he squares wpn* 

■ ‘**® totei^ew?^ S 

1 jjP wlto such remarkable ><focts*’ as* 

• “Marx was a Soviet phUMonh??' 

VOT 1 say e He died at a ripe old asel” 
him> ’ what-d’you-ma- 

Jj*fl toeni Into Hungarian”. 

• Engels was an Englishman and 

muo^cr" <*ra"cr 

.J.T to ®ta" 

aiiinsarianhr it,") .f“E 

“hJ 

rould^iV i"®toer explained that he ' 
to ! 

Hungarian and a •-revofotiSj" " 


ford'tlicc.ibinci 

isJj’ ui change this siiua 

mn”‘ *® toal hU minisin' wouk 
^rreiise tlic support It provides t( 
ntlntcriil cxchnngc programmes. A 
me same time, the ministry ofnutioni 
•V toiost the language 

In to young research work- 

V lSa/” F-®^***^®**'*’ requiring a minimum 

t 1®''®! of knowlcdM in at least iwo 

shidcms”"®"*®*''” Po^'greduate 

” also be a special effort 

i. made to concentrate research efforts 
** ikl. individual countries, such as 

* to®. States, Japan and Brazil, as 

well as on different cultural groupings, 
e America or the Arab 

^ cb'!' /u™* °f organization. M Curien 

said that too many researchers fa the 
I social sciences were working fa Isola- 
■ S' toat a major effort will be 
made to group them into teams. Such a 
ffloye, he suggested, would make tl 
f.®**®r to ^ Mfabllsh working rela- 
t onships with professional groups out- 
side the university of research labora- 
tory. 

_ special attention would also be 
given^, the added, to research groups 
which made an effort to absorb young 
^earch workcra, while the National 
^ntre for Science Research will dou- 
Ole the number of grants that it makes 
to g^uate engineer who wish w 
switch to research in the social Ki- 
cnees. 

Another priority for the government 
was the decentralizatioii of research 
away from Paris. This would continue 
to be done by supporting the creation 
of specialist centres of research in 
dirferenl parts of France. 

M Curien added that a “bold policy" 
*F|on'ng adequate accomraooa- 
non, laboratory equipment and access 
to documentation and bibliographic 
■mtomation was an "indispensable 
®°rollary'' to the government's efforts 
to modernize the organization of social 
science research. 

-Special condderation to needs in 
these areas would be giwn In the 
ministry’s researeh budget for 1986. In 
particular, increased funds would be 
madc^ available for building up com- 
putenzed data banks in fiefos such as 
political science, I’nlerqatiomd econo- 
mic ‘relations; and demographic,' ero^ 
nomic and social history. 


Illh liMKSnirtllKKKIIlirA'IIO.N.SUm.FMFNI l4.M!t 


It 


ft MTins ccri.iin th;ii Mic tliiVN ol the 
cKiMiiq; jKiy fairy^iiniin' ni.Khiiu-ry in 
(xitli iinivcr-'ily :<iul imimIic sL'clnrs'.iri' 

Ihc ciirrciii iinpa^vc over kciiircrs' 
p.iy }iii*> unJcr^cnrctl yc:ji\ of {.'rowiiii: 
frii^lriitioii iiinoiig ncgoli;itors on hoili 
Miiusni thciuirc.'il iiiniosnlicrc boiii of 
Ciiniinitluv A ,‘iinl of inc Hiirnlnm 
Further Hdiiciilion CominiltcL-. 

Ntw the Green pjipcr Hi^hft 
Ktiui'uiim into ihr tWfh has thrown 
open the (|ucsiion of the loii^ term 
riiiiirL' of adleciivc hargiiimng ni 
iKilumHi level miii introduced the thor- 
ny issue of differential salaries as nn 
answer i» chronic recruitment proh- 
Icms. In piiriieular it points in the 
Univxii^lty Grants Committee's view 
rhiii governnieni's involvement in the 
university iicadeinics negotintions is 
iininprnpriutc in uii cru of cash limits. 

The idea of replacing tlie existing 
inuchincry has heen at the hack of the 
iniiMhof negniiiitorsoM hoih sides iinil 
in bull) sectors for some lime. In tlic 
iinivvirsilies. siilurics of nnii-diiiicui 
academics arc ncgotialeil first in com- 
inilivc A where the staff side, repro- 
scnicii by senior officials and lav 
nicmlivrs of Ihc Association of Unf- 
vvrsiiy Teachers, face tlic University 
Autlitiriiics Panel, n siinilurly higli 
powered leiini rcpreseniiiii' the vice 
ciiaiieellors. 

Whether negotiated or iinimsctl, the 
oiilcomc from romniiitce A is iraiis- 
iiiitled 111 (.'oitiiniiiee ii tlie secoiul 
si.*igc (if the iiiachincrv. Mere in ilieorv 
the staff and employers side loeeilieV 
sell the award lo the systems effective 
imyniaslers. the government. Since the 
cash liiiiiis meetings of eornmiltec H 
have been largely little more than 
token, as ministers lake the view ihiit 
having fixed the pny element of the 
recurrent grain, employers nnd work- 
ers must live with the consequences if 
they exceed it. 

This two-stage machinery, dating 
back only a few yenrs but to a dirferenl 
bnrpining era, has few supporters. 
ALTT policy is to seek a simplified 
meehanisin free of eovcrnmcnl con- 
trol, a position largely ntirihutabic to 
instances in nrc cash limit times when 
ministers delayed consent to commit- 
tee A agreements. 

In the public sector negotiations 
lake place in the Burnham Further 
Education Committee, which like its 
larger nnd more voinliic counterpart 
fur (he schools, is u statutory fi>riini 
established under the Remuneration 
of Teachers Act. 

The common factor most disliked by 
ministers is that the two key elements 
in the equation arc totally separated. 
While committee A deals solely with 
pay, university conditions of service 
nre technicaliy negotiated at local 
level. Tlic Notional Joint Council gov- 
erning conditions of service in the 


The old story of 
supply and demand 



AlJ'l' iiivnihcrH (kiiinnslniliiig on pay 

liad produced model iigrccmeiils in the 
mid 19711s whicli in iiirn had hcen ( 
designed to bring order mil of the i 
chnns of a inyrimT local agreements. i 
For their various reasons both sides i 
have heen keen lo sue the NJC work, I 
the cm|)]oyers because it cslalilislicd 
the prcecsTcni that they would like to i 
sec followed in the scnnnls, and the i 


the precedent that they would like to 
sec followed in the scnnnls, and the 
unions ns a step towards the aim of 
joint naiionni negoiiniions of pay and 
conditions free or ministerial inlurvcn- 


public sector is of fairly recent origin, 
and remains s^araic from the Bum- 
ham Further Education Committee, 
lacking DES representation. The NJC 
replaced the ad hoc machinery which 


There are now several union leaders 
who in present circumstances are con- 
siderably cooler on Ihc wisdom of 
tearing up the Remuneration of 
Teachers Act. At least, they argue, it 
gives negotiated settlements the force 
of law, nreventing skinflint authorities 
paying lower rates. 

And despite its enthusiasm for dis- 
mantling negotiating forums such as 
Burnham, the Whitley councils and 
even wages emuiuils. the GovcriimeiU 
may be loath to repeal the Act and give 
uj) direct control over the wage nego- 
tiations of Q key body of public sectoi 
workers. 

Commenting on the EGC's view and 
ihc prospect oT negotiated changes in 

f jay structure, the Green Paper says 
irmly; "Although the Government 
welcomes the readiness lo consider 
ways of responding to changing cir- 
cumstances pay negotiations in both 
the universities and the public sector 
must continue to be constrained by the 
employers’ need to reach settlements 
that they can afford." 


More (iollars than scholars 


The hunt is on for Ihc brightest and 
best In American scholarsliip. With 
chequebooks waving, (he public uni- 
versities in an Increasing number of 
stotos ore cpmpeling for outstanding 
scholars to Join (heir foculties. But 
they nre rapidly discovering that a 
good man is hard to find. 

The scene is more reminiscent of 
the English football transfer market 
than the groves of aqpdeme. Aided in 
many coses by stole legislation which* 
offers ‘^challenge grants” for the 
endowment of chairs, the colleges are 
ofTcrlng lop salaries to professorB 
who wUl boost the reputation of the 
university by llicir presence, nnd 
perhaps ehrich tlie Intellectual life of 
their campuses. 

The price of a single endowed chair 
is typtcaliy a million dollars. In most 
states wlitch have an eminent scho- 
lars programme, the university must 
raise an equal or greater amount 
from public contributions in order to 
receive slate funding. The combined 
amount Is then placed In a (rust fond, 
and the income earned goes towards 
the faculty member’s salary and 
related research emenses. 

In Virginia, the nrst state lo pass 
such icglsiatioii tn 1964, 250 faculty 
members have been designated as 
eminent scholars by their campuses 
this year, and the state Is sup- 
plementing their salaries to the tune 
of almost $2.5 mUIlon. The scheme 
has been an outstanding success, and 
over (he past few years Virginia hss 
Blfracled, Intcmafionally-knowp, 

I .1 :> • I I i> 1 


names to its institutions. 


Unlike other stales, Virginia does' 
not contribute lo the prindpal of an 
endowment fond for lacully cliairs. 


The campuses create their own en- 
dowments with private contribu- 
tions, and the state then makes 
appropriations to match the endow- 
ment income. Out the net result is 
much Ihesamet an influx of well-paid 
academics. 

The rest of the nation's universities 
-seem to have been slow lo catch on to 
what was happening in the old 
dominion, Florida, enacted Icgisla- 
lion in 1979, and now has 70 endowed 
chairs under Its eminent scholars 
programme, but the real push has 
only Just started. Minnesota is plan- 
ning to spend $60 million on endow- 
ing 75 new chairs-Texas, ’Tennessee, 
Georgia, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Louisiana are all getting In on the act. 

The problem Is that there are more 
dollars than scholars. As one provost 
remarked recently; ”We go after the 
very best people, and it's diftlcuU to 
gel them to move. It's essential to 
equip 0 laborotory and to have the 
appropriate staff. Eminent people 
already have a good programme 
where they are.” 

Some slate legislatures have placed 
tl^t controls on the Institutions and 
dmlidlnes eligible lo receive en- 
dowed chairs, but most allow gov- 
erning boards to take (he decisions or 
to driegate them to the campus 
presidents. It is not Just a question of 
which.dcpariments nrc.most worthy, . 



■|he (inivcTsiiy eiii|i](iyeis wurc 
ck-uily jeiilciih of the way lia-iil aiiilim- 
itics cnukl finance hvHivmenis nbovc 
Ihc cash limit nnl unly hy digging into 
rcsers’cs but by increasing rate income. 
Now ralecappini; unil pciiallios on high 
spending mithorilies have equalized 
llic misery - no one has the spare 
capacity for large pay rises any mure. 

whatever happens in Ihc schouls 
and colleges will mtiucncc profoundly 
the universities outcome - the AUT K 
currently hallniing its members on 
their support for an independent pay 
inquiry but this, .’ind the industrinl 
action lo he considered if it is not won 
by the autumn, relates lo the I9K6 pay 
round. 

But there is another perhaps more 
far reaching issue in the Green Paper ~ 
an injection of market forces into the 
apparent rigidities of nationally 
neralialed salary scales. 

The Green Paper itself says: “Em- 
pUiycTs :icT(»ss higher cJncaiion hove 
c.xpcricnccd little difficulty in attract- 
ing and hojding able and well-qualified 
teachers in most fields. However 
national undifferentiated pay scales 
may not alwaw enable institutions to 
attract staff whose earnings are in short 
supply, despite the scope which some 
have for industrial earnings, and the 
pay arrangements in higher education 
should perhaps reflect to a greater 
extent the diiferential supply of and 
demand for academic expertise.'' 

It also suggests that within existing 
resources, extra pay should go to slau 
making an exceptional confrloulion to 


David Jobbins 
looks at the 
implications for 
the present 
pay machinery 

Ihc pmsuil of their insiiiuiiods' aims 
hut for whom prtmiolion may not he 
cillicr iiviiilahle or iippropriiiic. 

There is of course a free market in 
cinployinciii now with the issue of pay 
siibtriicliiig. Miglinyiii)' aciidimiics un- 
indiiccd lu move iiom insiitinion to 
iiiMilutiiin for career dcvelnpineiit 
rensems, liciicr research op|)orlunilics 
and other factors which benefit both 
the individual iiml his nr licr insiiiii- 
lion. But the existence of niilioiiul 
salary scales for univx-rsity academics 
actively depresses any incentive or 
cnliccmcnl to move fur purely person- 
al niinnciiil gain. 

In the public sector too opposition 
will he encountered among the em- 
ployers as well ns trade unions. Coun- 
cillor John Peurnnin, Iciuli-r of the 
employers on the Uurnhnm Further 
Education Cnminilicc, is prepared to 
talk ahuut his idea of differentials with 
the unions - hut they are distinctly 
different from the free market to whicn 
ministers seem ntiraclcd. 


C .i.li ino iinv.”. .1'.‘ ij'iicd Ol rnir.iii 
ki.iiiri.i'. imn |''<iliii<.,ilK 
ilivci|-lints an; niii. he Ih'Ik-.c.. ‘I .mi 
ii"i prcp.oci] III .iil>.(.rilii. the view 
thill u'c slniald vrc.iU: :i divj-i%c '•true- 
Uirc uhii.h Lii.iblcs ■•.iljrv tCilc*. tn 
urew llic uirriciilum. ' lie -.a\s 

Ilic imlt.il.incc ni.mv ■••LiiJ auihnniv 
cm|^ll'^cr^ vontlil like lu Lorrcct i' built 
into llic iiatii>iiiil 1.1. coiiiiM liuurs 
iicrccmciii, whiLh in effect iiicans iluit 
iciiinr fiiuic cxncricntcd o.iff icuch 
Icwer Innirs to nielilv-iiniiiviitcd stu- 
dciiis on adv.mccu ct]ur<.c<> while less 
well paid siiiif spend lunger liours 
leaching pKorly inoiisaicil suidcnison 
iinn-iidv.niccJ courses. 

The vxplosHiii Ilf noii-iidvanccd 
isork means die cmplitiMS h,is 
ch.iiiged. Kecriiilmciitorsi.iff'fromlhu 
iinivcrsiiivsnr industry lo icacli higher 
jevcl coiirsk-s is no lunger a prime aim 
in the puliLicsccior. which is siruuglinu 
to cope wiili the ilcmaiidsuf the roulfi 
Training .Scheme und other iniiiaiivcs. 

The university system has already 
cxpericncoil one internal salary dif- 
feroniiiil - the ihouulii of more fills 
Dcgoiitilors Willi horror. Clinical 
iicadcniits wsm parity with iltc Nalion- 
iil I le.ilili Service doctors and dentists 
precisely because the I’riccs and In- 
comes lioitrd accepted it w,ts necussnry 
to recniit and retrain first eltos 
teachers of medicine ami ileiilisiry. 

Initially it was valuable to the iimoiit 
us a lever to win higher salaries for 
iioii-clinical staff, bin it Ims become 
embarrassing to nninii leadeis ns cash 
liinils and (.■ovcrnineiit iiiil lo the 
universities to meet the extra cost led 
to an ever-widening gap within the 
iitiiycrsiiy teaching commniiiiy. 

Then the reduction and eventual 
wilhdraw.il l.ast year of Government 
support meant serious financial prob- 
lems for medical schools many of 
whom hnd to dig into reserves to avoid 
deficits. 

It is unlikely that ministers will wish 
to underwrite differential deals either 
for universities or the public sector. 
Extra pav for the favoured few would 
have to PC ni the expense of lower 
increases or effective nay cuts for the 
rest - hardly n recipe for harmony. 
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but also which disciplines can attract 
donors. 

. .The emphnsisj not surprisingly, 
has been on high technology, Geo^n - 
has JusI fonded chairs in microelec- 
tronics and biotechnology, and In 
Ohio, where Ihc state's 12 research 
universities had to compete for (he 
nine available new endowments, the 
winners were all In this field. "In (he 
past wo tried to treat everyone equit- 
ably through formula fondlng,” said 
Mary Noonan, a spokesman for the 
regents. “But as our chancellor Is 
fond of saying, ‘Let’s put our money 
on our winners’. Everyone thought 
their chances of wlnnlhg were belter 
if (he proposal was high-tech, but the 
proposal can meet a social, cultural 
or human services need ns well. I 

nls come fomr J In those arem Infoc 
next round.” 

In Amoricn, where (he law of 
supply and demand Is holy writ, tlic 
result of all this competition for 
excellence can only be good for 
academies. But what will happen 
when (he supply runs out? 

The solution may already exist. 
When the colle« basketball season 
ends each year, toe profossional clubs 
hold a ballot for (he privilege of 
buying the services of Ihc outstanding 
players. Could the US be heading for 
an academic auclloii? 


, ..William Norris. 
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Scot, on uaviu Kicsman, the sociologist with roots in the past but a firm gnp on the nre^ 

Prophet of the good life 


llic pa^sriyc irom uitiiiLcncc li« m:itur- 
ily marks ilic Jifc nf i>iortissi>r Uiviii 
Ricsman, nni jus( «s it docs for :my 
man hui as one of tlic leading sodnloe- 
■sisuf his getitfration (and nol only his| 
and as an American exncrienciiig the 
luibuJcnt 2Uili fcniury power of his 
naiinn. 

I'Or Riesmati has a long reach - b.ick 
across half a century c if socinlogv from 
Its age of innuccncc before and after 
the second world war to its present age 
of disillusion or at least iniolleeluul 
retrenchment, and back across even 
more y-carsof (he history of the United 
Slates, iilmiisi exactly those years that 
marked the translation of Jeffers(»n’s 
and Linctiln’s repuWic into a world 
power. 

When he wasfmm in Fhiladelphiu in 
I9II9 (he IMih century was not pnrperly 
over in America. The civil war was 
almost as near a.s the second svorld 
war. His father, (lie director of the ciiv 
hospital, had to trend carefully bc- 
twwn the corrupt Tammy Hail-style 
rolitlcal innchincs and the progreshivc 
mug-wiimps" who challenged their 

K r. For ids mother, an early Bryn 
'grnduate, Europe was the centre 

<^liic world; America was Isachstasc. « 

Tlic flow of American writers nnU i 
inlellceluak eastwards ncniss the i* 




^ •.n.iiinraius ilcmSS ERC 

Atlantic was sliil a familiar phe- 
nomenon; the reverse flow of Eiiro- 
neans socking cultural asylum in the 
United States lay in the unimaginable 
future. The departure of Henry James 
im as near as the arrival of W H 
Auden. 

These trore Riesman's beginnings 

in an almost 19th century worm 
ofcompi political machines, of fin tie 
stMe acstheiieism. of Amercia as 
Europe s outpost, of a grandmother 
who kept a horse and carriage until 

the late i92&. He was bom into a rich 
and cultured Gennan Jewish family 
long established in the United Slates 
wfore the easy incorporation of such 
lollies into America's WASP elite had 
• compromised by the 

mflux of the ^•RussianB■^ the poor Jews 
of eastern Europe, and before (heir 
cultural confidence had been under- 
mined by (he ami-Gcmian hysteria of 
the first world war. 


9^ innocent early 
I **1_^*^*7 America became succes- 
MTOly a New-Dealerlsh lawyer; one of 
postwar biologists 
and, through his authorship of TOe 
surprised prophel 
EiMnliow- 

er's America and even of the first 
culture; the cthnog- 
education, (hnl nioSt 
cHsimrtve and for a while in the 1960s 
ofjransBtlantIc indus- 
tries, and n member of the universitv 
gjal-and-good railed to serve on the 
other national commis- 
® cowmioed opponent of 

iunl°Si!?«®ll’“ andinicilec- 

WMmnS™™ brondlyofpubllccuhure? 
PiiSrf ® traditional New 

England house, owned by the nhfin 

last Harvard days, in n nuiet Cam- 
bridge street; its white cla^ard may 
scam a compelling symool of h^ 

ra«ednr«s in7n ^nerffuaditi™^ 

dents and niaking^eld trips to track 
tln^l^ e hnresenrehed higher oduca- 

president a“d 

fiS fm “bout 

tne fui^ of women's coUeg£ in on 
®80 of feniinlst awareness. 

lie? se^b- 

® •raportant not because it 
excuses his recertt work 
weithcr U nccessftry) but beranso of 

J5f.r ^*1! - ibe radical but 

»&r'fe"fkThc""^S 

Htzgorald hedonism 

qtjuftdppfc.of the 19ih 


after century w,is only beginning to turn, 
u age when Viciorian values of probity and 
leluul progress had only just begun to be 
even c/iideil byu weary .Snenglerian pessim- 

nitetl isni hut hud not yet been challenged by 

■ that the sinrk counter-evidence of world 
son s war and holocnusr. 

'orld The young Riesman grew up in a 
. . privil^ed. hut unsettling, world He 
m in had a German governess as a child and 
crly later was sent to private schools 
was including the William Penn Charier 

irld Sihool u 17ili century foundation 
city which he remembers as ‘^decayed das- 

v£ ifffiVi W'as a firm nun of 

yie 1 hiludelphui .society. Among the visi- 
ive tors to hjs home were John Dewey and 
eir the timliursis who founded Dart- 
yn jn^on. 

Ire But he had to overcome ii strong 
|c. scn.se of inferioriiv in relation to hit 
h)j • ’“**’ ionniduhic people 

he »i hough m very different ways. His 
c- father was highk succc&sful doctor, a 
o- proicssor at the University of Pcnnsvl- 
1C vania as well as hospiiul director, 
le appoiiiied 10 national commissions by 
.s President Hoover and with an inicmH- 
1. gonal reputation that extended to 
u Russia, as Riesman was to ^ 

di^er when recovering from a . 

d iwmed knee in a Moscow hospital in i 

'? racalled. was 1 

il to misfortune 

T 2 beraelf as uncreative." She t 
Lawrence and 

^ She worshipped art but held a deeply « 

j P'smissive view of the practical world d 

iha was pan aristocratic disdain and » 
I P®f‘ cultural pessimism. Both parents h 
secular rationalists who n 

■ of their Jewishness. S 
They were Also committed to a high ** 

, moral seriousness; the Riesmans' wiSe w 

of the shadow e 

of his fathers achievement and his « 

”” raheritance was S 

^fus^ - maybe a slow sense of guilt J 
J* ^ privileged upbringing that a 
J**P ^ acfolcscenl Isola- 
*2'" in a curiosity about en 
Russia .and depression-hit Detroit 
where bnpfly in the summer of 1934 no 
Riesman put himself George Orwell- ^ 

*^*®“*^ position of the 
jobless; perhaps an oppressive ex- ® 

Knr®" u- R™^®“ionar success de- 
> dominant exam- 
ple, a reaction against his mother's Ai 

wary high culture that showed itself in S 

a fascination with sport, esnedalK S 

detective slorieT^ ^ 

vaW^^^^ £ 

aI.hough“"■pr<!£b“^i" Eeni SJ 

rtasons, preferred tlip more sSid S 

"P?iJSi?n university. iJJ 

Si 

At irollcge Riesman does not seen to i 
have been clubbable. Outwardly his mi 
Harvard career was a success: he did lu 
wc|l enougli as an undergraduate to ST 
stay on at the law school and iS ' 
covered education for th^ u!!., _S ?"* 
Crinaon. But inwardly thhigs Kcm ro 
have bwn different. Still toSfy he talks 5S 
Harvnrd days in the late IQ7ne Sn 

bes,' K?.' f “rKii;'','!.'' 'f 

I 

/ fig 

iha^'hj fo'jTeJ'; «u5 

intellectual relaiiSnSfo 

l»c.u,e confidence 7H4, 


polilan ami more genuinely inlelicc- 
} j lual Ilian mv parents." 

Maybe Friedrich exorcised .some 
» 1 ghost of suffocating parental author- 
I Ily. He certainly introduced Riesman 
rj to the social sciences, and he also 
./ hccamc a close friend. Together they 
bought a Vermont farm and spent 
many weekends during the (930scleur- 
jiig the brushwood from the surround- 
I Riesman also helped Fried- ' 

. '■'eh With his book Constinuional Gov- 

fnuneni anti Democraev, which 
oifered an oblique apprenticeship in 
political science and introduction to 
' the social sciences. 

. But despite the influence of Fried- 
rich, Riesman’s passage from the law 
Ip sociology occupied more than a 

I?'**?' *0 Buffalo to 

help found the law school there and 
even spent a year in the New York 
dis rici attorney's office. Buffalo he 
and his young wife found exciting, a 

k- ‘^®'«P®rad with Phi- 
ladelphia and Boston, and an indusl- 

passSc^' 

Law he found less exciting. He never 
lost the impression of fawyers as 
ensn. bnght hut non-intelleeluar’ he 

iSiSyc • In fact he had 

rejected Friedrich s proposal to do a 

PhD in pohtica science because he felt 

I i®*' abstract and 

dehydrated. At Buffalo he began to 

Sis7s^" intellectual social 

intellectual interests 
were moving away from the main- 
«ream preoccupations of law. While / 

NeT of 

iWiL?® 'i to show an 

JwlfiV" administrative 

aw, Riesman wrote instead about the 
tension between democracy and de- 











L . "wuiiw; "ir 1 Had known 
rompany. in 1946 came ane^rao^S! 

e^ro.' hnP ® .IT'? threshold of 
u“ ®?®*y high ceiling. 1 would 
accepted Into nnthro- 


If it look more than 10 years for 
?”!f, “•ieague and rival and Ries- 

man s mentor and Inter friend Everett 


joined Thar, 

sSSF”4f5 

ioclologisi Th?**lifr-.® raainstream 

ifeSSHSS 

empirical socloM And 
.^ntually retreatS fr?m 

so'^iology, back east fo 

but is 

Biid^ ,. nf spectacular 


authors Nathan Glazer and Rcuel 
Uenney had conceived as a speculative 
essay on the American character, its 
mitial ^ademic reception was ambi- 
guous. Daniel Bell anoTalcott Parsons 
were among early criijcs; even Fried- 
rlch found it a book of great subtlety 

But these doubts were soon sweot 

7nf?i .frilling praised tJ/c 

Anchor ' a® «s«y- 

Anchor Imoks, America's pioneerinc 

PfP®J«ck publishers in i|£ Peng" iS 

K ?' **™.fpht It out as one of their 

(wisoS r"®i ®te"9 Edmund 
Wilson s To the Finland Staiion. Its 

?lSAm*°" fundamental shift in 

®** ‘yR® governed by inter- 
Sk®*^ authority to an 

olher*directed" type less repressed 

K® “u®'®!’ wm gS 

popular recognftion. It 
S ®*pi®"iso much, the decline 
SiKl!i°"® r *h® erosion of 
wor'X™""’'- ■=""“« of P-M-. 

Crpivrf was a book of 
great contrasts. At one level it was as 
Riesman himself says, ^ bS’S 
mnocence"; 1950 was p^bably?he last 
date at which it could have hl?n 

hSS®" later it would have 

been overwhelmed by the accumuia. 

anoth!f ^®‘°*9Bica* research. But- at 

Zte «fg^aat 

redo ®!Hhiiions; one was to 

iualitv of ?h3 T*"!.' the 

character in p ' 


landscape has become enlarged be- 
cause those other people are more la 
number and, possibly, in hetcrocenilv 
than ever before. But other ngures in 
the landscape- nature itself, tne cos- 
mos, the Dcily-hnvc retreated to the 
background or disappeared." 

Riesman moved back to Harvard in 
1957 on the prompting of McGeorge 
Bundy as professor of social science, a 
chair he has only recently relin- 
quished. Much ofliLs more recent work 
has bwii in the study of higher educa- 
tion. One reason for his cTioice k his 
preoccupation with dvfl liberties and 
neademfe freedom goes back to his 
early work on defamation and was re- 
aw^cned by the threat of 
McLarthyism. Another was simply a 
se^ of being at home - “here was on 
ethnographic territory where I did noi 
,el alien.” But Riesman's interest has 
always been in the social psychology 
rather than the political structure of 
nigner education. 

.TWo. aspects of his character mark 
out Rieunan from manvof his intellec- 
tual colleagues. In an American intd- 
ijgentsia dominated by the over-confi- 
tjent he persistently displays a tenia- 
® of confidence: 
ana he has a stubbornly counlerfactual 
®b'eak. Both characteristics, lack of 
confidence and gentle stubbornness, 
may have roots back into his childhood 
In early 20lh century PhlladeJphia;both 
are apparent in the political postilions 


quauiyotthe American character ih a ' 

wiflTtK?® “f affluence and opfimism ' 
with the same clarity displayed bv de 
T})CGMvllle in the early years o/rhS 
republic. It was intellectustiv mi- h i 
psychoanalysis, anthropSoCT SS' 

wre all important ingredients In the 
book s mix. Maybe it was even nwf 

H{^! SS.*’®®r °™98bt up in an "inner- 
27 InH ®“'u ^ f*® bad witnel- 

!hik . ^ perhaps participated in a 
shift towards an “other-dieted" cul- 




«p%*iMuajr riijiau6ipiu0)i.A/M< 

^ fipparent in the political postilions 
he has taken up - sympathy for rather 
than aljegiance to the New Deal, an 
instinctive pacifism but an equal dete^ 
mlnation to sco the defeat of Germany 
and Japan in the war, a Kennedy 
liberal and Peace Corps enthusiast 
who has always resisted anti-Soviet 
hysteria, a Jew who remained sceptical 
about a Zionist patriotism. Just as his 
father manoeuvred between th« 
machines and the “mugwunyjs" for 
the good of his hospital, so wesman 
has found it difficult to be a political or 
mtelleciua] zealot. He has many Wends 
but few disciples; his ideas have influ- 
enced many but commanded few. 

To characterize David Riesman in 
the terminology he made famous he 
ffsras an honourable example of 
„®racr-direction", but in his case the 
other'' by which he has been gov- 
erned has been the American 20th 
century experience, And deep inside 
ntaybe there still Kfnain traces of 


people.. The.aocial ,and ■ psycboIbgiMi . 
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Jon Fill ney on biotechnology in America and Ihc move from the laboratory to the field 
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Whiit luip|*viis wIk-ii :) Liniu-r ihIiIs ;i 
•^ii'dally t,*ii]i>ru(l b.ickTiuin in ilit; 
ii^iiiil round of pesticides. feriili7crs 
■md hormones used to unoinl growing 
cni{>s'' Oucsiions like this are now 
eiiusing cuiifliets between eeuingisis 
■Hid hiolei'hnologisis. iiiid they murk u 
new phase in Ihc dchute uhout genetic 
engineering us llie technology moves 
out of the Inbordlories. 

ll IN now in years since llic first peak 
of enncern over our new ubiliiies ii> 
nianijuiluic living orgiinisnis through 
ullenng their genes, uiul inuiiy of inc 
eariy fears iilmui the dangers of experi- 
ments in the field proved unfounded. 
But the f.ici ihiti experiments c.in g.) 
ahemi sufcly in well protected luhor- 
iiiorles sloes imi giiuriiiitee u liu/:iril- 
free iriinMiion to indiisiriiil prodiietioii 
or iigrjcullur.il upplie.'itjon. 

I'liu new questions niiseil along the 
wuy have so far dr.iwn most .itiehlioii 
ill the U.S. repealing ilie jiiMory of the 
first dehule over gene-splicing - re- 
eiiinhiniiiil DNA rs-seureh - in the 
iiiul-1971ls. A mitin foeiis is on moving 
out of tlic lull in the mosi obvious 
sense; rcleiisiiiggeneliciilly engineered 
orgiiiiisms inio the enviromeiil. 

I tie iii(.st controversial example has 
i<een proposals tty reseiirchers iii the 
Unisvrsiiy of (’amoniia to study ilie 
effecl of modified hiieteiia on crops. 
Ilie sii-cidleil '‘iee-mimis** b.ictci iii 
haw lieeii givc-ii genes wliieh may help 
liiem proieel crop pliinis from fo)s| 
dtiniuge. But court iiclion by environ- 
menlalisis has sn fur slopped the 
cxpcrimciilH going aheml. 

A nmge of pusitions on problems 
like this were aired at n session of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles lust month. The 
mnin new clement in the debate is 
strong criticism of university and in- 
dustry biotechnologists fihc two are 
often the same) on scientific grounds. 
The criticism comes from ecologists 
like Professor Stephen J. Risch of the 
University of Caufornia at Berkeley 
who says many biolechnologists have 
minimized the risks in their rush to 
proceed. 

“These scientists make naive state- 
ments about what happens in nature," 
he said. Little was known about the 
ecology of ice-minus bacteria, and 
Professor Riseb wondered: “What 
happens if it gets into bacteria, how 
will it affect their frost resistance?” 

Risch was also concerned over 
attempts to insert genes into crop 
plants to help them resist herbicides or 
to produce toxins harmful to insects. 
He pointed out that many weeds are 
closely related to crop plants, in fact 
one farmer's crop is often another's 

The convulsion of media inlereat In' 
AIDS seems, for (he moment, to have, 
abated. In (he early spring of 1985, 
(he popular press ran amok on the 
subject. Screaming headlines about 
the “gay piaguc'* dominated front 


of '‘acquired immune deflclencw syn- 
drome'' and its victims, most of them 
homosexual, the others - in tlie 
accepted parlance > “innocent" or 
circumstantial sufferers, mostly 
those who had received infected 
serum as part of a treatment for 
haemophilia. 

Clinicians like Michael Adler, pro- 
fessor of genito-urinary mcdldne In 
(he Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, have been deeply disturbed . 
by the level and nature of media 
coverage of AIDS. A research note In 
(he Bridsh Madlealjoumal last Octo- 
ber correlated level of press reference 
to the disease with (he Incidence of 
reported gonorrhoea, one of the most 
common diseases acquired by 
homosexual men, and thus a reason- 
able index of homosexual activity. In 
the period January to March 1982 
Just over 30 column inches were 
devoted to AIDS, almost entirely In 
homosexual magazines. Dy the late 
summer of 1983, that figure had 
increased to an extraordinary 1,000- 
plus column Inches, more than half of 
the references coming from nalional 
newspapers. II was clear from (he 
correlation made by Professor Adler 
and colleagues at the Middlesex that, 
according to their premise, homosex- 
ual activity bad decreased. 

The first literary references to 
“AIDS panic" appeared in David 
Rees's California diary A Belter Class 
of Blond (Olive ^ess). There Rees 
watches the Issue break In the British 
press. Even The Observer contributes 
to the. scare, with .(he suggesttoii.T . 




Crop .spraying . . . iidd genetically engineered urgunisins and you .stir up conflict 

A crop of controversies 


«>| tin; niii'-i Aviivc niL'nii'crs n| i|iv U.S 
NaliMinl instiiuii-s of lic.ilih rccoin- 
l»in:ini UNA ,iilvi«i.iy ciinmiiicc have 
rnajiir appoinlmcms in lnMiU4.hnii|ngv 
Fi nn^ or iiru v veil pn mn iters < >f genelit 
cjiviiiccring rvvearLh fbun- arc .i 
shrinking number ol niolceuLu hiolog- 
isis who iire not Imiinciiilly lied to 
eiiinincKiil firms and wlm are willing 
tu risk the approval uf their eollengiics 
to provide technical ussoi.incc to cn- 
vironniciii.i] or coiiimuniiv eroups'', 
she siiid. 

Iwo eongrcssioiidl .udL’v. .■\iiihonv 
Robbins uiiil Pliyllis I rc-L-mrin. uhii 
drew iiiiL-niiun to donhis jhout the 
reliahility of compaiiies when ii came 
to risk jssessmc-ni. Bui they .ilso felt 
tlierc was u growing seic-mifK* consen- 
sus on the need to re'duce iinecnainty 
ut preilictiuiis ahniil ellectsof leleasvd 
toganisiiik. 1 he Aiiitfricun Siicivly for 
Microhiologisis will holil a meviing 
later this nioiiili to discuss how to 
advance niulrrsnnidjiig of the ecolo- 
gical impliciiijoiis of bioivchfiolugy. 

But other spciikcrv at ilic mcciing 
Wiirncd of ihc dangers of iiitrodncing 
new rcpulatioiis which woiilil h.iinpcr 
dcvciupiiicnl of hiokchiiology in 
AniL-rii'a. Iir (iuorge B. R,ii1imsiii, 
|>rcsidcnl of llic bioicclinoluuy com- 
paiiy Amgen, called fur policies to 
promote siiecessftil a|mlicniions of 
oioicchiiology. “railier lliaii focus ex- 
clusively on assessing low probability 
risks". Me snki anyone advocating 
slowing down dcvciimineiit of the 
field, and possibly rcrnii|uishing the 


weed and transfer uf herbicide resist- 
ance to unwanted plants could be a 
serious problem. 

Professor Risch was not opposed to 
Ihc agricultural experiments in princi- 
ple, and even said he believed ihc 
ice-minus proposals were prob.ibly 
safe. But he wanted belter ecological 
risk analysis beforehand; “I'm not 
saying wc shouldn't ever release these 
things, but first lei's take a look at what 
migni go wrong." 

He was backed up by Frances E. 
Sharpies of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, who wrote a study of the 
introduction of species into strange 
environments for the US environmen- 
tal protection nacncy four years ago. 
She complained that her work had 
been ignored or dismissed up to now 
by biotechnologists. She told the 
AAAS meeting there was general 
agreement among ecologists tnal ex- 
perience with new agricultural species, 
pest control using organisms which., 
prey on the pest, and episodes like the 


introduction of rabbits in Australia 
which created new nests were till 
possible models for release of geneti- 
cally modified organisms. "The ecolo- 
gical processes called into play when 
an organism is moved from one place 
to another are the same whether that 
organism is moved from one continent 
to another, from one ecosystem to 
another, or from a l.iboraiory to an 
open field." In spile of this, the 
message had nol been appreciated tw 
the defenders of experiments wiln 
genetically enmneered organisms. 
"Many non-ecologists, even those who 
are saentists, stilffail to sec the point 
the ecologists arc making," she said. 

This is because the gene-splicers 
have a narrow outlook, accormiig to 
another ecologist. Professor Philip Re- 
gal of the University of Minnesota. 
And he saw the trend to specialization 
deepening at the expense of the broad 
outlook needed to assess the consequ- 
ences of jiew developments in the life 
sciences. He said universities on tight 


Amcrienn lead in bioiechntiiogy, 
^ ^ 13 & would have to answer to all iKc people 

whose health and nutrition problems 
. , ...... . couldbesulvcdbyihcncwicchnnloey. 

budaets were diverting funds to poular And Dr Gregory A. Duneke of 
fields like biotcchnofogy or comput- Stanford University stressed that the 
ing, and cutting tr^itinnal program- debate over ihc future of biotcchnolo- 
iiics like studies of plani and animal gy is taking place in the midst of a 
ecology, ‘without considering the global contest over innovation. If the 
long-lerrn ^iul_ and intellectual uS docs not forge ahead, he implied, 
costs . He also enticized the barriers other countries with less powerful 
to proper information about some regulatory lobbies will profo from 
expenmems thrown up by commercial American hesitancy 
secrecy. For example, the chemical No one has yet proposed rcleasina 
coinpany Monsanto wanted to splice a engineered bugs into British fields, but 
toxin-coding gene from one bacier- (he ecological debate is sure to spread 
lum into another species more com- to these snores as our own strength in 
monly found in the soij. Professor agricultural biotechnology begins to 
Re^l alleged that the university eco- throw up useful products whicli must 
logisls qualified to a^ss the nsks of be tested. Perhaps by that time the 
this proposal couldn't get enough de- biotechnolorisls will have heeded 
tails out of the company to do the job. Frances Sharpies' plea; "The most 
The growing commcrciahsaiion of effective new approach would be for 
the field WK also Ken asa nrobl^ ^ ihe biotechnology community to cease 
other AAASspeakers^Ms Tern Cold- regaining ecologists as ‘fanatics' or as 
berg of the Coalition For Responsible merely the cqui^ents of phiiosophic^ 
Genetics -- a pr^ure group monitor- a[ or politick activists; and recognize 
i^ genetic technology and seeking that tfie discipline has much to ofTer in 
stronger controls wi rewwh and making biotechnology the success it 
development -r complained that some ought to be.” 


All quiet on the tabloid front 


reminiscent of the Second World 
War American department of health 
poster “2,000,00(1 Americans have 
nphllis and don't even know It" - 
thiit AIDS was alrrady widespread 
among (he gay community. The 
paper, as Rees quotes it, (hen added 
the piquant detail that those gay men 
most at risk were (hose with a 
thousand or more sexual contacts a 
year, a rate which suggests heart 
hllure or exhaustion as more likely 
risks than AIM. 

Professor Adler Is suspicious of 
such statistics and of pr^eetlons (hat 
purport to plot Ihe course of the 
disease for up to a decade hence. The 
crucial factors, he suggests, are the 
very small number of sufferers -only 
51 British cases In June 19M and no 
dramatic proliferation since (hen - 
and the fact (hat the disease Is, given - 
careful controls on blood and serum 
(ransfeaion, unlikely to become Ihe 
pandemic lugubriously predicted by 
(he popular press. Li time, il is 
hoped, vaccine will be available to 

f irotcct those most threatened. That 
Ilie of research is developing now at a 
reasonably optimistic rate. 

Though not in Britain. As Profes- 
sor Adler says, (he small number of 
cases in Britain and the lack of 
adequate research fending have res- 
tricted work on (his side of the 
Ailantlc. AIDS has been very much 
an American affelr, another anibi- 

S uous bye-blow of the “special rela- 
onship". The virus was Identified In 
America and France, described In 
America, much of the work on its 
natural history has been done in Ihe 
MA, and it Is predominantly Amer- 
icaiv who, are, working .on.vacclnes. 


For British researchers, the main 
tasks have been care and, very 
substantially, reassurance. 

Professor Adler and his colleagues ' 
have had to deal with many more 
cases of Ihe “anxious well" than of 
actual AIDS. Again, press coverage 
has upped (he psydiologica) ante 
veiy considerably. “Have You Got 
.Aids?" pnhic^ a list of 10 highly 
non-specific syinpipms such as 
headache, tiredness, sore throat, 
lasltude, diarrhoea, all of them per- 
fectly characteristic Ills of a British 
winter, colds, flu, post-vlrBl depress- 
ion, many of them recognizable 
symptoms of the kind of anxiety such 
headlines are likely to produce. 

Cltolcians are undcrslandlably 
more than sceptical about (bis kind of 
press attention. It disguises (he real 
nature and eplceniiology of the dis- 
ease in order to make it seem a more 
.general threat than it is and thus, In 
(urn, focus attention ever more 
sharply on a minority, the result was 
a rum of scare stories, most of them 
wildly exaggerated: firemen and 
ambulancemen refeslng to resusci- 
tate gay victims (Ihc question of 
IdonlRlcatlon was neatly sidestep- 
ped), cleaners refusing to clear up 
.after Guy Soc nieelii^. How much 
and how seriously this ever happened 
■ is open to doubt, but Professdit Adler 
acknowledges that at least one pa- 
tient whose “anonymity" had been 
disguised was dismissed from work 
:aftcr appearing on a television 
documentary. 

This raised the qucslloh of nollfica- 
tion. AIDS Is not a notifiable disease, 
Professor Adler believes - and (he 
Department of Uoalth takes (hesame . 


line - that the present Jnbrmal 
system of • notification Is perfectly 
satlsfnctoiy and t)iat anylluiig more 
formalized mlglit mer^ heighten j 
the problem. 

Would AIDS have been (he issue It 
Is today had it been Idenlined In the 
more permissive and liberal 19M? 
Profeasor Adler feels (be question' 
needs to be asked from another 
angle: would AIDS cause sudi fem 
and horrors if It were a disease 
restricted, like cystic fibrosis, to 
children? In (he midst of this latest 
“moral panic", the “folk devils*' are 
those in the gay community, AIDS, 
or rather Ihe fear of AIDS, Is part of a 
wholeconstellation of irrational pre- 
judice that reflects current soda! 
oKHwIes. 

In her 1977 - and thus pre-AlD$- 
essay illness as Meti^hor American 
critic Susan Soniag examined our 
obsession with metaphors of disease: 
plague, TB, cancer. In the past, 
epidemics were seen os divine re- 
Iribiitlons, but also, more secularly 
as the woric of unpopular mlnorlttesi 
antl-seinltism fen oif medical Ignor- 
ance more than once. Tuberemods, 
or rather a rarefied and Inaccurate 
version of it, became the disease of 
ronumticism. On (lie metaphoric 
model, Il was supposedly cliaracier- 
Istic of a heightened senslbUftyj as il, 
allegedly painleitsly, wostcit (he body 
It proportionately freed the artistic 
spirit; no romantic artist or hero or 
heroine was enilrely convincing with- 
out a dab of phthisic blood at (he lips. 
For the French, la gangrine was a 
disease of the splril, caught through' 
tho cuts and grazes of modern poli- 


tics;, and this a more usually thor- 
oughly secular atimenl. 

Cancer, the great modetn plague, 
differed.. It was always presented as 
violent, . invasive, excniclatingly 
painful (it often Isn't; romanBc TB 
usually is), caused not by a refined 
.leraperameni but by a deeply repres- 
sed personality. Non-conta^us, It Is 
presented as mankind's reven^^ on 
Itself, part of an obsession with 
flflh-columnism that afflicts the cen- 
tury. 

Herpes, on which the Rev. Jerry 
Falwell fell with glee, was no more 
than an uncomfortable smack on the 
wrist. AIDS, when It came along, 
presented Moral Mq)orify with the 
frill Old Testament blast of what 
Sontag called "inescapable felalll/'. 
Not only was It bieurabic, it also 
afnicted only (he least accei^able of 
social groups and thus seemed to 
oh» a line Mosaic logic. 

Ilic Bdrglas were traduced by an 
age that didn't understand peritoni- 
tis. Once TB was seen to be caused by 
a germ, its romantic associations 
ftiaed. “Cancer" is now used less 
often as the rocognillon widens Hint 
Ihc term covers a wide voricty of 
dissimilar complaints, many of (hem 
curable or Ireatoble, norw of Ihem a 
token of doom. Susan Sonlagclolraed 
“Ihe hcailbiest way of being ill Is one 
purified of metaphoric ihlaklng". 
AIDS has to be seen first and fore- 
■mosl as a disexse. Our response to It 
betrays first an appalling social pr& 
Jndlcc and second an unhealthy 
obsession with “cure'*, a nobit of 
challenge on wiilch the medical pro- 
fession either succeeds or fells. The 
current silence on Ihc subject of 
AIDS may not yet be (he silence of 
understanding. It may still be the 
silence of fear. 

Brian Morton 






iitliills in hi)|>Liml w.ilcs iu*rc 

icu-iuiht Ik'Iji wiih liUT.KA. :ii ji lingi.- 

wlicii the eMiiii.nc of tli.;< ill 
cx^ci'tiLil tile iwti million iimrlL 
I'rovismii iisL'If Wits n.ircln.' l.-ss 
lliiiti linlf (if ;il| Ine.il uiliit(iliiii) iiurhtjr- 
Mifi nffureil iiny iiiiiinp .n ,i|| ;,„i| 
cliivse> thill v.xtc .'iv.iiliiMv u.iule.I i<i 
tJke pfjce III .ir(hiidii\ elis^cu.m ict- 
Imps, invorvc<l Ijrpe i.iirnheis of sin- 
ucnis iind often used niaterinls iti- 
icnded for primary schdoleliililren. 

By wav of eiiiiirasi. tlu\ ve;ir one 
niillinn flours of adult ednciiiion tui- 
non will he devoted in liler.icy wiih 
students receiving luiiion on ii oiie-io- 
one basis iir in small inforni.il groups, 
tach local aulhurily is now alilc to 
offer some form of serviee. 

. The transformation hus taken place 
>n a decade. Uciwccn 1975 and |W5 
more I linn 500.01X1 people have rc- 
ecjycd help with reading and WTiting. I 
Ific enormous leaf) in the siaiisiics I 
■ind their coniiniicrf upward proercss* I 
UK are due in no small way to ilie'worlc I 
of a Uny central agency and the role it 
has played in forwiig ami siisiaininc / 
link.s hclwecii Jiical aiiihorilies, tutors, I 
trainers and voluniecrs. the AJiili *“ 
Literacy and Basic Skill.s Unit. i 

]he unit began life in 1975 under a 
different name, the Adult Literacy 
Resource Agency, and ssiih a puinn- 
pruning iniiial budget of £l million, /is 
CTcaNon followed a amwiiig realizii- 
lion diinng the early that despite 
0 ceiHury of universal sehoolinu, lurce 
numbers of ncopic living in n highly 
cievelopcd indiistrifli society were onlv 
scmilitcralc; ihcy did not ftosscss the 
rtadliig skills of an average ninc>yenr- 
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^c„lp„bllci,yf„r,he™mpalg„hasbeenll7na" 

Reading between the lines 

rvrtfo 1 . 


The vigorous campaign which led to Unit anri ■. 

the agency’s inception also stiinulatod to incorpo- 

tntercsi in a different quarter - fresh English as a second 

from Its success in partnering the Open .u i «• 

University, the 6 bC was kccn^to taskH-? 

emterk on a second radical education Mtion preserw the cherished 

venture. ' notion of provision by every local 

ft was the combination of a national fhmffii.- S^ng^rly 
television «nes aimed at potential snencSili»*^f cutbacks in educational 

literacy students and screened in peak !i ^ possible cn- 

limc, backed by a national referral » snio” 

system operated by local authorities in ® of special pro- 

conjunction with the newlyformcd ^ ht‘uv,i ^ • u. 
ngency. which served to alen a 7ast has not 

audience to the size of the problem ?* * expanded drama- 

masterstroke in 1 “denlJ^w,^^^ 

bringing literacy tnlo the limeliahi was TmSv undergo tuition. The 

people to come ar J!ik still 

forward lo assist with the project bv ‘o go. 

becoming tutors. ' ^ provision, he Insists, is onlv 

Even the agency was unprepared for *he iceberg. 

the response, both from those requir- avi?inhu scanty statistics then 
ing assistance and the volunteers "Bated to produce a 

eager to tram as tutors. In some million illiterntes. 

instances the agency found the enthu- S*sm»7hfiS* L" “ ®“fvey of 

®'®*m of the would-be tutors over- ^ horn in one week of 

vjelming - offers of help ouinum- fcSL questions on basic 

dSSjJ '**’ ‘®* prospective stu- hS frofn 

* 51 ®' - « w kS. .^-y^aT-olds involved indicated 

to estab- with probiems 

lish literacy as a pnonty in cverv focal ,'^hIle five per cent re- 

authonly, and to focus ottcmlo? upon ■'®* *‘.*h numeracy. 

PH.. »“® ‘he Department of ri?JJl®"''‘®®8®®‘*Stole<luringthe 
^*^*^bon and Science. decade as one of steady growth 

dimXiJh^' ‘*'® clamour had Mr Welk“»^ development. Said 

diminished, a diitercnt clientele beuan ■ j years we have had 

doiK'^Sr' Y®"*' students wire alDhab^i?iS““ ™ Viewed 
doubly disadvantaged, encounterino . tically, we have gone from A 

rS®nis in nuiSra^y ar v^l,""af 

literacy; others were members • of Li^il i * * ?* difficult. It is 

lems and their needs were more rom- va?dTnarS'!Jf is.Tocused on the 
P'*.*' yasi aispanty of provision nmnno *i.. 


ftebackground to the first 
decade of the adult literacy campaign 


-- IV ,n «ii® "5** hopes 

Most authorities have seen liierarv h? its work in another 

asaprlprityandhavebeenTe?c^ the Instances S 

to maintain their existing fw aH.Ut 7®?'"*'!!®*®™*®*’®'"*“^®^ 

most heartening, ’^Mr Wells anLawli *7' ‘®‘? •*'®''® ''‘•‘tually dis- 
said. But even with tliat level of 

provision wc are only scratchine at the nSh*? uvailabillty of good 

surface of potentlardemand."® low-lewl literature for adults. 

In an effort to maintain the qualiiv such material 

ntllMImn • _ <{waiiijr maV ROt DFOW Pi-nnAmi..n I.. i _ 


Surface Sf uo^il 'd^audl^® H.eri^^r. for aK 

In an effort to maintain the quality such material 

of tuition, the unit carricsout consul a- SSXSn^ k ®® 0 "omically viable for 
lion exercises - visiting various &aS7S^°““^ **“"'*« «>ntom 

- --i- 

nf »cy r'lixw 

unit has no legislative right **^® **‘®rt of their 

to inspect the tuition provided by each ' Si. 

5nn ®®” °"*y by invlta- in I9M fh^ » "mit 

non. It feels, too, that literacy's non- f’ watched demand 

S!”!3I P!?^''®.« equated ^th low K 'a*'®" 

status in education authorilv terms t. ftu ® I . P®®® *ban n llteracv 
and this in turn toitlon, but Mr Wells araiies ti.n? 

cornwrisons cannot be maX 

the nS different, and 




tlis A J agency n tiew name 

dje Aduft Literacy ana Basic SkiUs 


T.H.E.S. Reprint Service 

Rsviews of New Science 
Journals’ 

SpectroscomlZaernd^^ 

■ (as?) 


•Tw.s: in B lew years we have had newK enable 

a penodofmass veexpansion 2!^'^ "*^®te stodents to cap the ean 

alphabetically, we ha?e aine from a 5®^*® ‘ultion and mSE 

to E.fuirly qufekly. OoK^S'S »"f further edi^ta 

P Will be a lot more aiffienir it ii. "® need a good legislative 

unMkely we rvill ever Vt ^ 

~ . " — 


13 auic lo aiiract from hard. ikZ.T" Tr maoe. 

pr^d budgets. ,v^®bvatlng factors arc different and 

Tlie lowly position afforded in *”® ”?®^* ^^^’umeracy students more 

general adulters In tec hL^^^ "?,?Pj®!i- Neither do« the glSml 
vulnerability h™ve cSe^rinL°d those*cn- 

daSS’ !" ra„. 


sS“hVtehs 

mathematical abilities. Students wme 

"“f ™«-Srof 

f2®'^jy ®nd expenence problems with 
n^yhematlcal ffnctff 

. siu^^ent body as a whole hoe 

inX'mid-'ifyte'T^™ influx 


wS'thn* ®*'® te™'ves." ^,11 °"*y *7 per cent of students 

uuK v' ta ^ !->«' SberhS&f flta. 


™ Of She receives.’’ 

^SSa« 

aa«a»£S 

»SgSs?s 

We would lilTe to think it r«..w 


■iissss 

£S§SS1 

rwea^h RiSf ®®r^®J*«ed funding for 

£«L£ags 

anibllions of sJSde’nJs"'' 

mmM 

provisron; that the urIll\.^Vs”S°go“' 


I iSucS'li taSS!,' C g“a"„l'e7t* 

. »' pur3iftr»ES 

educatfon pix)vislon in So !lk 

— n P“Ple of Colombia r2 

I and Peru? In what wavs if «« 7 
^ult educators make provyJJ’r^ 
the needs or wants of a mixed hlii 

In South America one ouicki. 

could be found 

in the telephone directory, as it \t« 
not a very common name. There wa 

no such name in the book and no OM 

else to contact for Information, as^ 
[he unlve^iiy, teacher-tralning cS 

nm!i government education 
omces were closed due to studud 
'“cflluB staff on sirikS, 
High in the Andes at La Pat 

was the obvious starting point. S 

Si ypvjs P“P'e ^“Ing 

rtanding outside weren’t holdlna am 

®';,P*aco»*ds; on the olhS 
f2?/bey d dn’t look as If they were 
leqi In Inteliectiial discussion Thev 
rcre having a sit-out. ^ 

It became evident that the closure 
i buildings had lasted « 

onslderable time, os some of (he 
“®“*‘y buildings had window 
roken and rubbish pUed up lo 
oorways, and the National Conser- 
atolre of Music looked as if tbi 
Bdlock on (he front door hnd been 
Mfmg over many months, 
lirjef visits to only one town In a 
luiilry docs not give much oppor* 
inily for discussion and dl^vcry, 
ereforc Peru held out more hope, If 
ily because a greater number of 
oce.s were to be visited. A visit lo 
ma did produce the Informallon 
at there Is nothing provided In the 
ly of organized classes where adulls 
Q meet for learning. 

Driving through Peru you pan 
luges and small towns with adobt 
uses. As (he colour of the walls Is 
'■ Mme as the earth on which fhey 
nd, there Is no way of dlstlng- 
hmg private dwellings from public 
1 ?!”®.® for the church, the 
nih ciinlc and the school. 

Plication for chUdren Is compul* 
y and free in Peru, but every child 
to wear a uniform of grey skirts 
girls and grey trousers for boys. If 
y do not wear the uniform they 
not attend school, 
he teaching is in Spanish and the 
fans of toe small towns and 
iges, plus many In the cities, 
ik only Quechua. The suttjects 
[ht are not relevant to the agrl« 

Ural and pastoral life of the poor, 
dull educalJon flourishes in a { 
itry which has an educated ■ 
^-.-ilation. In Britain, basic edaca> ' 
tion is provided for those who were ' 
not successfol in school, and by r 
giving them a second chance we aim 
to improve their quality of life. ' 

In South America they are strug- 
iiiflg lo live. It Is more necessary to a 
foniOv that a child should sit In a field 
guardins two alpacas and a cow than 
spend that time Inside a school 
building. It Is the money gained from 
wgglng or selling a single cigarette 
that hei|K to feed a staring chDd, not 
learning how to spell. 

Adult education in Britain means 
to®J^ng forward iutelJectually by 
Duildlng on the knowledge we have, > 

S orted by a system In which it Is 
rstood that benents result from 
learning. Adult education for most 
South Americans means learning 
how to exist with no education, no 
money, no food, no social security, 
no Itepe and no foture. 

Anne Dunn 
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Uiitii the t.'liacv Ait ussiircJ fmvivn 
iiuthnis* ciipvriphi in IK9l the iniiii- 
licinal coiiipfaint of novelists m the 
United States WHS Ihiil ilii-i'ouiitrv was 
K-ing luofoiindly corniplvil by the 
ini|ioriiilion and sliivisli iiniliitii>n of 
liunipL-aii, vspiri'iHlIy Brilish. u.iys. 
Some .50 years Inter UidianI Hogg.irl 
.ind others Mould laniciit the I'ornip- 
tion 111 British yoiilli hy jive, iukv 
boxes and milk K'trs. Ninety years IhIit 
we expect, usually wiihuui renccliuii. 
Ill buy nearly all onr einematic repre- 
sentatinns, most of our novels and naif 
otir television nrogrammes from the 
United States. Voiijmc is not quality, 
hut the former aids the laiter and u 
Rriiish writer today might well echo 
the scniimcnts of his I9ih-ceiitury 
American predecessor with terms rc- 
sxrscd. When ninch of your economy 
is owned hy a world imperial power 
you must accept elicm stains. 

In literary studios the situation eaii 
ajipcaryei more grove, the inlernrcla- 
lion of Britain's "great iriidiiioii ' liav- 
ine been largely annexed by irans- 
utlanlle publishers and erilies; the 
variorum Chuucer is now under way at 
tec University of Oklahoma (and a 
eolleiigiie engaged on the project tells 
me the North Americans coinplain 
that the Brits arc trying to hijack the 
show!}; Oxford is liolding the 
SImkespeare ami lilinl rronis, ram- 
bridge liiis iis Cojiriid lull when it 
eomes lo Ivariied liteinry jonriiiils 
which of those of ilie lirsi niiik does 
this country now produce? Lven our 
liilest literary newspaper is nindclled 
on an American publieiiiion. 

To those in aureemeni with the 
Prime Minister'.s nalierv of Congress 
on February 19, our ciiltunil depend- 
eiue of the United Stuies is a maitcr uf 
.sni.*!!! concern. The “Amerjeans" arc 
after all, guardians of the free world 
and wc. like the Prime Minister, 
should only say how much wc admire 
them and please will they invest in 
Brimin. We can he sure that because of 
the “special relacionship’'.our interests 
will always coincide with those of the 
United Slates. To many, however, this 
seems an increasingly naive altitude. 
Even conservative students of the 
recently published Churchill- 
Rooscvcll correspondence have noted 
that as Brilish wealth was exhausted in 
funding the war so was American 
consideration for our point of view. It 
is lo me a distressing sign of British 
immesiu teal this should now be 
thought a discovery, it having been 
perfectly apparent to the Economist in 
1945 that the abrupt and forced con- 
version of Lease-Lend into the Dollar 
Loan Agreement, and the forcing on 
us of the Bretion Woods Agreement, 
meant that while we had fought longest 
and hardest we had effectively bank- 
rupted ourselves to make way for tlie 
new American order. 

In Britain today it seems that an ever 
wider spectrum, embracing moderotc 
Tories and others suspected of sub- 
verting the slate, is beginning to be- 
lieve teat we have become an aircraft 
carrier that will be sacrificed for US 
interests in tec first day of a nuclear 
war. More radical groups argue tiial 
tec special relationship is just another 
myth assisting US world domination. 
The hostile noises from Washington 
following Mitterrand’s election and 
the prospect of communists in the 
French government, the sinister rumb- 
lings Hi Italian election time, the 
sii^nsion of eleclions in Vietnam in 
1952. tile overthrow of Allcnde, the 
sumon for an anti-democratic Marcos 
onct tec war against the Nicaraguan 
people, all give the impression that to 
(Republican) Americans elections in . 
the free world are 'only free if they 
reproduce conditions favourable to Ua 
business interests. 

, Such issues arc not foreign to the 
development of American studies in 
Britain and other pans of the world 
since the Second World War, for it is in 
Intimate relation to the rise of the 
United Stales to global dominance that 
the discipline hns evolved. To begin a 
sketch or its history Ici us recall Ihni 
when Henry James published his study 
ot Hawthorne in 1879 it was In the 
series English Men of Letters; tliat it 
was only m 1982 that Penguin transfer- 
red Hawthorne from the Penguin E;i- 

f llsh Classics to the newly established 
enguin American Classics: that the 
University of Exeter still brackets 
American with Commonwealth litera- 
ture, thus foltowing a tradition only 
recently shmgged by tee arrangement 
of Cambridge finals papers. Three 
times between 1953 and i95R Oxford 
University rejected applications from 
its history faculty for an established 
chair in American history, then finally 
set one up only with the help of the 
Rhodes trustees, American-colonial 
money being necessary if Oxford was 
, tp, .recognl^. the existence of th^ 


More than good friends 
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SUt)jCL‘l. 

Similarly ii whs iml until I9K1 iliat 
Cambridge iickiuiwledgcd ilie inipiir- 
lani and sepiinite nature of Amencim 
history l>y csinhlishing a chair in the 
.subjeei, and again ilianks lo im Amer- 
ican foiimlation (the I’mil Mellon). 
Indeed, if Aiiierii'an studies exists as ii 
miiver'.iiy discipline iml.iy it is liltlc 
iliaiiks Id iliu inlelleihial euriusiiy of 
Ilie Brilisli (u handful of devotees 
exceplcil), or to the poliiical acumen 
of our governments (who seen to have 
been scarcely interested in under- 
standing this nmsrer of the world): it is 
thunks lo rhe assiduous seeding hy the 
United Stales informaiioii Service and 
Ihc American Council nf Learned 
Societies of university posts in the 
early I95IK, anij then thanks to our 
hclated (and short-lived) effort to 
imiinic the scholariziiiion rates of the 
United Slates in the expansion of 
highureducationinthc l9Mls. Itwasin 
that deeade of Kennedy, civil rights 
marches, peace and love and south- 
east Asian war that the special rela- 
tionship hud its heyday and a broad 
fascination with things American gave 
impetus to American studies. 

We now have a situation where 
American literature and history arc 
either an optional or a necessary part in 
most nominally English degree pro- 
graniiucs, .md wlicre siroiig centres of 
American studies offering degrees in 
American history, literature or studies 
exist in many universities. The recent 
reductions in higher education have of 
course set the riock back: before Ihc 
war the only chair reserved specifically 
for an American, specialist was the 
Commonwealth chair in American 


histon at University College London; 
by 1967 there were ei|ht specialist 
chairs not enmuing vi^ting profes- 


sorships for Americans at Oxford and 
Cambridge; in 1978 there were 14; but 
now we are back to eight again, two on 
a part-time basis, anu this despite the 
continuously rising number and quali- 
ty of applicants for undergraduate 
courses. 

The altitudes teal encouraged some 
academics to go into American studies 
in the early years, and discouraged 
others, have informed the way the 
discipline has evolved. A recent issue 
of the Journal of American SiiuUes 
(April 1980), puDlishcd to celebrate 
the Jubilee of the British Association 
of American Studies and containing 
autobiographical essays by those wlio 
shaped the future, conveys the 
ambiance of the time. Far from Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s servile bonhomie^ 
altitudes in the late 1940s and early 
1950s were characterized by tlic dis- 
dain, and concealed envy, that con be 
discerned a century or more before in 
Dickens’s American Notes and Frances 
Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. In the impoverished 
atmosphere of postwar Britain, 
American studies seemed n tlireat to 
nationalist integrity. A. J. P. Taylor 
described Ihc new subject to Marcus 
Cunllffe ns a “racket” and the acoly- 
tes were touchy about being tliought 
on a "gravy train” since scholarships to 
the land of plenty, and Fulbright 
money lubricating the cquferenccs 
(195^55) from which the BAAS 
would emerge, might seem to have 
been compromising their objectivity. 

Indeed, before tnc gravy train pul- 
led in no one had much considered 
being a specialist in American studies, 
the relegation in British universities of 
American matters to special courses of 
colonial status making It seem a 
second-rate affair. But war experi- 
ences and the first wave of American 
mass culturization created a growing 
enthusiasm for “over there” and per- 
suaded some minds to convert 
(a)ljipqgh, n\o?t pf. fhejn jppqfesf.to 
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Presidents and premiers . . . Roosevelt with Churchill In 1941 and 
Kennedy with Macmillan 20 years later 


many a backward glance). Such a 
context tended to select particular 
kinds of people, those prepared lo act 
as ambassadors for tec United States 
in a sceptical world, those interested in 
vsLMpiiig u narrowly nutionnlisic sclf- 
csicein, those with a positive uppre- 
citation of energetic capitalism, the 
aspirant and meritocratic. 

Often, but by no means always, they 
were people from beyond Oxbridge 
and the liome counties, people wno 
found the Brilish obsession with class 
and region either a bnfrier or a bore. 
The beliefs 'of such people, were. 


obviously very much In phase' with the 
dominant ideology or the United' 
States and they were interested in 
developing British understanding in an 
appreciative way. Only with the next 
generation, one that had been raised 
on the Kennedy ideal and conJfronlcd 
with the Vietnam actuaUty, did a more 
antithetical knowledge begin to de- 
velop. 

The fostering of the new subject by 
American foundations and govern- 
ment agencies in the postwar years 
was of course no more accidental and 
disinterested than our own establish- 
ment of the British Council. Rather it 
was llio corollary of the movement to 


rc-oducate ihc Axis powers, a general- 
ized and systematic development of on 
idea of United States culture that 


would legitimize economic and milit- 


ary hegemony. The task presented the 
United States with more of n problem 
than might now be immediately appa- 
rent, the preponderance of work oonc 
in literature, and to a lesser extent in 
history, in American universities liav- 
ing been devoted lo the British experi- 
ence. Since independence the United 
Slates has had a healthy popular 
culture but until Ihc 1930s writers 
whose work appeared less than clearly 
orthodox had been marglnnlizcd. Mel- 
ville, Hawthorne and Whitman were 


largely ne^ected in their day and were 
only placed in the pantheon following 
Van Wyck Brooks's A/mrica's Coming 


of Age (1915) which demoted the 
pK^ular, European-influenced, wri- 
ters like Longfellow and Lowell and 
pul in their place more authentic 
’native” voices. 

Henry James, of course, was about 
to die nn Englishman; Eliot and Pound 
were then looking for readers in 
Europe having despaired of an intelli- 
gent reception at home; but Faulkner 
and William Carlos Williams would 
soon lend creative support to tee 
criiicol construction of an ''American 
tradition" by championing n deter- 
mined localism, a move parHilcIcd by 
. the . frankly pragmatiq .search for a . , 


“usable piist" in Amcrienn historiogra- 
phy. By the 1940s these tendencies had 
begun to consolidate a sophisticated 
sense of American culture, a condition 
made evident by 1 he> publication of 
Perry Miller's The New Englami Mintl 
in 1939. and nf F. O. Matthicssen's 
American Renaissance: Art and Ex- 
pression in the Age ^ Whitman and 
Emerson in 1941. The latter work 
assured the centrality of Melville, 
Hawthorne, Emerson and Whitman 
for an understanding of Americnn 
culture and, through its title , fostered a 
myth of Amcncan rebirth that 
appealed more to the imagination than 
to historical ectualfn: mdst literary 
historians, Pe^ Miller among lliem, 
stress thccontinulty of a predominant- 
ly middle-class Protestant culture from 
tne Puritans to the present, and in- 
deed, while Malthiessen's focus on tiie 
beginnings of self-consciously 
nationalist writi'ifg Is historically 
appropriate, his work conceals the 
more profound fact that his authors 
flourish by exploring the moral and 
political contradictions thal‘'will soon 
Issue In a violent civil war. 

Matthicssen's catchy rephrasing of 
Brooks's earlier eisonym (also pub- 
lished on the eve of American engage- 
ment In a European war), says more 
about its own oge. and Its nge's need of 
a past that predicts a millenium. than 
about the materials with which it deals. 
Its transfomint ion of the nation’s most 
acute political crisis, one that seemed 
at the lime like the nation’s death, info 
a rebirth of "America” Is typical of the 
mytliological conversions that later 
GulUiral nlstories were lo perform. 
Once the wnr was finished Malthies- 
sen's work was to be followed by a 
flurry of titles that would contribute to 
the image Ihc United States needed in 
its years of cold war expansion. Not- 
able among llicse were Henry Nash 
Smith's Virgin Land{\950), R. W. B. 
Lewis’s Vie American Adam (1955) 
and Richard Chase’s The American 
Novel and Its Tradition (1957), works 
which either directly or through their 
influence on other studies still nrovidc 
the paradigms for the study or Amer- 
ican literary culture today, yet which 
are deeply marked by the politics of 
their time. 

While they may be distinguished by 
better scholnrship Ilian can ne found in 
many subsequent works, they are 
written with a pnigmalic readiness to 
dispense with metnodotogical reflec- 
tion and use any concept tent appears 
to “work”. Tims Chase describes how 
the Amcrienn novel tends lownrds 
romance, basing his claim on n few 
rcn)Q7ks. romid foprcfojres. but he does . 


i>iii rc'i'.irLli ilii' vKirU''. Ui'>inry in 

I'liiit.i'tiii, i]iir iliu iiiini'li'i I'lHmut.i- 

liiiiis. iirir In', .iiiiliot>,' icIuitHiiii- in 
iisiii^! ii Siiiiih.uid l.i'Mii f.ir ihcir pan 
ni.iki- rmiih nhn tev mi,|iI<. "iinih ' 
aiiil 'syinlvH ' f<ut brush jii'lc i|Uk'S* 
liiHis uf the uii^.in iimi prvu'.c nicnn- 
infitof ihL'c; itim'.. iiloii}! Miih 
vr.itiiin of (he vicirii slruciun- then 
produktioii cnliiils. 

The clfi'Ci nf this i:i%alji:r nivihnd is 
tlic cunstriicijnii of .i remark- 
nhiy crrinicou» iimigc of experience in 
the UtiiiL'J Siuics, the cotnnonems uf 
Mhkh lire evidvni in the titles. Amer- 
ican history is seen lo consist of ihe 
suUleiiieiii of .m empty sirgin land by 
lone pioneers inspired hy hdonic ex- 
ample. 'Ihis is a potent inuiee that hns 
formed and still forms tfiv I'eniral 
around uf ii.iikinalislic ideology in the 
United St.iie-. (sec Carters and 
Re.igim’s in.iugurals for exiimpie). It is. 
however, :i euinplele fahricaiinn, the 
land iMving been occupied. Iiushaiided 
uiiU defended, Ilie piiMieurs having 
been alioul us independent .xnd pence- 
ful !is Kilibulzim. 1 he repel iiion nf this 
inyili witiiin culmrul liistorics, how- 
ever. is not distiinicd hy i rilical discus- 
sion of iieiiiiil coiiditmns; rather it is 
nrusented ;is the way the niition de- 
fined ilsuirm the past, iind iliereforens 
H way it Clin define itself in (he present. 

'Hie reason these liisiories were not 
erilk'iil can Ik* trueed to an ideology of 
the text lliiit was iloniiiuiiit at the lime. 
New Criticism, the inveiilioii of a 
largely southern group of American 
crilics, had stressed the aulimoniy nf 
literary value from historical nnd hiog- 
runhical amsidcrutiuns. Richard 
Chuse's Quest for Myth (1948), fol- 
lowed by Frye's Anatomy of Criticism 
(1957). then answered any embarras- 
sing sense i>f irrelevance these anti- 
social theories might provoke by mak- 
ing literature into the inincrsonal cx- 
prcs.sion of universal myths. Tlic first 
result of these ideolugies uf the text 
was that literature had lu be read as 
disengajgcd from historical aetualiiy, as 
nrolcptic, transcendental, self-rc- 
terential, perhaps articulating the col- 
lective unconscious. The second resuli 
was to allow criticism to become 
actively myth-muking, a necessary 
condition if one is lu convert a complex 
history into an im]terial emblem. 

Fortunately since the 1960s there 
liavc been constant raids on this para- 
digm fo despite its dominance some 
valnablc work has been done to siiuute 
American cultural production within a 
thoroughly researched historical con- 
text. In Ihis work American Quarteriy 
and our own JonniNf of Anierinm 
Studies have taken a lead. But militat- 
ing against the effort to create a 
synthetic understanding of American 
society is the disciplinary uncertainty 
about wlinl American studies is, an 
uncertainty that Herbert Nicolas d«- 
. scribed(n.rhcjubtIcevolumeof/ri,7as 
belna there at ,the begiuning and 
which can be said to b'c close to the 
cause of the problem. The idea of 
bringing an empiricist historiography 
and an empiricist new criticism 
together was seen as a way of providing 
entry to imaginative consciousness and 
broad cultural life for one discipline, 
and an entry to historical relevance to 
the other, yet in a sense the idea of 
integration was a way of displacing the 
theoretical question both disciplines' 
had long been avoiding: what are ihc 
conditions and purposes governing the 
production of vefonl representations? 

The succe.ssion of anti-hisloricaJ cri- 
tical nictliodolo^es that have Inspired 
literary criticism since the mld-19^, 
and the movement of historiography 
away from a brondly humanUtie 
account uf the past towards a more 
rigorous, local and social scientific 
understanding, have done nothing to 
compromise tee divide. Cold war ori- 
gins have also left a chariness about 
Marxism tliat blocks access lo Ihc only 
clnbornlc body of critical work on the 
relationship 01 cultural lo political and 
economic events. Wliat is needed is a 
mclliodology capable of illuminating 
ihc rcinlioiiships between discourse, 
beliefs and acts, but for that methodol- 
ogy lo be developed we must first have 
bote the will nnd the funds to 
sociology, government and philsophy 


to schools of stn^ which are still 
predominantly staffed by Iciiriais and 
nislorians. wc must also hnvc the 

E uliticnl oonviclion that understanding 
ow lltc United Stales thinks and 
behaves is a grenter contribution to our 
niitional defence than improvingjroads 
around Grcenham Common. For ns 
long ns our destiny depends on the way 
one man in Was'hinglon interprets a 
crisis, such a study will be no Idle 
matter. 

The author tenches hi the school of 
and ANieric:’f?ii studies at the 
Unhvrsity of East Anglia. 
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Will indoctrination in 
education ruin our nation? 


When Lord Sandwich couldn't under- 
stand what u prolix peer meant by 
heterodoxy’ . Bishop Warhurlon 
helpfully murmured, ^Ortlmdoxy is 
my doxy; hcierndoxv is anoiher man's 
doxy - or as some versions of this old 
laJe have it . . is your doxy.” Still 
betier wns Nell Owyime's cry to the 
mob wlien they sinned the painted 
coach she had borrowed from her 
nval, Louise Ren^c dc Kerouialle. 
uuchess of Portsmouth and Auhienv 
niolhcr of the ducal lineage of Rich^ 
mond and Gordon: ‘'No, no, cood 
people, lis the Protest, ini wlior*" 

Let me xay quite honestly that I 
cannot talcc the Scrulon. O’Keefe and 
biliS'Joncs report Etlucatiou wui hi- 
ftoctnnatiMi (THES May il) as 
Kriuusly ns its intrinsie merits no 
doubt deserve. For i don 't believe for a 
ngainst jndoc- 
tnnation so much as in favour of their 

own hrnn«1< a A:re * ‘"‘'N 


slituiinn fur textbook and examination 
purpo.scs). Bias cannot be avoided 
(afler the Pali, at any rate), but gross 
bias can. A biased account is still 
recognizable, but a grossly bia.scd 
acraunt distorts pcrccptiuiis 
Teachers .should not aim to cradi- 
cate bias (which can exist in anv 
submet, in arts every hit as much as 
socinl sciences, certainly in the applica- 
tion of modteinc and icchnolofivl but 
ruiher to create empathy for other 
viewp()int.s; even to assess students for 
omiwilliy as well as for relevant in- 
fonnntinn. Wc talked of someone as 
bpitift pnliUcaJly literate" wlio could 
give reasoned accounts of alternative 
viewpoints nnd courses of action 


V“" “v III lavouroi their 

own brand: a different orthodoxy, a 
of whorishness to their 
h education, 

«*^dlcd with 

cfieetive IcBwing in'doctinaiors. 

of belief 

iriS'^S^^hSr 'eftwing^umafists' 

f “y *hat will shock 
and annoy THEM most?"). 

You cannot expect to be taken 
J^uBly if you write like that. " 
HKS- i® further by 

M believes in a 
modem liberal idea of a value-free or 

tiiiUii!f!.ri?E®"T’"?®‘^ education: his 
n^rvl ? simply reverts to a rime. 

education 

oS being authoritarian 

^iciorian values). 

indoctrination (whatever it is and 

SSShl' •I'eiKor 

the oih^ fellows) can have much effect 

® 1!?®“^' Plnrallsile, het- 
sodoty as the Uniteif King- 
dom, their avid reading of life 

touching thorn, 
they seem to have taken Into them' 
waggerated idea of 


~ fT'. ulu nui see II as a 

problem. Some Marxists do. of course- 
they see the whole educational system 
M indoctrinating liberal values. Oddiv 
Inis seems to be the Scrutonian nosi- 
ion loo. When I laikcd lo pareni- 
tether associations or local education 
authority conferences after the report 
tame out, then I was often asked 
don I certain subjects lend them- 
selves to indoctrination?" I would 

®rt*'sb schools 
the odd domatic or crazy teacher 

MM ‘ninuies. the bell 

w f’hi^T ‘be corridore 

oS? I?fn 1 ®"'" '^•b wme- 

one else doiM something quite diffe- 

[fo «*ograa- 









Uft: a stonemason at work at Canterbury 


Mansion House Square. 

Brick by brick training 

I edufllHnn Se Bt B I..... - 


Architectural education is at a low 
ebb. Public concern in recent years 
about the discordant properties of 
modem architecture leaves little doubt 
contents of a famous 
speech, dehwred in Hampton Court 
last spring, left architects with a host of 

Quest nns! nnl Ua.i I 


RoSnte"’'- r “V; 

,'^en the whole tightly controlled . ‘be real need for 

mi^tofthe Soviet educational system edurSdn approach towards 

now seem« 1 I 1 K .....1 "i education in Schools nf fln*hite/>iiivA rt 


cuucaiionai system 
now seems, througliout Eastern 

hii!3s® bself, to be 

bS of ®of n« of ZMlots 

®“* ,5* cymes, what chance 

u Keefe have of indoctrinating the 
cadre with a few houis a wee^in a 
loosely structured school in a decen- 
"Stop the 

Monk I ) educational system? Ifthcre 

b®s ever been such a thing as 'S® 
re^sHMek'' * ® *0 one 

ISth 7®r “r ®"S of ‘^me 

wth a great deal of controlled sensorv 
- conditions not coSS 
even in private schools. 


bUb luu icai neea tor 

Changes m our approach towards 
education in schools of architecture If 
attain modern forms of buildings 
have now become widely accepted u 
unsatisfactory - on aesflietic. soSal 
economic, or technical grounds - then 
J?"®*^'’*^>ngly, as some architects 
Im« new lessons need to be 



aysiem . ana in Scruton’s case of the 
l?n?«Pvi*^iP^ S tradirional elite (the 

“'*® *®®“ ‘0 believe the 
c^minMlon or "iiuic devils" 
LfcP®^* theory states that all 
nbeiram cells, however small are 
cancerous. The liberal versiSi i thS 
alwrrant celU are benign - «e hoS i 

"attisW-« Btimu^tedl Crick’5 

BDsuroist theory of aberrant cells Is 

Ind ®^ *bcm count for buggorVll 
and none warrant calling T ihe 

S «fhi*w ^.npwnse" theory. 

1 . a liberal university'*. 
J-* °J*cc, In my serious youiwer 
dayS| choirman of a boring warklnB 
party o( the Hansard SodeWSre® 

So S ®1lS h Aristol 

lie ana, tied both to aii idea of 

i!*l*®^'**bjn and to the 

p^lceofpoiitUsaafreecIrizcnshiD 

‘«ushl realistically, a! how 
actual issues are inedltaled bv ImSiu 


' ■riSJi^««i!i“P^‘J^’*™’b«notama5s 
1 indoctrination but a 

t i^her small educational problem of 
, pccarional gross bias. Ana the obiec- 
’ !w fP *“? ***.“ ** i*® eflicacy.tul 
1 1 ! * b"®’ young ore very 

• bias even befoS 

[ 2?SiS”d^” *** mature. If a teacher 

marks down, for not sharing his s^st 
or her feminist views, itiMt of the 

I fe?®.?®“®y"icaliy write what is asked 

nucs when Harold Laskj used to boast 

SLcTiS"LtW’™ »Smenr'“a 

challenge. Most turned in parrot ij>«ifi 

sh32id w.iJ“wrth« " 

. .ideally wdWe 


J?"®*^'’d«ngly. as some architects 
learned »ew lessons need to be 

Vitruvius once fescribed the train- 
ing he considered necessary for an 
architect: ’'Ut him be educated ski" 
ftil with a pencil, instructed in geomet- 

have foUowed 
the philosophers with attention 

edge of medlciiw, know the opinion of 
the jurists, and be acquainted with 

SSs".^ the^eoi; ofThS 

®f architecture is 

p«h.p, . school o7.^, 
oK! In an architect 

^HfShSSS- 

issssil 

Uihaby commented: "The beeinninD 
of training for building and nMiim 
must be on the wnrka a..a .1 > *^ 8 ** 


art of doing". --r - — ..uuib » an 

One of Lethaby’s beliefs was th* 


®« Edwin Johnston on the 
ubi range of skills a student 
irt architect needs to learn 

:of 

tnr ® knowledge of working with 

tor buiWing materials. In his view, then, 
nothing was more fertile in suggestions 
' tt of new fonns than the hailing of 
materials. How many students today 
a? SS5 jwrndere. have the experience of 
Jl. watching a craftsman at work, or 
,tl perhaps catching a glimpse of the 
ip intenor of a joinery workshop, before 
be diey graduate with a degree in 
el urenitecture? Clearly there are fewer 
S'- cra^men around in the building in- 
fo feiS? *lh “opportunities arc 

fewer than in Lethaby's day. but 
nevertheless the current growth in 
fo* conservation offers new 

m j^"®.®^ ‘be extraordinary aspects of 

s 

h ‘be conserva- 

e SjsttMckrih"*? inherited from the 
a foS? viewed as representing 
ie Opposition to tho» 

e '"^^® P^P*^** » preference for 

8 inrSf/"/ ** I* ? "*o*‘ unproductive 
J intellectual polarizat on and one that 
™ ?“riy »«n to eniePge 
debate round the proposed constnic- 

London designed by 
the late Mies van der Rohe. ^ 
coiweryatlon is, of course enn 

kinWp*r':,&ct"ffi 

Present, apart from renectlng 

; 

vide the student with opposes to 

iUSMi 

I 

A re-evaluation of the balfliirA «# ^ 


,®" ‘be one hand. and. 

‘bnl might well be related to real 
problems in the "outside world" is 
perhaps an aspect that might be consi- 

‘I^ ‘*]® 5 '^®'“ of « fcview of 
of Depanmems 

Of architecture are well placed to 
mvestiptc problems, undertake feaa- 
bihty studies, and act as generators for 
n^A shidics cmiid additionally 
p^ide a vnliiablc service to the com- 
munity and, if successful, potential 
ocwlopmcnts could then be handled by 
professjonnl architects in the norm^ 

Wflyi 

® level. ’ individual 

schools of architecture miglii be en- 
rauraged to develop rcseorcli depart- 

‘® P'pvide an expertise related 
to the partjeular kinds of problems of 
opportunities for development thatare 
unique to the region where the school 
®*,^hitec‘ure is located. 

The present day approach towards 
foe eduMtion of the architect is indeed 
Wry different from the days of Vilru- 
wus, or the apprenticeship system that 
was common in the l^th antury, 
today, the student of architecture has 
MOMne separated from the craftsman, 

.of building, the painter, 
Md the sculptor. Sometimes one is 
temjjted to think that within the wails 
ot the university department of 
architecture, the idea of the philo- 
ropher may have become superseded 
®^f fijr®*®!!®* of the word processor. 

in 1900, when the architect Norman 
Shaw was 80 he was to mention in a 
4 ^ ui *“0 not see any way out of our 
trouble. We know much about 
^onardo and old Wren but the times 
are so different. Reinfomd conCTcte 
oi^t to do n lot for us". 

The education of the architect today 
rests, to a large extent, upon the 
foundation of the philosophy of mod- 
ernism. It was an architectural philoso- 
phy that was notable for the clutching 


;■'**«*• *» was men oeiieved wouja. 

tniiy set architecture free from the 
styles of the previous century. Our 
wrld IS a different place from Norman 
5hw s and the troubles facing 
Hpbitects have moved with the times. 
Ine education of the architect has 
alwaj^ rested upon both theory and 
.practice, but also on an understanding 
of tedmology and nature. Pint princi- 
ples are no doubt as important in music 
®‘" . ®*lronomy as they are in 
architecture, but where are tliere more 
||»t principles for the architect than 
cnoso that are to be found in nature? 


Vte mOtor Is an ardutect In Edinburgh 
wd to tau^t for sevrml years in the 
Mockintiah School of Architecture, Uni- 
. ven/ry p/ . . , 
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Lloyd deMaiise explores America’s secret life; Anthony .Stiicllcn reexamines a classic case 

The fantasy life of nations — bs « c /> 


If psychtihisiory i*. the p^ydioaniilytic 
sfiidy of fiistoricHl nuitivuiiuns, inon 
the first such work w.is r-rt-iid’s paper 
oil Leonardo d:t Vinci, wriiicn in I9HI. 
l-iir the next ftfl ycHrs. psychohisiory 
W. 1 S only psychohiography - the study 
tif individuals - usually done from 
highly distorted secondary sources, 
usually hy psychoanalysts untrained in 
liisinnciii research, and usually written 
uficr hcav^ patient loads. 1 hc resulis 
were predictably uneven. 

Tlicrc were no prr»fessional 
psychohislorians or scholarly journals 
or orgaiiizulions in the field uniil the 
197IK, when America experienced it 
noweringof research iiikI a pmlifera- 
lion of college courses in psychuhis- 
lory, leading to the fouiulatioh of The 
Joimuii of Ihychohistory, The I’svchn- 
hhtory Nci’roi' and Ihc Intvriiaiionul 
Psychohisiorical Association, with 
affiliates in seven counirics. 'riiis new 
rcsearvii began for llie first time to 
explore from priiiiiiry sources the full 
liisioricdl reconI pcrliiiciit to the 
inolivntions of ffmups :is well as iiidi- 
siduals. As a rusull, psyclioliisiory 
today is generally uiulersiiuul to lie 
divided into lliree eniiiponciits; the 
history ofcluldlinod. psyeliojiiogriipliy 
and group psyclioliisiory. 

The basis for tins division lies in the 
use of a psyehogcnic (rather than 
economic} theory of history wliieh 
vk'w.s historical motivation as the oul- 
ctune of evolving childhood experi- 
ence being acted out a generation later 
on the udult historical stage hy means 
of group-fanta.sics - shared feelings 
about how it feeh lu be part of a group 
at a particular point in history. 

It was in Ihc exploration of this new 
paradigm of group psychnhistory that 
new tools have been lushioned which 
allow an understanding of what goes 
on in the shared unconscious emotion- 
u] life of nations, The technique of 


fantasy an.ilysis w:is dcvclnpi-d :u iln.- 
Institute for Psychohistory, and ii h.is 
bcL-n tested in various couninus in 
hundreds of different historic.il siiii.i- 
lions as a mciliod of conieni .inalysis of 
Ihc metaphors, similes ■iiid strong 
emiuioiial terms used in speeihcs, 
press conferences, media headlines 
and political cartoon imagerv. 

In every case where rnniasy .iriiilysis 
was used, psychohislorians have unco- 
vered previously unnuiiu-d piuierns in 
the faniasy life nf nations, i-'or inst- 
ance, regularly recurring cycles have 
lieen eoiifiniu'd. consisting of si:igcs of 
’Mmiig", "cracking", ■•Lollapsc'^ and 
"uphuaviil" imagery, fiiniasies which 
depend primarily on feelings about the 
leader nnd his or her ability to contain 
the growing rage and paranoid anxiciv 
which the nation experiences as the 
leader's term of office grows older. 

This rage eventually gets directed hy 
the lender - who acts as a delegate of 
the miiion's wishes - cither into an 
internal sacrifice (recession) or an 
^external sacririce (war). .Since ilic 
irrational emotions which yet iliimped 
iiiio tlie politioil s|)licrc ultimately 
oiigiiiale m the attempt to icliuve 
imiividiials of personal iinlinnpiness - 
lliiit is, of nnhappincss over tlie failure 
lo find love - the four stages of the 
cycle occur with sliglit reference to the 
events of the real world. 

In my book Ketigan's America, I 
analyze why most nations take about 
one generation to cover Ihc full cycle 
of group fantasies and why the »cle 
usually ends in a war (America, Eng- 
land and Russia having had a war every 
18 years, France every 211 and Ger- 
maiw every 24, century after century 
ns mr back as records c.xisi). The 
purpose nf these wars, I argued, is to 
sacrifice u portion of each new gcncra- 
lion of youth as a token of our own 
vitality, rather like the periodic sucri- 


Dora’s illness: a case 
for historical detection 


Freud presented certain case histor- 
ies, dream interpretations and analy- 
ses of slips and Jokes as paradigm 
cases. He distinguished between true 
paradigms and mere examples. He 
used countless examples to illustrate 
bits of (beory, but his paradigm cases 
were a small number of fundamental 
examples intended to Illumine or 
embody a whole theory. For them he 
used the words Vo/i/M (“modeP*), 
Muster ("muster*’, in the old sense of 
‘*modcI example” or ’'pattern”) and 
Paradigme, 

He used Vorblld tor the' Lucy R. 
and Katharlna cases, the dream of a 
child burning, the torgetting of the . 
name "Signorelli”, the joke of the 
Sehnprrer*& visit to Ostend. He used 
Muster for the Irma dream, Dora’s 
dreams, the skond telling of the 
Ostend joke. He used Paradigma 
tor the reworking of the “Signorelli” 
analysis in The Psychopathology qf 
Eve^ay Idfe^ the allguls analysis, 
the i^au E. Li dream in On Dreams, 
Thus he sometimes used more than 
one of the three words to refer to the 
sonic paradigm case'. 

Freud presented these paradigms 
as natural-scientific' and medical. Iiji 
the Fraulcin Elisabeth von R. case he 
wrote tiiat his case histories "have lo 
be read os short stories”; but, he 
wrote, they "demand lo be Judged as 
psychiatric ones”. They have, he said 
"one advantage”: “the intimate rela- 
tionship between Leldensgeschiehte 
and illness-symptoms”. Tlie German 
term means “history of suffcrlns or 
tribulation”. 

Thus Freud’s histories of passion 
and tribulation are dven not tor tiicir 


intrinsic value but for the H^t (hey 
throw on the “ilbiess-symptoms”. 
This light Illumines paradigmatlcolly 


two realms. Freud claimed (his not 
only for his case histories but also tor 
paradigm dream Interpretations and 
analyses of slips. 

F^d thrice compared his 
aebtevement lo those of Copernicus 
and Darwin. He claimed to have 
brought about the “third and most 
woundiug” natural-sdentlfic revolu- 
tion. His claims tor 


cases correspond exactly to Tliomas 
Kuhn’s requirements for (he pnra- 
dlgnis of natural-scientific revolution. 

Psychoanalytic training Institutes 
take them as such. Eissler wrote lo 
1969: “Freud extracted all the para- 
digms that could be gained from the 
observations on the couch. With his 
death, psychoanalysis cnlered the 
phase or 'normal science’. . ,” 

Some psychoanalysis today argue 
that Freud should not be Judged by 
his own expressly stated sclcntinc 
criteria. Others suggest that 
psychoaualysls Is concerned not with 
“historical truth” but with “narra- 
tive truth”. This is the dethrone- 
ment of (ruth. It is a betrayal of 
Freud not lo take seriously his 
scientific aspirations. 

The Dora case may servo as a good 
test example. The flrst step Is to ask lu ' 
which ways Freud claims it as a 
paradigm. There Is a sequence of 
tour possible ways: reporting; di- 
agnosis; theory of aetiology or ori- 
gins; and treatment. 

. The order is crucial. The case can 
not be aparadlgip In one of the tour 
ways unless it Is a paradigm In all 
earlier ways. In the sequence. (Correct 
treatment with Incorrect diagnosis, 
for instance, is an accident: not a 
paradigm.) There is a fifth possible: 
ethics. 

In the first sentence of the Dora 
case, Freud claims he will “substanti- 
ate my assertions ... 'on the 
pathogenesis of hysterical symp- 
toms . i . through the detailed com- 
munication of an lllness-and Ireat- 
ment-histbry”. 

He claims, then, that Dora was 
''ill”; that her “Illness” was “hyster- 
ia”; and that hU theory of Its 
'^pathogenesis” Is “substanllnled” by 
Inis case. He clolms .tlio case as a 
paradigm In the first, second and 
third ways. 

He clauns Dora left too soon for a 
“radical cure” and so the case is not a 
paradigm In the fourth way. He docs 
try to Justify his ethics in the case, 
however, and thus claims it as the 
fifth type of paradigm. 

The crux is bis claim that Dora was 


liccs Ilf viMiili "III (.Icjr ihf umntry's 
riiilluiiun " fiiunJ in in.iny c.irlviiv ili/a- 
tions. The war sacrifice lilvv.iy's follows 
pcrjnilq of prosperity and raniJ social 
change. Since it rake's a t ougn " leader 
to curry out such hluody sacririics, I 
tried fo shtiw that imIkhis n^ilarlv 
chose such leiiilcrs ~ liLe Ronaltl 
Rc.igan and Mrs 'I hulchvr - wlio liiivu 
lacked the experience of Wiirmth in 
their childhoods, 

Rciiean, like Mrs ’I hatcher, had a 
Slid, soliiurv cliildhood noi.ibly hickiiig 
in piircntai support and full of punh 
live Warnings against self-indulgence. 
He was, therefore, tike MrsTluiteher. 
(lie perfect person u> elect when the 
nation wanted rcccssiun and war. 

By investigating unconsious rus well 
as eunscinus nmiivalion, psychohisiory 
produced evidence whicn lurnud up- 
side down alninsl every traditional 
assumption of viewing history. 

Rather than heing iiDinil how public 
events liffccl private lives, history is 
seen as how private fantasies are .-icteii 
mil itii tile- inihlie stage. Rather than 
how leaders exercise |Htwer over inns- 
scs, psychohisiory stresses liow Millions 
give daily iiiMructions lo leaders who 
arc .aclunlly ilcicgules of the people's 
hidden wishes, "containers" for pro- 
jected p.irls of themselves. 

Rather llinn heina mainly about the 
activities of men, Itisiory is seen as 
dciurinincd first of nil hy women nnd 
children and only Inter reflected in the 
public Bciiviiics of men. Kiiihcr ihun 
the two world wars being caused hy 
"the shot at Sarajevo" and “that 
madman Hitler", they tire instcud 
shown to he wishes cnrefully prepared 
to the joint efforts of the entire 
European "family of nations". 

Most psychohislorians tuday arc not 
only trained in both psychounntysis 
nnd history or one of the social scien- 
ces, but more importantly have had 

hypothesis to be tested. Its truth can 
not simply be presupposed. Il has 
been presupposed in even the most 
crlticm literature on the Dora cose. 

The centrul scene of the ease Is well 
known. It happened in Herr K.*s 
shop. Herr K.’s wife was having 
an aftolr with Dora’s father who 
had been treated to Freud for syphi- 
lis. Dora wna, in feud’s words, “a 
child of 14”. Herr K. hod invited her 
and his wife. They were to witness a 
church procession. .. 

“He persuaded his wife, howbver, 
to stay at home, and sent away his 
shop assislonta, so that he was alone 
wlicn the girl arrived, When the time 
for the procession approached, he 
asked the girl to wail for him at the 
door which opened on to the staircase 
leading to the upper storey, while he 
pulled down the outside shutters. He 
then came back and, instead of going 


out by the open door, suddenly 
clasped the girl to him and pressed a 
kiss upon her lips.” 

Dora was disgusted. She “tore 
herself free from Ihc man, and 
hurried past him lo the staircase and 
from there to tlie street door”. Fteud 
considers this response of Dora’s 
sufftcient ground lo diagnose her 
“without question” as an '’hysteric”. 

Dora alleged that there was a tacit 
ogreehient between her tolher.and 
Hkr K. The agreement, as she saw 
It, was that her tolher would pormll 
Herr K. to molest , Qora sexually in 
return for sexual fevours fkm Herr 
K.’s wife. Freud soys tills was “one 
particular respect In which it was 
easy to sec that her reproaches were . 
Justified”. But, while nndlng it easy 
to see that they were Justified he saw 
her as sick tor makuig them. 

Freud speculated that Dora fell 
Herr K.’s erect penis pressed against 
her in his shop. 'lliis did not Irod him 
to question his diagnosis. 
Psychoanalysts have generally en- 
dorsed Freud’s diagnosis an pathos- 
nomnic “syinpfoip”. The •Encyclo- 
paedia qf Psychoanalysis explains: 
“The feeling m disgust she fell when 
Herr K.’s erect penis pressed against 
her body (at 14) probably meant that 
she resented the size of her own 
member.” 

Erik Erikson In 1962 questioned 
“Freud’s assertion that a hqaltl^ 
young gM would under the circumst- 
ances have considered Mr K.'s adv- 





mychitthunipy ihcinsclvcs. so ilicy lire 
heller iihlc to luuullc the powerful 
hitklun fiimnsics iluu nre viiibcililcil in 
«iur daily press reports. Willi siiJi 
irniniiiu, psyvhohisiorinns have ex- 
iiniineu Rvjignn ami ihc shared fania- 
siys which Americans have }>ourcd into 
him and have been able in clncumcnl 
huw for most »f us history is not made 
up nf real pciiplv al ulJ, but of 
cniitaiiicrs for rejected pans of 
ourselves. 

Consider, for example, the simpli- 
fied view of recent history which is 
openly expressed by RcagHn and many 
of his assucialcs who imIiHlly joined 
hint ill the Committee on the Present 
Danger. Recent history for them has 
hud two major events of mythical 
dimensions. The first was Munich, 
where the effeminate British 
’’appeased Hiller" nnd were humili- 



endorsed Freud’s ‘^mptom” as do 
moat critics of fheense, Afew dispute 
il but do not dispute the dlflgn n^hp 
(they do not say why they do not). A 
very few doubt the dlMnoaia but say 
she was “psychotic”. I^mlly (herap- 
Isls, hlatonans, feminists have studied 
dllTcrent aspects of Dora’s “illness”. 
Vimially all agree she was “ill”. 

Il Is important lo know the answer 
lo the question whether the subject of 
Freud’s and psycliiafry‘s principal 
paradigm case for “hysteria’’ woa an 
“hyaterJe”, But, in a sense, il is more 
important to know why this question 
■ has not been asked than fo know the 
answer. To Investignlc the ease en- - 
tails some attempt lo identify the 
prinripals, places and limes of the 
case history, interviewing survivors 
and witnesses, searching prchlvcs 
and examining documents, all in 
order lo clari^ the events and test 
Freud’s reporting ofthem and subse- 
quent diagnosis In Ihe light of such 
historical detection. 

It is Important to ask, and to 
investigate scleiiliflcally , whcllier the 
tollure of so- many even to ask 
whmher Dora was ’ill” Is an unfor- 
tuirate accident or, rather, an exam- 
ple - even a paradigm case - at 


something ftindamentnlly wrong In 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry. 

jfTie author Is an existential anahsl In 
private practice In London, Hh re- 
seanh . into tAr foundations qf 
psychoailalysb is s^nsored by me-. 





nivil. Tliv SLTunJ was iliu Cuhnn 
missile erisis. where the iiiiicho Amer- 
ienns humiliuled iliu Riissi.xns and 
’’made (hum blink" by iiui heing afraid 
to rjxk micleiir war. 

Til avoid ii|ipL‘;iSL-nii'iit. ihcrcforc, 
America must now liuiniiinie Com- 
munists round the world. Unless wc 
actively “hold our allies' (eel to the 
fire", as one Kuagaii ofricial recently 
put it, Europe will return us to 
appensctiieni policies and we will risk 
becoming erfeminate. huniiliuicd and 
castrnieu. 

This fantasy uboui how history 
works is, of course, shared by far too 
many Europeans. But Reagan's avoi- 
dance of negotiations as appease- 
ment. like his other personal habits, is 
based on a fear of being made effemin- 
ate (castrated) which is more rooted in 
his personal history than in world 
history. 

In nis auiubiogruphy Where's the ' 
Rest of Me? Reagan says that the most 
dramatic moment of his acting career 
was when he had to plav someone 
whose legs had been cut off as punish- 
ment for his sexual wishes and he had 
to cry out “Where’s the rest of me?" 
The rilmiiigof the scene took place just 
after Reagan had in feet gotten mar- 
ried andjusi after his own b^ruial father 


had died. The scene too closely para- 
lleled his own sexual and patricidal 
wishes at the time. He named his a'uto- 


inqulry by observing: “The nature 
and severity of Dora’s pathological 
reaction moke her, of course, the 
classic hysteric of her day”; he thus 
endorsed Freud’s ‘^Tmuloin” as do 


biography in order lo indicate that he 
had lived most of his life with the 
. feaJIng that part of him was missing. 

Echoes or Reagan’s brutal fatlier 
and puritanical mother reappear in his 
view of Communists as brutal and 
unfeeling. At Ihe same lime. Com- 
munists are often used to Reagan nnd 
others ns containers for projectlna 


what they consider to be sinTuriibidJ- 
nous desires, desires which must then 
be attacked. While America and its 
leaders are presently enjoying an iin- 
preccdemccf prosperity and Ihe sale of 
luxu^ goods soars, Nicaragua is perse- 
cuted because it is "greetly". Even 
Reagan’s well-known siatenieni that if 
it weren't for the Russians, there 
“wouldn’t be any hot spots in the 
xvorld" turns out to be a projection of 
his own sinful wishes into the Russians 
(the term “hot spots" was. In Reagan's 
midwesiern childhood, a euphoipisni 
for sexy places like night' clubs or ' 
brothels). 

international politics isa battle with 
such sinful parts of one's self, and even 
nuclear war, which Reagan and his 
staff believe could be "winnable", is 
seen as a cleansing of the stiinil world. . 
This Is why television' dramos like 
The Day After and Threads begin 
witit scenes of preniaiital sox: the 
niidear destruction tiiat follows is pre- 
sented os punishment for sin. 

Like the ps^Kotliernpisi, the 
psychohistorian investigates powerful 
Irrational famnsies. The task is not k 
pleasant one, and some courage is 
required by tliose who read the results 
of the investigations. With the star 
wars arsenal now being assembled 
above us thremening the world with a 
hair-trigger of milliseconds width, it is 
surely now time to apply what we know 
about the irrational part of the mind to 
the study of politics, even if this 
Involves challenging some of our cher- 
ished beliefs. 

The author is director ofthelnsiittue for 
Psychohisiory, New Yorh, and has 
taught at the City Unlvefsiiy of New 
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The ease 
of the 
masters 

Plus n change-. liinK before Mndop. 
Jurrohind ihe rwi, and tong before ihe 
lalesi ^reen 1‘aper on higher edura- 
bon, Ihe aiilhur of The Wealth of 
Saiiom had fdefiKncd llie probJeni . . . 

The endowments of .schools and col- 
leges have neccssurily diminished 
moix- sir less the necessiiy »>f jipplicii. 
imn m the teachers, rheirsuhsisiencc 
so fjir as It arises from their salaries is 
evidently derived from a fiind I 
Kllcigelher iniieficndcnl oftheir sue- ( 
cess and reputation in tJieir pariiculjir I 
prufcssroit. I 

hi uniiL- universiiic.s. the sainry I 
makes but j mirt, and fFcciiiently hiii a I 
snia 1 fwri. of the ernolimients of the I 
iCHclrer. of which the greater part I 

arises from the lion(|rariesorfeesoh>^ I 

piipiK The necessity of anplicatiori. J 
Ihoiigh .iJw.'iy.s more or Ic.ss dinii> I 

away ' ** *^**^''' ***^®^y lakcn I 

hi other iiriiversities the tcacJicr i.s I 
pronihjtcd from receiving iiny honor- 
ary or fee from his piipil.s and his salary I 
L-onsjiintes the whole of the revenue I 
whicli he derives from his office. His I 
tnicre.st.is, in lliiscnsesci nsdircctlyin I 
opiNisitioii (0 his duty ns it is po.ssiblc to I/" 
Ml It. It IS tile interest of every mnn to f\ 1 

liycnsmuchiitliiseasensliccan.andif I \ 
his eniolumcnis ere to he nrccisclv the I \ 

sarnie, whether he docs or does not I ' 

perform some very laborious duty it is I 

ccriairily his interest, at least as in- I 
tcresi IS vulgarly understood, either lo I 
neglect It altogether, or. ifhe is subject I 
to some authonty which will not suffer 
him to do this, to perform it in as 

and slovenly a manner as that i 
authority will permit. I 

if the authority to whichhe is subject 
res des in the body corporate, W 

h?iltSir- ""'versity, of which he I 
himself IS a member, and in which ihe I 

wdit to be iCBchers, they are likely to 
niAc a common cause, to be all verv I 
another, and every 
S «9"«nt that his neighbour may 

2SQl5SH^'* he himself is I 

allowed to neglect his own ... I 

If the authority to which he is subject 

the body I 

S?7n^ ® « * member, u P,*’«3 

in some extraneous persons - in the I 

governor of the province, or, perhaos I *he 

Urn hi . *5®® that he cade 

SHitSfh his duty ftrb 

altogether. All that such superlon -or 

howver. can force him to do 2 to tai^ 

bw Sf h™ J1 P“-P*'* “ certain num- w 

bar of hours, that is, to give a certain I « ■ 

number of lectures in the week or in 1 
the year. What those lectures shall be I i 
must still depend upon the diligence of I 
he^achcr. and that dlligent*1s K 
IS,.S® j>roj»rtloned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it. I ®“®*' 




Patricia White and John White (below) both experienced the problems of 
leadership in their department. Here, they talk about the chaige of r^Bh^ 

iHukine h.itk now. I set- riiysclf MS rn, -m ^ ° ° 


In.ikme h.itk now. I stv riivsclf :is 
n.iviii« tic'uii thriisi iiitii the r.»k- i.f a 
iulmiiiisieriim oik 
ol -X nil ton nenr-flung provina's' Like 
many of my Kninaii «r Krij prcikxvs. 
surs perh.jps. I nuide hotfi a prccrpiliitf 
and rductiini entry into my post. Thu 
hirmer illusinnus iiuiicl uf ilepiirimuni 
was III iind compelled to tnku ujirly 
relirenic'iii. The uirccior asked me to 
come to hist>ffiL'c. In rcspiuisu in itiv 
anxioii.s ijuesiions almul lines of re- 
sponsibility. terms of reference, guide- 
lines . I WHS toJd Hint I WHS 
rcsponsilifc for two tilings only: the 


The head of the 
department’s story 


( *•« mmgs oiiiy: mu 

aepiirlmenifll grant and leiiching 
arranaenieriis. The forniermust not go 
into the red, the Jill ter must be satisf^ac- 

Clutching at these twu principles, 
wfiicn were to guide me over Ihe next 
three years, I returned as head of 
department to the precinct liousc 
where Ihe pliilusnphy of ediicatkm 
i|tfp«r rnciii wa.s I had ucca- 

Mcinally • acted" bcf«)re but now I had 
the in.signia of ciffiee. 

I haij wrillcn all idd receiillv ab<iui 
the desiriiliility cif wjrkplace denioern- 
cy. not only m industrial and commer- 
cia! enterprises i,ui, siiiinhly modified 
in C( ueniional insijtiitinii.s loo. Where 
Ml all that was there a place for n head 




of departincniV A chairperson, 
perhaps, hut certainly I was not the 
woman to be acting as headperson 
over my colleagues and ilisplavina 
^uaniicsjif academic leadership - even 

I re.solvcd not to move into the head 
Of department's room but to keep inv 
iitle office and. in less symbolic ways, 
to be. to all intents .ind purposes, a 
chairperson. The generally egalitarion 
climate of my institution and particu- 
larly the .xtiitudes of niv department 
cnircaaues made this motlifiMiion of 

■w!!Iw easy- We planned 

hmctables. arranged loaching. discus- 
sed how to spencTthc grant mid so on 
together. Aimply drew up 
draft pLins assembled agendas, saw 
that queries from the central ndminis- 
traiion got answered, etc, etc. 

so, for the first time in my life, 

I experienced “free esteem”. I got 


attention and dcfcreiiee- simply be- 
«E deportment. And 

all attempts to deflect this - which was. 
* say, all too cnjoyalilc and 

gave me considerable insight into what 
It must have been like toTiave been a 
middle-class man in the 1930s - was 
simply taken, especially by visiiina 
foreign academics, us evidence of 
modesty and only called forth vet more 
deference behaviour. 


Perhaps, on reflection. I shouldn’t 
have been so quick to try and avoid the 
free esteem. 1 should have seen it as a 
natural reward for the drudgery. For 
within a wupic of months of iukine 
o er the job I began to experience 
somctlung I have never experienced 
before in all my years of university 
leaching. I just didn’t want to sit down 
at my desk, open my work bag. get out 
my current file, my pending fiTc and all 


ange or regime 

the rest, f inwardly reheiluH .l 
constraint of hsivina to an« J 
letter, draft this item fw ? 

highly priviligcd in being able foMh" 
most part, to arrange my 

mg .to the ebbs mid nows 

Unlike the denartmemai 

for !u home anthlS 

for the washing machine reoair 
without losing a precious 
pay, or trade off a fhuS 





ine chairperson’s story 

clnaflnn tktthA . - 


""" “ordfonry ‘‘“t M,' with 


When democracy arriv^ I wmi arose. Why 

**w“*«d to nndmyseireteviited7“ ‘"1*“™'* about the 

pushed. Into a «hnJLi»».. algn? Was I deceivina mvself ahnnt 



HI exercised 

■ In f« capriciously. 

« arbitrary and discre- 
and the persons who exercise 

themselves, nor perhaps 

Srs^ hJSn«"®i‘ *® *®*®aces which ii% 
his busings to leach.-'an} seldom 

Mpabto of cxercisInB h with judje- 

From the insolence of office too 

•tnoy exercise It, and. are verv ant to 
censure or deprive him of his Office 

h- £ 

respectable, is rendered one of the 

sone"f*'ii?"‘* "1“^ contemptible per- 
sons In. Ihe society. It is by iKHvcrful 

SSS!5h7" ®“’' ®K!naily 

5S3Jh «*ngc to 

which he is ai times exposed, and 

IS!? to gahi 

not by ability or diligence hi Mb 

rheSn"fhu“ °*>s®qaiousnoBS to 

the will of his su^riors and bv beJna 

at all times, to sacrificcin iha? 

j*® und the 

Adam Smith 


•wi-^uuciBuiuiiiianiyseirelevated.or sicmv u7»ri j tne 

pushed, Into a thrce-yeBr chainm^ I deceiving myself about 

sonship. Not tliat Vve anytTffiia 

agaimi chalra in general - IheLdK *’®®‘ **>at 

and incoine-generatlng sort, for hu? **•* hi 

ance. But Sow could I VSndle 

mj^lf to three years’ hard of com- ShJSi!?®!!^ who wnt into Industry, 

***■"*'*"?» answering endlra f raB^nlTii*'" 

Iciters, interc^ng wllh the® direct * sHi **'®’ but . . . 

maWng speeches . . . ? reSted ih« 7S!®®?*’’™ ““ **“'"*"8 

Ithoughtofnalo. Itwnsar cntkai ^^hsd the Life of Power in mv 
Ms philosophers were due lo devote hid tor autonoipy, I now 

henjselvcs, when fhelrlSJn 2ame. to *“"•***■ 

ioUlng to the service of the slate*® 

And I thought back to National “? °*V "“**'*“8 one day life 

Service. At least, as In IM:™! wild '71**"“** of 

«*ays- * 1 found 

Adlustment was not easy. Mv HK!!:”"***^*®'**oadIsqul8lH^^ 

Dmitri An VIA. ^ hysonieoneevenintBi.«ia» J? ... 


the trolley? 

to.the second half of niv 
perM of oflicc, just beglnnlns I wIP 

tohiSIhL^ PnHcnIly with the 
fSb ^ dnti what the 

IKii I ‘*2***8 to me. What maxims 
aoaft * choose to guide me? I mnci 
J^alu! flwm thaniing people In atalT 
S ®®*if 8S to a way that impUes I thirik 

n.yim.r.c.f 

aesiurM. and 


Ice. V^iote mornlnga passed to sort- SnHL./ n? "*?*®*^ the Am- 
Ing documents or waiting for lefol ‘'ll?® of power, 

phone calls that tavariabircanS S «Mtasy. ito 

iS*“n* **“‘^ay Ppataira to the ^ wS "“^ring me on? 

Joo* ^1 worse than the ’’ertod*’ In — * becoming? Once I had 

^atifthieves get into the denart. 22?’ !«. wonder whether I 
S21.? i®*“® through the «« f ®**®’ F^lendJhlp 

™*Jwlndow at the back? Or tf il de^rlmenl were hard 

^ wtW man with the dMMH!S*^*®*®®*^“**“y'^*’C'The 


A.Tk ii * '■ .** “irecior about oup 

®fl"*''»'«nt poalUoa? mI 
repeat prescriptions for Moeadnn 

moSbJ^SS I® ' 2'’'“'“ 


j aw W Ul9|QnC€Q to 

sSjpSSS 


nex7 T'™ *" ‘hese 

S ra ‘y S?'^ !’l"‘togetoirihe 


W,or.radeoVafh„Sya7,S 
, «e»mslaworkingSunday ® 

In t new post required a rebrSSL”? 

the reronceptuairzed' my attituK^J 

.s a job. I schooled my4lf no? m 

•or enjoyment, not to expect to be ffi 

ng a ed or intrigued by What I wasdoS 

cd ->V^ghtfSn^ 

i'j: Mict 

SI 

any more; “I haven’t done rthS 
today. I am just hopiim at least to reJ 
a couple of articles this evening M, 

) tXr*''' h^ngsessions^on Ih 

/ m rending com* 

I mmee papers. There was no noim in 
to Miy frustrutious by refusina 
to regard this us work - wo>k pro« 
being confined to reading, preparufa 
lectures and classes and l> on.^ ^ 

ini. mtitude to the 

job. I learned two different but oil 

fS? tha! 

1 be?L?r «! issometiraes 

^ better to do nothing. There is » 

t Dart''*onp" **’® '^rge 

***tonipting to get 
official bodies to do things, to tackle 
lands on your dK 

V L ? Si ‘ah® action, do x. write to | 

^ ^ *° '^aii until z 

comes to see you. 

l‘-'Ston to learn, 
especially as one tends to think that the 
responsible thing must always be to 

k°*"® far (his was 

nato because I am a woman and have 
*°®‘alized into feeling ihat I have 
??Ju® 8.®ncrnlizcd responsibility to 
reakc ihinM go well, make sure tilings 
« ®57i • “othing’s left behind, 
etc and this usually involves activity 
S . "i 1®" passivity. I don’t know. 
Jj^tainly, as it happens, tlic three veiy 
oitiercnt academic administrators who 
®®w toe this advice were all men. 

My other bit of learning was truly 
revelatory - a road to Damascus | 

exMrience. llcarncdtoseemyselfasa | 

y«- ^ always found writing I 

totncult, producing with great pain at I 
Mst one paper a year. Consequently! | 
reurded myself as, basically, a non- 
wnter. Just a few months in the job : 
changed all that. I began to derive ! 
immense enjoyment even from the 
small amount of time I was able to 
spend on my own work. I even con- 
tracted to do a book, something which, 
a war or so before, would have been 
unthinkable. 

What brought about the change? it 
was the wonderful experience of free- 
uom that I enjoyed in doing my own 
work. Here was one area where 1 could 
do what / wanted, follow up this line of I 

rnniiahf r.^« -u... T .ui- 


seemed to be dra o fftw o Wemniri 




..1.11 ^ ■*v» as 1 m sure Platn*c 

plmosophers would have BBiii Li * 

fidWjflrfofc: V 0/ 


■•miauaiive lormuia, oc as ooia asi 
wanted to since no one’s interests but 
toy own could be harmed. I stiU 
remember with delight those infre- 
quent f^’days when fhld away ia my 
local library, far from office and tele- 

f thone, and enjoyed the forbidden 
™A ®®*f‘®xpress!on. 
j'j . adjust to my new role so 
did others. Some found ti hard, One 
man newr managed it. Finding the 
Whole idea of academic women diffi- 
fu’ . never accept that I was 
the real head of department and even - 
alter two^ars was still writing leltere 
addressed to the “acting head of 
department”. 

And then, suddenly, like a faI^ 
ground ride, it was over. Under new 
rules, with new admission procedures.. 
It my husband's turn. How would 
he find the ride? Like me, bumpy but 
exhilarating, or ... 7 


Jllh MMKSJIli:ilKKI-:iJl'rA1IO.NS(<pn.|-;MKNI i4.a.K!t 


came iinun it und saw its impurlnncc 
nalnrally enough iissiimcd iliul its 
mitliiirwasduiuT it trniispiruil, howev- 


er, lie wiis still veiy imiuh alive, 
anil teaching lUeraiiire at the Mordo- 
via .Slate tJniveisiiy in .Saransk, a more 
four hiimlrcd miles easl of Moscow. 
Despite the osleoinydilis that had 
emiseil the amnuialioii of onu lug ami 
wniiJil eveniuiilly rnl> him of ilu- iisu ol 
the Ollier, he eontiniied to luciure lo 
packed iuulicnces. not only of slu- 
deiils. Inn of factory workers ami many 
other sorts and conditions of men: lie 
was in fact one of the favourite citizens 
of .Saransk. 

As 2Mth-ceniury Russian hio- 
gr.aphies go, fate had truulcd Mikhail 
Balchiiii benignly. His original exile 
was due not to liis piihlicalinns, but to 
his involvement in religious discussion 
circles in Leningrad; the members of 
many religious groups suffered the 
same fate as the first fivc-ycnr plan got 
under way. Sent at first to a relatively 
habitable narl of Kazakhstan, where 
he stayed Inc allotted five years, he did 
not Ihcreaficr draw attention to him- 
self by seeking to return to the capital, 
but settled in Saransk. When at the 
height of Ihe purges even that became 
insecure he moved to one of the little 
towns just beyond the one hundred 
kilometre mark from Moscow, the 
iiuurcsi lliiit iinregL-iicriilu exiles wure 
allowed to the capital. He nearly made 
a re-entry into the mainstream of 
Soviet cultural life between the end of 
the purges and the beginning of the 
war with Germany In 1941 , but the war 
destroyed that prospect and he re- 
tumeef lo Saransk to spend nearly 
thirty more years there. It was only 
failing health that eventually induced 
him to leave in 1969, and there is a 
twist of fate there too that is not 


untypical. It just so happened that the 
daugnter of Andropov, then head of 
the KGB, was a member of a seminar 


at Moscow University in which one of 
Bakhtin’s new followers was introduc- 
ing students to his work. She per- 
suaded her father to make available to 
Bakhtin and his wife a place in the 
toccial Kremlin hospital In Moscow. 
Bakhtin eventually died in 1975 at the 
age of 79. 

It was the second edition of the 
Dostoevsky book, published under the 
title Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics 
in 1963, that started Bakhtin's rise to 
prominence. He was able at last to 
publish in 1965 his work on Rabelais, 

Fiction 
of crisis 

The Hidden Script: writing and tlic 

unconscious 

by David Punter 

Routiedge & Kcgan Paul, £14.95 
1SBN07100 99517 

Dovid Punter believes it is the critic's 
task to uncover the unconscious pro- 
cesses informing the “social text'* of 
contemporary western society. In 

E ractice, literary texts claim the bulk of 
is attention; tncy are more sophisti- 
cated, and give the reader more time 
und space for reflection, than the other 
cultural materials with which he deals 
briefly in a final chapter. Punter has, 
he says, “supposed, perhaps within 
brackets, that wc can make a kind of 
narrative sense of an individual au- 
thor’s career”, lliis is convenient, 
since much of his book consists of 
substantial Interpretative essays on the 
works of J. G. Ballard, Angela. Carter. 
Doris Lessing, Beryl Bainbridge, Kurt 
Vonnefeut;, the. p0ftl 7W^.'. ‘ 


BOOKS 

A festival of resurrection 


by J. D. Elsworth 

Mikhail llakhlin 

by Katerina Clark and 

Michael ilolquiiil 

H.irvard University Press, £ lu.95 
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Biikhiin published his best-known 
IxMik, Pmblcnis of Dmu>ev.sky's i 'n-a- 
live Works, in 1929. :uul promptly 
disappeared into uxilu. It wiis forgoi*- 
len III the decades that followed, and 
when it wa.s rediscovered during the 
Krushchev thuw. the scholars who 


that li.id originally been cimipluicJ in 
194U for a higher degree that was iim 
awarded until I952 Thu ulfuci that 
these works have had m the Anglo- 
Saxon world, since their translation 
into English in I97.t and I9AS re.spec- 
lively, would be liard to exaggerate; 
their central noiinns of “pulypliony*' 
and “carnivul" have become inJispens- 
ablu tools of the trade in literary study. 

Makhiin wrote little in Saransk, und 
the Ollier major publications since his 
reiiirii to uiruulation are two eollce- 
lions of cssay.s appearing in 197S and 
I979 thill contain n large amount of 
earlier, unknown work. Hut (he uni- 
que feature of Bakhtin's re-einergcnce 
was the discovery that he was also the 
author of several other works which 
had apneared in the I92(ls under other 
people's names. An article on “Con- 
lemporiiry v(l,i]isiir appeared under 
tile name of I. I. Kanaev in i92b. A 
hook. Ihv l-onml Mvihuil in l.iirnirv 
.Srhtthir\lni>, was iiltrhiiled lo I*, bl. 

Medvedev in I92H. while V. N. 

Voloshinov heeame the oslensilde au- 
lht>r of two books: l■n•u^iillni\nl: A 
Criiit'iil .Skvith, of 1927. and Murxiwi 
tiiui till' Philiistiphy of Ltinguagc, of 
1929. Ollier articles by these latter two 
arc nrohahly also the work of Bakhtin. 

Why should this happen? It is a mark 
of the skilful interweaving of life and 
work in Clark and Holquist's book (hat 
there arc two answers to this question. 

On the bingraphicul plane it seems (hut 
niter the closure or (he jnnrnni The 
Russian Contemporary in 1924 it wa.s 
very difficult for Bakhtin to publish. 

Lacking any formal employment he 
was however dependent on income 
from publication. His friends were well 
enough situated to publish bunks 
which could not appear under Bakh- 
tin’s name, so they were able to 
advance their own careers and at the 
same time provide Bakhtin with a 
livelihood. *rhey may well have had 
some input into the final texts in the 
sense i>r editing drafts from Bakhtin’s 
notebooks. Mure imporluntly, howev- 
er, they were all members of the 
“Bakhtin circles" that met throughout Bakhtin i 
these years, wherever Bakhtin hap- 
pened to be: in Ncvel, Vitebsk or poraryBoi 
Leningrad. And it was a fundamental religious ir 
tenet of Bakhtin’s thought that the self the Symtro 
identifies Itself through the other, so retained a v 
that authorship is also a two-way in a ceasel 
process, it is impossible to establish as was in this t 
a matter of historical fact who played revolution, 
precisely what role in bringing the texts such group: 

to publlcalion, but that is a trivial Free Philc 

matter in Ihe face of Bakhtin's insist- with writci 
cnee that all texts consist of words that Alexandr ] 
belong as much to others as to the too, that : 
authoring self. re-inlerprcl 

This tenet would by itself make it ian truths, 
essential in writing of the life and Unlike si 
works of Bakhtin to set him in the twoccniurie 
context of the Intellectual movements order to pr 
of his time. That is what the early that absolui 
chapters of this book admirably sue- ble if one tii 
ceed in doing. Clark and Holquist different wr 



Bakhtin at work in his armchair In 1974 


porary Boris Pasternak. Avoiding the 
religious mysticism in which some of 
the Symbolists took refuge, Bakhtin 
retained a view of the world as engaged 
in a ceaseless process of creation. It 
was in this sense that he welcomed the 
revolution, a sense that he shared with ' 
such groups as the Scythians and the 
Free Phifosophical Association, or 
with writers such as Zamyatin and 
Alexandr Blok. It is in these terms, 


too, that he found a place for a 
re-inlerprclalion of traditional Christ- 
ian truths. 


emphasize the importance of the neo- 
Kantian thought mat was also of such 
significance (o the somewhat older 
Symbolists or Bakhtin’s near-contem- 


Oraliain. 

One of Punter's principul concerns is 
with fictions about the future. In place 
of (he empiricist approach of lllerary 
surveys such as I. F. Clarke's The 
Pattern of Expectation, Punter offers a 
series of Foucaultian and Lacnnian 
readings of anticipatory fictions. What 
emerges from some subtle and forceful 
analyses is a view of modern society ns 
being half in love with its own cxlcr- 
minntlon. The fact that wo take plea- 
sure in Orwellian dystopins, for exam- 
ple, suggests a secret acquiescence in 
the superhupion control and surveill- 
nnee exercised by the slate, as well as 
our manifest identification with the 
belenguered victim. Tlic sexuni politics 
of fictions about the future range from 
the “deathly ninsculinizutlon of the 
planet” to the fantasized moment of 
vcngeonce in which technological con- 
trol passes from the broken mnic to the 
triumphant female. 

Clearly, a very different reading of 
this group of texts could be prom- 
ulgated - as, for example, W. warren 
wagar has recently done in his fasci- 
nating study of Terminal Visions. Tlie 
status of the “unconscious” processes 
that Punter detects is also inherently 
questionable. He is aware jtljq. 


Unlike so many others in the last 
two centuries, who have studied Kant in 
order to prove him wrong and show 
that absolute knowledge u still possi- 
ble if one turns Ihe master's prism in a 
different way, Bakhtin starts from the 
acceptance of the gap between self 
and other. Tlie liupossiDility of uncon- 
ditional knowledge of ciilicr does not 
give rise to n sense of loss or alienation, 


but provides the slarting-point for a 
new definition of the relationship be- 
tween them. There is a Dorwmian 
strand lierc, too. The self, like the 
species, .exists in a constant inter- 
dependence with (he other, in a pro- 
cess of adaptation tliat takes Enlace in 
time. It is Ihe dialogue between self 
and other (hat creates the identity of 
(he self. The notion of (he “utterance” 
that is developed in Marxism and the 
Philosophy of language and else- 
where shows this conception of the 
relationship at the4evel of linguistics. 
“Utterance" is not the same as Saus- 
sure’s Parole. Utterance includes not 
only what is said but also what is left 
unsaid because it is taken for granted. 

It is Intonniion, which other explana- 
tions of language rend to leave out of 
account as a variable, that locates 
every particular utlorance in an unre- 
peatable social situation. But wliat Is 
left unsaid is ns much part of the social 


vuluc-sysiem us u hut is said And in as 
much .*is there is nnself-awureness that 
is not vvrhjl, .ill awareness of self 

P . makes in a social process. Where 
_ rcud sees the self as e.sisting in 
inverse prupurlion in the social, for 
Bahktin ‘the more uf the mher. the 
more of the sell". 

The insistence on process and open- 
ness, us .iguiiisi cumplutcdness and 
eliisiire, is the red thread that runs 
tbrouithoul the argument, whetlicr 
Bakhtin is polcmicizing with the Fur- 
niaiisis, aiinlysing the imitgery of 6'er- 
ganuta anti rantagruel, or discussing 
(he theory of the novel. Fur the 
i'onn.'ilisls the Jiieriiry lexi is definahlc 
as the sum of its devices: it exists in a 
fin;il, und. in principle, exhaustively 
(leserilijble form. To Flukhiin there is 
no such tiling as u perfeel ami coni- 
plcicd text, lor linguistic coininiiiiicn- 
liiiJi de|iends on the recipient as well as 
(III* originnior, and each ucl uf reading 
is therefore different. Every ideologic- 
al uithodoxy lends inw.inls closure, 
mill to Buklilin it is the dennine 
cluiriicicristie of ihe novel ihai in afl 
jieriuds ii inos'es a^ihst (his lendeney. 
riiis, loo, is one of the erueial features 
of carnival. U suspends the hierarchy 
of values in a sucial system and 
libcniics its participants from the 
dominant forms of perceiving time and 
space. Even the scatolcigicnl in Rabe- 
lais has a function hcrc.ln contrast to 
the perfect static form of a classical 
statue, the emphasis on appetite and 
the orifices of the human hody cele- 
brates the inicrpenetralion of tlie hu- 
man und ilic natural, process rather 
than form. 

Despite the stimulus that some of 
Bakhtin’s ideas have provided in re- 
cent years, this elegant and erudite 
book compels the conclusion that his 
(rue stature as a (tiinker still remains to 
be appreciated. All future study of 
Bakhtin will start here. Clark nnd 
Holquist succeed in portrayins a man 
of immense vcTsatiltiy all of whose 
ideas nevertheless coiicrc around a 
central set of concerns which arc 
fundamental to the thouglit uf this 
century. The philosophical substance 


of the book is bcautlMly enmeshed 
with (he biographical aspect. For the 
account of BakJitin's developing ideas 
up to his arrest is a new, secret cTiapier 
in Ihe history of the Russian Intel- 
.llgentsia since Ihe revolution, and the 
stoiy of his disappearance and even- 
tual return with (hose ideas intact is an 
unusually favourable example of the 
relation between the period of the 
thaw and the age of Stalin. 

Gark and Holquist chose as an 
^Igraph to their book on apliorism of 
Bakhtin's from the year before he 
died, which expresses on both planes 
the optimism and sense of liberation 
that can be read both in his life nnd his 
Ideas: “There is nothing absolutely 
dead; every meaning vnli have its 
festival of resurrection. ” 

Dr Elsworth is senior lecturer in Rus- 
sian at the University. of East Anglia. 


investigator must be reckoned into tlic 
structure of the investigation nnd that 
nny sense of excessive gloom or ter- 
minal pessimism in (he nlciiirc he 
paints may derive from the limitnlions 
of his own standpoint as a male British 
lecturer in the mid-1980s. The crisis- 
rlicloric pervading The Hidden Script 
is, perh^s, not surprising given thnt 
some of Punter's material was original’ 
ly presented to an Essex Univenity 
conference on “Confronting the 
Crisis”. 

Where Punter is most original is in 
his dogged probing of secret wounds, 
his fltf^y brilliant illuminallons of the . 
fears and guilts of contemporary 
bourgeois life. If the results arc uneven 
it is not only because the book lins tlie 
appearance of a galhcring of essays, 
but because of the author's inability, or 
unwillingness, to reconcile (he anti- 
nomies of his own practice as a crilic. 

In its official and theoretical arti- 
culation, Punter's criticism is like thnt 
of an inquisitor or psychoanalyst un- 
ravelling a hidden script with the aid of 
authoritative systems of iiiteTprcln- 
tion. Yet, far from interrogating tho 
texts he summons, he prefers to sub- 
sume (heir discourse within the terms 
A bi8i^rip^apljAzi|]}ir4.d¥n^SrL:k 


ly nllusjye, and richly manipuintivc ing them into Ihe grounds tor (rust in 


ly allusive, onn nemy manipuintivc 
prose. Such a procedure blurs the 
convcniionnl critical distance between 
text and commentator, bul it does not 
dispense with critical judeenient. In- 
stead, judgement ia reduced to a 
summary procc.ss, the drawing of a thin 
nnd nrbitrary line between fulsome 
appreciation and oulri^t enn- 
doninatlon. 


ing mem into me grpunos tor (rust tn 
Ihe political esinblishmcni of the 
West - n verdict redolent of the Dave 
Spart school of film criticism. 


Such lapses apart, 71te Hidden 
Script is .impressively adroit in its 
deployment of new cniical methods. 


For example. Punier’s chapter on 
Vonnecut includes paragraphs of 
solemnly enthusiastic analysis of some 


banalities that the novelist let drop in 
nn interview with the magazine luav- 
boy. Writing of Doris l^ssing's “sporo 
fiction” scries. Fiinter leans over back- 
wards to give its author the benefit of 
the doubt, neatly sidestepping any 
discussion of her ciiirent political 
stance, of the nrtistk longueurs of 
some of her recent novels, or of her 
involvement with Sufi mysticism. He 
lakes n very different tone with the film 
Close Encounters of the Third Kliiel, 
despite its ostensible siniilarUies with 
the (heme of a book like Lessing’s T^e 
Memoirs of a Sirmvor. Punter con- 
demns Close £;rcoK/i(erj' as “an act of 
political advocacy which ivorks by > 
conjuring up unconscious fenrs of the 
fiijfurergiK^ipiipi^lfoa^iq^ |rqqOi^< 


nnd persuasive in advancing the claims 
of a number of contemporary writers, 
especially (1 would say) J. G. Ballard, 
w. S. Graham, Robert Coover and 
D. M. Thomas. The brief analyses of 
non-literury forms, which come at (he 
end of (he book, sum up tlie rather 
mixed success of this cnle^rlse. Tliere 
is a survey of disaster films, the now 
obligatory dissection of DMias, and a 
iicavy-lianded textual explication ofnn 
“In Mcnioriam” notice from a locdl 
newspaper. But Punter has also in- 
cluded A charming little essay on the 
naming of cigarette brands- a politico- 
semiotic decoding exercise which is all 
Ihe more incirive for being whimfikal. 
apparently Inconsequomlal. and very 
funny. 

Patrick Parrlnder 

Patnek Parrinder is reader hi English at 
Ifte ‘Uliiyersify ofiReading. 
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JlctivMfl the Library and Ihc 
Laboralory: thelanRuagc of chemistry 
III clghicenlh-century France 
Hy Wllda C. Anderson 
Johns Hopkins University Press 
£2<Mm ■' • 

ISBN08fllR32392 

Wilda Anderson's book develops ,i 
leircsliinelv nowi 9nnr^..^u ..J. ^ 


.-r. I- uevciops .1 

Ihl ^ "r approach to (»nc <if 
IhL most familiar areas m the hfston'or 

■•chemical fevoliirion \)f 

MM i " Pr'wnineni 

'•’c hisionenl myrholirgy im- 
bibcd tw most students of chcinisiry. 
Jls (eading figure. Antcine-Lairrem 

Lavoisier lllvn nln»t: /..iL 


iiBurc, Anicine-Lairrenr 
tavoisicr. uLsn jjJnys a part falheit a 
minor one) in hisiories of the nnlialii- 
Mnicm and of the French Revoliu^n 
Tfle broad outlines ,if Liivoisicr*s 
achievement arc well recognized 
although It would be true to saf ihal u 
thorough modern synthesis of its vn- 
nous aspccis is still lacking. 

Kiiihcr than artcmniing to nrovicie 
;hal synthesis. Prorcsso? AiSoS 
concentrates on a rclainviy neglected 
aspect of the chemicnJ rev^utiSm E 


• opisteiiinbiyicHl ouisfriia". on i|,c 

H.ISIS (•[ ;i siiijdi- Mipji.)M,-,ijy n-Mjc- 

Ti"'' 11^' tpiesiL.ii. 

-ll'li. lilll Ikt lieuilllll lints StTVe In 

» l^viis !itfL-iiii.j|i Iiri hvi» previ. msiv nei;. 
Iiaed iisptth nf l.uvDisicr’s '■rcvulu. 
Nun . the rlifiuric nf |iis .mack uii the 
plilngisloji theory, .ind (hr reform of 
tl eiiiicnl jturc which he iiiim- 

flu in 

. noth nspcciv depend, in Anderson's 
‘'PtcNoniaci.jnofhis 
own tlieorcticuf position, and of his 

MPcriincntal 
results, as iiaiuniJ-. Lavoisier’s writ- 
«tn style thus licralds the disappear- 

"'*iy**^ ‘he scimific 
JUlhnr, exempli fie J by Macquer, svho 
hnd openly coiistrucied a rlieiorical 
represeniation of his discipline. And in 

uo'oisiers new numenclaiure ihe 
of 'he author is replaced bv 
ihat of the system of names; a new 
language for chemrstry which deter- 
tti nts the limiis of whai can he said, an 
as “ presented , 


Case 

histories 

1 he Clinical Consiillatlons of 
Glamhaltlsla Morgagni: Ihc edition of 
Enrico RcnassIflOJS) 
translated and revised by Saul Jarcho 
Univcrsiiy Press nf Virginia, S42 50 
IB.SNnS|.W 103.^1 ® 


— isrpreseniaiion. 

Andermn s strategy is to set 

agfliMsi that of the 
leading French __r‘ , 


r..wj .ii.« Chemical 

rtvdluiion renrcsenls the end of the 

’’*'<'''i'fical technkiiic.s In 
writing. I imagine she would 
« JS : * ‘l"'f scientific lim- 

Nils dny. albeit unacknowledged by 
mo.s scientists. Rhetorical fcclinioucs 
whenewr Iniiguace Is 
n obiirzcd i<i persuade; and even when 

rcsirre‘'i5I'‘.VM'* supposed to 

niciii.s muM '’bTdS 

use Of the 

JdantpH r ^ "'‘Wsm is well 

npafiicd to expose the rhciorirni 
diincnsiun of science. But in order to 
understand historically the devclorv 
mem of scientific language w a?£ 
fhc mclhods of ftc social hist?? 


Gianibaiiisia Morgagni fl6H2-l77|) 
• S “i" rcnuiaiioii in his 

' anatomist, 

patliologisi and clinician, even if the 
university of Padua (where he was a 
professor for more than bu years) no 
'W‘^Wcd 'ouite its past Sir"? 
with Vusalius, Faoneius ab AouaDcn- 
jente and Galileo among its former 

Kwf I Harvey one of 

us old boys Morgagni’s Desedibtaet 
cm.\u morborum (1761) is a corner- 
f‘‘’9?‘»f |h«Jern patholow. Published 
in hjs old age, a disiffled his vast 

Will 

me ajm of correlating sysfcmalicullv 
'he '»«ns. symptoms ami course of 

thn^Mn f’"'^"l0Eical changM 

that can be uncovered through post. 

mortem dissection. It was Iranslaied 
into English (in three «out Sme® ) 

^ Benjamin Alexander in 1769 as 
««rf Causes of Diseases 
Morgagni wrote a number of other 
books, particularly on anatomy but 
fouchmg virtually the whole of niedN 
cine. Despite his fame, however none 
was ever translated into English and 
outside his native li«iu 


which he im:ilyses not simply Morgue- 
111 s r»;i.w/W l>ul throws inucli new light 
on klnrgiigm’s phitc in the medicine tif 
his lime. 

llieniil)licuii«)iM»f consultations was 
|in est.ihlislied medical genre, effected 
hy iiianv elite pruciiiioiicrs from Tad- 
deo Alilerofii fl26iM3l)3) to Her- 
mann Doerhuave (1668-1738). Their 
didactic value wus obvious, since they 
offered the opportunity of discussing 
the causes, probable course and pro- 

iefE management of 

se ected individual c.nscs. Ihe con- 
sultations themselves also had the 
more immediate goal of postal advice, 
either directly to suff(>rf>K 


Morgagni’s cnnsuliSIf^^^ 
lircly hear out (his 
partly in the extent to 
consultation rcque.sts camr r^r. ^ 
practitioners rather than 
themselves, and partly fromti. 
fions which Morg^agnr^reSti'^ 
inherent in the enKtoiare^S^ ''«re 

We are often told tha? 
doctors did not need to cm minl'lL*''? 
patients, since ihrv ‘heir 


-V.I. goal 01 postal advice 

either directly to sufferers, or indirect- 
ly through his local doctor. The latter 
ihJ'h'® satisfied in 


"rMP«ssio„!a,!d 

information, which 
Andciwn secs as related to the moral 

ssSpSSE 

thenS h« 1° “"Struct his own 
AccoWnITo AhhSL 


ra? Ande^!,n. ?K’;: 

Airborne 

invasion 

byRoaorE.Blls(rin 
$32.50^*“^^'"" Press, 

ISBN 080 18 2973 9 
No Longcr an Island! Britain 

HfJnemann, £18,00 
ISBN0434299022 

pnssongeis are carried by °i 

dally. Sdveral lhoJ^'“‘ ,“ 

■■«rpllpts.Th4^ 


; an social hisiS: 

nan. And here. Anderson is dis- 

: iKarnii-i Sr.h‘^';K 
disk’ll! 

ighienmcnt might have been of In 
icrcst. More crucially. Anderson fails 

ludieni^ ‘‘^cntificniiiiii of the 
nudtencx- for the te.vrs she discusses- 

que«,on actually were. My oCvtew s 
crenip, that the insights of liifami-u 
development of scientific language 

J« V. GoUnski 

of LaucS/er, Omversify 

^J«r,.l,.sFilm»„dVi2coCou„d|S 


outside his native Italy has 

rcmaincdyathersha(fcwyfi|u?e ’The 

wreome, not least for the lone and 
sj^mpathctic introduction by the Idftor 
and transiMor, Dr Saul Ja“h„ ?u 



I frrtm rJ ‘«orgagni .selected 

from the much larger number of 
opinions he had been asked for during 
^s long career. In the event, neither 

X got around 

to publishing them and they found 

other unpub- 
*"®"useripts, lo the 
Bibhoteca Tafatina in Parma. The 
eventually edited in 1 935 
by an Italian radiologist, Enrico Be- 

Sated ‘ ndri^"' h- has 

i^ranslated, adding his own long intro- 

expanding many orBcnas- 
* ® ®*pI®nato^ footnotes. 

The value of [he consultations lies in 

srta-sfsSS; 

surgeons dealing with a puzzling case 

dvicc. _A current historical wisdom 
medicine has 
hVpifh thinking about 

!lf«. J ‘disease were so integrated 

the samd^” **’^'*‘ P^t'cots spoke 
Uh« "S *®"8"®8e (and that patients 
who paid the doctor called the tune) 


■ tempered" hTs c^mm^nlr 
™''«‘ ">“t his knowledge 

if necessary). ’’’'^ovagmally, 

aneurysms. MorgLui's 

commendations wlr^ 

bal remedies h®'- 

Hsalis 

SHlSrS 

teor-P“t‘ent rcfctionshipsTn^be,^ 

W. F, Bynum 

the History of Medicine. London.^ 
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Mldaiesex Hospital) . 

RangeV7HiS ?S Medical School: centenary to 

CIlhenM......^ - ^ 


!S:Sl 3 r^‘B 

its aspects- *“hject in all 

i“£F 3 ™r 

vice's UfSe s«r- 

j?®" ™luntecrs in World War 

Jet ei^i?o"in°Rte 



cover such a wide attempt to 

should havJTf/®'?,-'*! “Jume 

.mighl have Bilstein 


ioumaRsir politicians and 

iiajng Lord r?onhS. 

dewlopeVyfi^^ ^Wj ghB who had 
e*periL„,eJZ"S“l?f.?"y Other 


might ha« writtZ'^.r'''' Bilaloln 

nmiSfatrS&T’™' 


WalteSl”?™- 

pafics on the Berlin 

concludes with chapter 

nearly dlsa8lrous2-.it^l??L of *he 


“meW foreL®'?^^^^^^ or 

»™v^.‘fv.::-o;s‘s 



we British govemmen^^^ 
spereed witK In - ®"*’ *"'* inter- 


msrrof wS uF““', 

n contract had hl^in Ji aeroplane until a 

; fflnSS»ss 

romprt'hensbJely 

f by the* WriSis attempts 

discovery U fidv W tI»i "??ior 

a 

«a.opl.„o'pS^“ » " 


I lif^I*^*®** *hat the Admiralty, having 
I w ®'*''^®® on the maUer. 

olfnM ^ "PL"'®*] that they (fleropianesj 
; Elj ooy Praetieal use to Ihe 

»;«*?® t^etails of the various negotia- 
hfnHiPil® P®*'haps of interest only to a 
h?a ®?^*^n®n‘'®a! historians, but 
' Jlfo 'V'der theme of the developing 
fm™”®? ®f.*hc threat lo Britain « an 
m^rtant element in our political 
ff 9o*hn continues this in later 
^n{n®a. .with a similar standard of 
Kholarship, we shall be greatly in his 

John Bagley 

iS!!!!i ^ curator of the aero- 

Mutical cpUection at the Science 
Museum, London. 

of a conference on 
held in Lon* 

bSiii M®'?' have been edited 
Ud byScleucc 

Economy. 

nuhite hiohgicai ideas, first 

fS5 S Sierra Oub Books in 

III’ “¥ heeii refissued by ^jtibridge 
Univortiiy Pres, g, 


Pagan Rome and the Early Christians 
by Stephen Denko 
Baisford, £14.95 
1SBN0713448(KI8 
Christianizing Ihe Roman Empire 
AD 106-400 

by Ramsey MacMulien 
Yale Univcrsiiy Press. £18.fin 
l.SBN030on.32l61 

*i have described the triumph «f 
barbarism and religion" said Gmhnn. 
but the triumph of Chrisiianiiy, 
itccoiiiplisliL-d during the hundred years 
after its emergence from the shadnws 
of persecution, remains among the 
most pii/7ling as well as the iiiosi 
nu>mcniims aspects of the iransformn- 
linn of the Kiininn world. 

It was far from liuiiig the case, ns 
lexllMioks tiiul essay writers like to 
think, that roiislmiiine siuneliiiw set- 
tled Ihe imuter by iniiking Christimiily 
the '‘offidiir’ rcligiuii ofllie empire. 
He did neither, ns Ruinsey MiicMullcn 
argues with cliaracicrisiic pungency. 
Moreover, the ascent lo power and 
wealth which he inniiguralcd was slow 
enough to leave the pagan nristocrucy 
of the western empire still with good 
hopes of reversing it when they smzcd 
the throne in 394. only to be frustrated 
^ a miracle and o military defeat, 
Even then, though the aristocracy lost 
no more lime in joining, and taking 
over, what it had fauej lu beat, 
MacMultcn doubts whether Christian- 
ity had achieved anything like majority 
support. 

llie ascent was, on the face of it, nil 
the more surprising because Christian- 
ity had so deeply offended the ordi- 
narily tolerant empire, and exposed 
itself to intermittent but bitter persecu- 
tion in consequence. Stephen Oenko 
seeks to understand this hostility from 
the pagan point of view. So he Is 
euiieenicd imi only witii wlini dm 
Romans ihouglil about the Clirislinns 
- that they were fanatical and supersti- 
tious Jewish zealots, who dabbled in 
sorcery and probably in orgies and 
cannibalism, while hypocritically de- 
nouncing as superstition the rituals of 
other cults - but why they thought so. 

Most Romans knew little - why 
should they? - of the murky religious 
underworld of Ihe Middle East, \^ere 
charlatans, preachers and magicians 
abounded. Some Christian language 


and ritual, especially that connected 
with communion, easily gave rise lo 
genuine misunderstanding. Benko’s 
patient exploration of the border be- 
tween misapprehension and plain 
bigotry is interesting and often illumi- 

L... U 1 , ., . ,, 


nating, but It surely misses the main, if 
scarcely novel point. Like their coun- 
terparts in other preindustrial empires 
the Romans were enabled lo rule over 
a vast array of mutually ignorant and 
non-communicating cultures by their 
shared possession of a literate high 


Medieval 

learning 

The Growth of Englisii SchooUug 1340* 
1548: learning, literacy and lalcization 
in Pre-Reformation York diocese 
by Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran 
Princeton University Press, £43. 10 
ISBN0691 054304 

Ever since the 1890s it has been known 
that Khools existed in England far 
back into the middle ages, taught by 
professional masters and open to the 
public. Unfortunately A. P. Lead), 
who first drew attention to this, was an 
opinionated and inaccurate scholar 
whose work aroused suspicion, ond it 
has taken a long time for other people 
to correct and confirm his findings. We 
now accept that there were larger 
numbers of schools, lists have begun to 
be made, and many of the names of 
teachers and students hove been iden- 
tified. Most recently attentioa has 
turned to the masters textbooks and 
pupils’ notebooks, scores of which 
survive with the actual material used in 
classrooms. 

Dr Moran begins her book with n 
Useful chapter surveying thh writings 


culiuic ttliith un\c iIk'im I'ii.-niitv, 

tHhfsivcni-ss .111(1 the tTifiui>, nf 

il<imiii.iiinn - ii (.Ki o| ttijKl) tluv wac 
•;tb i'M]hcnly Cfinsiimis .is .mv Miiinlni;. 
isi. ^at culture w.is not ch.i'llenecd l«\ 
the mnumfriible cults uhich Ji ihtv 
spread heyutid ihutr njlive enmmuni- 
lics nr mtn the ranks nf the litcriiie 
could he vjyuulv liut easily iissitnihiied 
inisi the uir-cmnracing vc'iieniihin ol 
the sun. acknowledging the primacy of 
Roman values. 

But Christianity's repudiuiinn of all 
gods but its own aiUckcd the fuunJa- 
lion of the culture in which the empire 
was bedded. Beyond that, its claim to 
universality (which the Jews, for inst- 
ance, did not make) proclaimed ti it 
rival high culture in the making whose 
goal could only he to replace the 
empire itself, us its holy hi>r<ks would 
replace those of chissieal Rome. Be- 
hind the rumours, secrets and miscon- 
t-eptions which Beiiko examines so 
painstakingly lay u perfectly accurate 
assessment of the ilircui which it 
presented to the very heart of Rotiian- 
ncss. 

All the more need, then, lo find an 
explanation of the triumph of Christ- 
ianity which is appropriate to its scale, 
as MBcMullcn insists. Wliy did so 
many iniliions come to accept its 
(liMniniiiice wiilinut necessarily eu- 
ilor.sing its leaeltiiig. Id iilone iinder- 
giMiig indivjilaal isthveision experiences 
i)f (he intensity of Mariamis or Augus- 
tine? MaeMuilen directs aiieni'im to 
three things iiinarijcular. Iltc success 
of the early nirislians ns exorcists 


Splendid 

Isolation 


Hcrodotos Ihe Historian: Ills problems, I 
methods and originality I 

by K. H. Waters | 

Groom Helm, £15. 95 z 

ISBNU7(|()93f)ni X i 

It seems to be extraordinarily hard to j 
keep a level head where Herodotos is ^ 
concerned. In antiquity the plaudits 
("Father of Histoiy", “most Hom- 
eric’) alternated with the brickbats 
( riUlicr of Lies", "wuy.liivcr"), as 
they have done ever since. I’nri of the 
trouble is that, in A. D. Momigliatio’s 
deceptively banal phrase, “there was 
no Herodotus before Herodotus" - or 
after him for that matter. He stands in 
irreduclbly splendid historiographical 
isolation with no vety sitoslantial 
ancestors and no sienmeant descen- 
dants in the direct line. 

Another major difficulty for Ihe 
historiographer is the extreme paucity 
of reliable biographical information on 
Herodotos, who wrote before the 
Greeks took much interest in the lives 
of authors. It seems plausible to sug- 
gest that being born in a mixed Gre^ 
and non-Greek community on the ' 
iringes of the Persian Empire in Ihe 
480s had something lo do with his 
choice of subject, relations between 
Greeks and non-Greeks with special 
reference to the conflict that culmin- 
ated in Ihc so-colled Persian Wars of 
480-479, Enforced political exile from 
his native city may well have caused 


on medieval schools since Leach, and 
follows with two more which give a 
general account of what the schools 
were like. Schools were mainly located 
in towns but could also be found in the 
countryside. As well as those for the 
public there were private sdiools 
attached to noble households and ' 
religious houses, and some pupils were 
(aught individually by parish clergy. 
Learning began with reading and went 
on lo plamsong (and sometimes 
polyphony), Latin grammar and writ- 
ing. The author could well have 
stressed that all who studied grammar 
by the ISth century learnt to write in 
doing so. Nearly all pupils were hoys, 
and girls appear comparatively rarely 
and at an elementary level. All this is 
well established, and it is fair to say 
that the general chapters accord with 
current views rather than changing 
them. 

llie core of the book and its central 
contribution Is a study of schools in the 
ancient diocese or York, which 
covered Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, 
north Lancashire and the Lake Dis- 
trict. Research since Leach has steadi- 
ly increased ihe number of known 
schools, and Dr Moran’s work con- 
tinues this process. She has tracked 
down far more in the area than were 
known before, and uscfolly lists them 
all in an, appendix! Evidence is pro-' 
vided aboiif their type"(ri)adirig bi* 


Ivii.ii lulls (•■iiiniiiii.'il pir.sur. (he 
iT.mdiT >i| wcMirb f/iviii p.iiMni'.m 

nhiih i.unsi.iimiK .n.liifVL'ijnn;i hui!'' 

l.irgtK ».■, iiir„r. 

ChfiMiJins iiMt ■•Illy M l.iiilil shurchc-s 
hu: lusupnl.im p,ik!.imsiii in iiviirifiy *«( 
••"aiil iiiiil ilMriiiiblc fuiiLtinns: • || jy 
GoncM'ijty iitu.inls niiii-ini.'mhL‘is. 
tiirc fiH the cTii^cs III ihe Jciul iimi 
lUfttuilcd li.ilinuss nf hic that h.j\e 
ipccinlly fosicrcJ llie unmili uf ailiu* 
lirn ’siiiU Juliiin the .Aiuist.iic And Ihe 
upcn vi!>!eiite agiiinst leiiinles. shrines 
and schiml^ which rcaehfd a new level 
nf micthity and feriwity in the .3WK :iml 
iificrwarrls. liepieted here with telling 
eeoniiniy. desirnyed the snci.il fabric 
of paganism. 

All uiKid iiiiswcrs raise m«jre iiues- 
lions. Wh.ii enabled this power to he 
unleashed? 'I'he passion rtf the actors 
and the cynical confidence of their 
leaders that Ihe end jnsii tied the means 
recall many another revoluiinn. 
‘‘.ShiHild mil the rigour of the law yield 
lo piety?" asked _Sl Ambrose when 
even the Emperor I'heodosius (hougiii 
that the bishop and monks of Gallini- 
cium had gone a little Far in buniino 
down the synagogue. And. like many 
another revuimion. it leaves iis end- 
lessly fiiscinnled. and still woiuleritin 
what it was resilly about. 


R. !. Moor e 

li. l. Moure icachex liinorv at the 
Universiiy of Sluffichl 



lum furiously lo think about all sorts of 
things, bcsicles allowing him lo indulge 
the penchant for travel that seems, 
rcinaikably, to Imve liroadeiied an 
ulre:idy perhaps unusually lolcruiil 
mind. But what precisely caused him 
lo invent an entirely new genre of 
literature and mode of mtcliecluiil 
inquiry will always baffle scrutiny. 

Both these major otetaelcs to our 


I lie |iiL'v.'(]i w'lrk . In nscvi r IS writ- 
tuicHfucs'.ls f.it th.-<liccklfv. ecncr.il 
re.idcr |i c .sliews ii.iiijilcs ielJiiin.o} 
«|iieMi.'ns and riiiiuitc hiMnnc.il proh- 
Il'iiis Ii is ihk ,111 LS'iiv III liierarv 
cniitism On ihe other hand, it is 
iipnrn[iriaiely l.r.Md in ilic raiigc of iis 
Mihjeu-iiMiiei. ijtle% of cli,ipier«, in- 
clude "The Iniellcclual Background '. 
■■.Sifutiure of the Hisiorv ". .md "Reli- 
yitius and Moral Aiiiiudes noi !■> 
menimn (he refresliingly fr.mk 
•'Heroduiean Prejudices” In style, 
trio, the hook is suituhly lively, es emm 
occusionciirihy: Waicrs tan. for exam- 
ple. employ effeelively Ihc Mcrodn- 
lean device of inveniiirg tlireet speech 
lo ilraniaiizc ii point. 

.Sonic other verbal idiosyncrasies, 
lliough, were not perhaps d'eliberitle. 
''Herodotos did not wish the piihlica- 
lion of his work lo he eonfined («y 
ditilceiieaj hnuiidaries" makes him 
sound a hit like an anii-Hegelian avant 
la telire. But far more serious ihiin such 
infelicities, especially in a work nitned 
at a non-specialist .ludjence. is the 
unfnrtimaic scalier of facliinl iiinccur- 
jicies or iiilcrpretalivv liliiridcrs. Fur 
instance, it wns not only “eiliicnieir 
Greeks who were fiimiliur with 
Homer, uii iiiijuutiim |Hiini fur com- 
prehending the manner iiiul iiliiiiiiiie 
iiispircilioii of lierodolos’s orally con- 
ceived diseoiirses. 

All the same, these slips lire f:ir from 
rciidcriijg Waters’s study useless, even 
for specialists. Inir this is probably the 
best h(K)k-lcngth general Hteounl of 
Herodotos and his work wrilleii in 
English since J. L. Myres’s Herodoios 
Ihe Father of History It is firmlv 

S rounded in tlie latest scholarship, 
uly attentive to signirieant detail, and 
generally convincing mi the chief intcr- 

f retatjvc issues that have enlivened or 
cdcvillod HcroUotcan studies in the 
pust century and u half. Two examples 
of the latter must suffice. 

First, so far ns the slnicturc of the 
history is concerned. Waters is prob- 
ably right to insist that Hcrudoios was 
not preoccupied with patterning his 
narrative as a whole, or his descrip- 
tions of individual events and epi- 
sodes, in accordance with any over- 
arching intcprciiilivc scheme, whether 
tragic nr otherwise. Secondly, in re- 
spect of causation and explanation 
Woters demonstrates verv clearly that 
for HcrtKloios it was individuals - or 
riitlicr some inUivkluiils - that counted 
Indeed, so firmly und pcrhnps subcon- 
sciously was Herodotos commLlicd to 
this view that, for all his ability tu 
operate with more than one level of 



wsAtatw ^itasaaij, 

these major obstacles to our causality, he regiilarlv privileged indi- 
indine are faced suiiifln>iv nnH vidual motivation as tlic decisive cx-. 


which is pervaded none the less by a' 
powerful admiration for Ihe man 
whom he describes simply in a prefn- 
tory brief “life" as “i^rodotos of 
Halikarnassos (later of Thourioi), 
historian". His admiration, as will 
appear, may need to be tempered 
somewhat, but it also merits respect, 
since he has lived with Herodotos for 
some two decades and has published 
several scholarly articles nn both liter- 
ary and historical aspects of the His- 
/oiy in addition to a monograph on the 
objectivity of Herodotos’ treatment of 
tyrants and despots (not necessarily 
the same thing m Archaic Greece). 


grammar) and continuity, ami ilioiigli 
some of the "schools" arc references to 
scholars and choristers whose Icarnlnfi 
was probably private and informal; 
this is easily discovered from ihc list. 
Many names of masters and pupils arc 
also given, though in view of their 
value for prosopographical research, it 
IS a pity that they are not all listed or 
referred to. 

Hie last three chapters seek lo place 
school education in York diocese in a 
wider context. There is a good study of 
clerical ordination in the area, which 
may have had an influence on the 
number of schools, and an examina- 
tion of literacy and book ownership. 
Dr Moran produces many examples of 
both, but it is not altogctlicr clear how 
those who could read differed in their 
culture from those who could not. Tlic 
final t^ic is the "Inicizntion" of educa- 
tion. Basically, the author believes 
that during the ISth ceniufy, scbuols 
increasingly catered for the laity und 
were controlled and financed by them. 

This is a difficult topic. EdiKation 
'before 1400 may appear more clerical . 
in that schools were noinliinlly under 
clerical control and trained large num- 
bers of boys to be clerics. Bui many of 
those boys were supported at school by 
their parents (lay people); clerical 
schoolmasters depended on lay paren- 
tal fees for their livelihood, and the' 
nominal ' derical ' jlirisaiciiort' uvtif 


planaioiy model. 

That this was u weakness ofHerodu- 
ipa ^chc historian is duly noted by 
Professor Waters, but without ■ the 
proper emphasis. Wtiac he could nnd. I 
feet, should also hove done is compare 
and contrast in (his crucial area the 
practice of Herodotos’s most illust- 
rious and considerable successor. 
Thucydides - a remark which, to 
borrow a famous Heradotcan forimila. 
may be taken to apply ro Waters’s 
othenvisc generally commendable 
book as a whole. 

Paul Cartledge 

Dr Cartledge is a fellow of dare 
College, Cambridge, 


schools rarely led Ihc clerical author- 
ities to interfere with them. Ironically 
it was at Ihe Reformation, in mnny 
ways a movement of laidzatinn. that 
regular licensing of schoolmasters was 
introduced for the first time in 1554, lo 
be exercised by the bishops! 

Dr Moron asks whether there was an 
cducntlonpl revolution in the 16tli 
century, ns one or two historians have 
suggested, or whether it should be 
placed earlier. The answer is both, or 
neither. School cdiicaiinn has always 
been new and changing. Lnlin in 
Anglo-Saxon England was being 
taught to non-Latin speakers for the 
first time. Scculnr schools pruliforaied 
in the 12ih century, and educational 
theory in the 13th. Thu 14th and 15th 
saw ine endowed school, the lime- 
tabled daj^ and thu revival of Lutin 
leaching in English. Humanist Lutin 
nnd Greek, on the other hand, like the 
form system nnd state intervention, 
were dcvcInpineniK of the I6ih. A 
sympathetic observer can see some- 
thing to praise In every period, and 


the laity und were dcvclnpinenls of the I6ih. A 

iccdWiheni. sympathetic observer can see sotne- 

ic. Education thing lo praise In every period, and 

moreclerical. there is no Doinl in n struggle for 

nliinlly under possession or “iIic" cducaiionnl re- 
ed lar^ num- voliilion. for no such single event has 

. But many of ever happened. 

:d at school by ■ — 

-pie); clerical Nicliolns Orme 

on lay paren- - 

lood, and the' Dr Orme is reader in hrsiorv at the 
diction' ovdf ' y Unhvisiiy of E,\vler: ■ ' ' ' '.■ ! i 
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printed (etten preserved by John 
Ha^i, More’s secretary, whfeh we d 
not Gnd elsewhere.” - The CuImJlc 
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culiun, myiliand riinal. r^onaUsm. 
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lluiills Ilf Ihc fledrlJ ijidii Idunllsni dnd 

commil meni In riciin l.Ffp 

l»j RuIhtI BcJInh. Rldiiird .^llld^pn. 

U'il|]nml...SullIidit. AiinSnldk-r 

StcunM.Tiiiluii 

Uiii\urMiyof C'.iFifdmui P tl'ss l'I> 

JSnN|l52fMi.\Vss5 

niisciirncM. ck-iijnify wriiieii imiiiirv 
inlu ihi* Ilf Anicrk;iii tiioriil 
L’lMMtiiT sL-h imi* HtitKlfiini! ivliv ;i 
Miiiiliir siiKh xviHikl hc M. iiulikclv in 
lie llriiish cuniL'.vr. I lierc jn ,i \ .us 
iJniisli sL-houl til iiuir.il i)Iiilnsph‘v. hm 
II IS hiirJ 1.1 iliiiik <jf Miiiisin;ciNiv.|. 
k'lu 10 Ike AiiicfiiMM MifioI.>j;v of 
fCliiiv I he i!JciH Milijeei «| British 
v)ij,.|»j.» - tr.„„ H,.nih lo Kownlrce t.i 
(niliHlior|te :ii}J Imwiscnd - l^is j,|. 
w:iys been dJiss. n«>i imiriil chimicici - 
/‘•'V 'T'V Kkliiml I iiiiiii>s's 77 j,' 
(/HI on iIk' mofiif reJii- 

MOMS iniplicii in hlooii ilcxmrshin. ihc 

Iris .v’* juJiscmfiil in aciioii 

Ms .ifn ivs hwii ncgrci-k'.l in Bririiin. Ii 
is .iMf Mriiis i Mieiology hclit-vvil ihm 
Ilk- ili'ciMve hiihits of ilw hejin wck 
slm by eliiss. ik.i by tluiraeitfr. in 
AiikTic.i ilie ntyiif mail of the soeiojo- 
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disease 


nicTi'ouble nflh Ameiica; uliyilie 
•s.v5(eni f$ breahlng down 
by Michel Croafer 
ironslat^ by Peter Helnegg 
LfnivcrMfyofCaJifomin Press. £17 75 
ISBNW5:(HMy7H(j 

distinguished of 
French soctuloeisis of an earlier gen- 
nation. Emife Durkheim. 

i-® societies 

diiiflnnscd .is 

fiJll r®i ® pninolngical condi- • 

Jion. A Inree pnri of his method for 
makingsuefi a diagnosEs entailed draw- 
me a conirasi with past periods of 
relatne normaEitvand with n rntionRlIv 
constmeted model of d polcmial nor- 

Mirhii**r ‘^'^'{'S"‘shetl successor. 
^■'**®* Crozier. joins the swelline 

‘[i“Bno5iicinns wiiS 
ifilnTr updated English ver- 

slon of his Le nfn/ n/uMcaw (which 
llow-ed on ihe heels of Alain PcySl 
filic s Le wa/ fiv/ifnis), ^ 

For a time it was fashionable in 
France to talk about the “French 
^MBsc , which was thought lo be Ihe 
society's deep 
^lachment to centralized bureaucrat 
s»iggests that, by the same 
standards, one could talk now of the 

’’ referring to ihc 
curse Americans cannot get rid of 


iiK.il |i»i.ijiKvj||i\ 

V t/f lo ilu' I \||,K- 

.yHlil/ilmrii. lo r>ii\|.f 

i.o/ii tv ( rnwii III (Ills hilt III Mitioln- 
itk'.il iIl'Sl'l'iii. lilt kfi' i|iics|ii)n h,is 
been Ilk- iiii|)jti of iiiiiss ilciiiotiiiiv. 
L‘i|ii,iliiy . 111(1 MuliMiliiiilisni iiiioii ciiif 
di.it.iL'icr 

ft k lo this triiiiijon iImi Udhili :m<| 

Ik f.i jiiiilmrs liL'Ioiii;. Tile iiiiiliots 
fuivc mtcnifwcd niiililk-ehiss Amt'r- 
icjiiis nhoiii Ihe liicii inotiil nrciiiises 
whidi order their jiriviiie life iiml 

''■'’|‘•’h liiem. if ai ;ill. m ihc 

kirger I'oniiiiuiiitv. Ilieir iiiicniew< 
confirm Ineiiuevilie's fenr iluii it soei- 
cry preniiseJ on indivjilu.'il freedom 
risks ilesimyinu ilie shared Mieiiil 
world svhkh m.-ii;e.s indiv jJu.ii freetloin 
iiicuiiingfiil. iiiilivjdu;i| .Americiins. 
they iiryue. seem uiKihlc lo refer lo n 
shared inonl worM when milking ilieir 
eoinniiimenis to caeli mlk'r When 
Jisked lo justify their choices, ihev 
make msisieiir reference m ihei'r 
values . hill ihese on c\iiniinii(ion 
turn out simply to be Mmng order- 
enccs or ilesires. 

\yiieii ihe young .Silicon VjiJley ex- 
eemive wlui regiinls life u\ n iiinbull 
gjjnie Is .isked wliy he remiiiiis wiih his 
wife, he evokcx “vjilues" which liirn 
oiii lo |iL- nuilijiig nioie ili.in ihe 
mysieiioiis hici ili:it he likes lii.s wife 
.'ii»d warns lo slay wfih lier. llic idea 
timi he ■•oiighi" to do s„. ihm diere is 
some soeiiil, moral or iheological good 
lo be served in so doing eminoi enier 
iMlo hts L-iiletihis heemise iliere is no 
eomiminiiy "oin ihorc" to whom he 
feds obliged lo lustify his choices. 
.Mieh "exiui-ssii'e iililitnrianisiir as ihe 


beejiitse of iljcir riiniiiicul eommiiineni 
b) ilic formnlisrn of due pn»cc.ss. 
However, he Iheii sucjiis loriualifvthis 
sraiemeni by itdmfmng ilmi, alihouah 
this way of speaking may be useful ns ii 
shock lo awjikcii people from their 
eomiJaceiiey. there is no such ihing as 
•■Anicrftnn 

disease - every culture lias sevcrul 
3!h-/ f problems, 

hnnSS 

.k >0 which it is 

" American 

elise. se. and ihat ii refers lo a phase in 
which the spiral of develoimklni l! 

i*’® *0 adapt- 

w.Ph a h''®* America has entered 

such a downward spiral and that it is 

tkirA^*^^ argumem's sake, we allow 
that America has deep troubles, if not 
we cango on to consider the 
reasons Crazier gives for beljeving that 
Ilie system is breaking down- The 

EL®niV fk '®®*‘'' ‘hose core 

fhn hi * *?® were once 

the bases of its strength: tlie du^ 

process legal system, the mass produc- 
tion / mass consumption market the 

lill’rSf”'®”* 1?"**®* rationality! and 
the fostering of unlimited expcciaiions 
(another eefioof Durkheim). Not all of 
‘reatment. indeed 
what is most interesting for a British 
reader is to see which aspect of 
Amcncan life strikes a Frenchobser- 
(bearing in 

^nchnian. but rather an intellectual 
with some first-hand knowledge of 


Russia 

n .1 V . UAWiBLS (foreword by Edwin 0. Relschauarl 
by newspaper headlines. R^ert y “P 

s, &«*!&** 


I'lUiliiiis lerm it. works well ;is Iiiml' ns 
om.iic ilesiri's are imi m ecmllk'l - as 
long .IS IiiisImiiiI ainl wife gel along. 
Hni .IS Minii iis preferences and desires 
me 111 omflitl. ilie only arbiter of 
moral ehnjee is "iloiiig wh'ai yon leer. 
Individualism makes for <i |oi of di- 
vorce. and Ihe autliors add, iinguislied 
piirxlcmeni by Aincriemis about the 
emptiness of ihe freeifoin they have 
pursued at the price of other people's 
desires. 

Much of this might h.ive been anliei- 
p.iled by loeuueville. Whai does seem 
In be new on tlic Aniericun scene is ihc 
immense innuenee ofhoih managerial 
and therapeutic morality in Ihc making 
of the Ainericnii eharacier. Modern 
inniiiigers, so they argue, arc office 
mdiiieians who.se success depends on 
the finesse of their dealings with others. 
Their style is more permissive Ilian the 
farmers und nicreh.mls »»f Toequevil- 
le s day. Yci their congenl.'il nnd 
pcrniissivc etiio.s c.innnt conceal the 
t-.sient to which llicir displays i>f 
friendship, eliarni. kindne.ss or tfecen- 
ev are direelcil towards companvgnals 
of success and profii. This ’moral 
ii)sirumcnl.ilism is in conflict with the 
e.vpressive moral altitudes supposed to 
be encouraged at home. F.ieed with 
tltis c<infliet. mmiv managers end up 
Ixihaving as instruineniaTly lu their 
family as ihey Jo ui their cmplovccs. 

In iis impact on Americnn clKirucicr 
|MC authors .also argue. Frcudianisin 
lus ilruMically reinforced the p.iiholo- 
gical sides uf American indivjdunlisin. 

Inc thernpcmic culture iimv h.nvc 
liberjiicil the ascetic, self-ilcnvina 
orgiini/iiiiim men oftlic fifties from’ the 


America). It is the “vicious circle" of 
‘*uc-process legalism 
that IS dijgno.scd .ns the source of the 
most Brave paihulogictil results. This is 
significant because Crozier made his 
name by studying French bureaucracy 
and he recounts how he fell in love with 

“u**" “8c when he was 

struck by the sharp contrast between 
the freedom that seemed lo reign there 

and the stilling French bureaucracy It 

was onjy after many years and repea- 
ted visits to America that he disco- 
vered It too had vicious circles 
Returning lo touch at Harvard in 

crnT " l“-year ab.sence, he was 
still rvluciani to doubt rhal the Amer- 
can system as a whole was a good 
thing. According to his own confes- 
sion. It was the Harvard studenTwho 
insisted on showing liim that theS 
country s system was just as "messed 

ilf I ** hi* Whereas the French 
had problems of centralization and the 
abstract deductive reasoning iliat goes 
wdi It, he was led to the discovery that 
Amenca s vicious circles grow out of 
juridical freedom and the accompany- 
ing passion for due process. If pubfic 
oracr was not to be based on hierarchy 

regulate social intercourse; in the 
American system, constant recourse to 
OTuri decisions led to the vicious circles 
of short-term considerations constant? 
y winning out, along with section^ 
interests, and the profiferaiionTrJgl 

mJn?"* “u ®B®‘ processes (not to 
mention the growth in the number of 
^yers eight times as many lawyers 

*^®^® France anS 20 
limes as many as in Japan) Crozier 
maintains that this rage For ^SSre 
IS dysfunctional in a world as comnlex 
M ours and that, despite appearance* 
Amenca is not ruled by the 

fi Amcrlcr’’'™ 

elite, impressions gleaned from ihJ 

siSSS!? 

^® ‘r®''cllcd through work- 
hImH .America, conducting several 
hundred interviews with rnnk-and-nJ! 
‘‘’Ciphers and organizers If he 

hisnSS f“'i°'v7hfadvi« or 

ms nrst Amcncan mentor, the veteran 

A told him to get JSS 

and stay .among the people, would he 
one wonders, have still DrescriheS iKa 
snnie treatment for AnSW^ 
more leadership fronUhe intellectual 


heavy hand of a scculnrizcd Calvinism, 
yvi the new' ciiliiiri: of uxprcs.sivv 
iiijliiariiiiiism cmphiisizus self- 
acinalj/.niiiiii to tlie exclusion of anv 
scrisi,- of social or collective responsf- 
biliiy. 

Bcllah ei til should be situated at the 
liberal centre of a duhulu about Amer- 
ican culture which has Dunicl Bell nnd 
Phrim Ricff on the conservative side, 
■mJ Christopher Liisch. Riis.scll Jacoby 
and others on the left. Against Bell and 
Ricff. Bclliih cnit doubt that .inyihing 
so basic as .1 return lo fimduincnlal 
nioral values will halt the slide of 
jndividiijili.sni into licence. Acaiiisi 
Lnsch. they argue - and this I lake to 
betheccniral merit of ihcir book -that 
ordinary people do manage to live 
colicreni moral lives even when they 
are unable to find coherent moral 
language to explain their choices. Tliis 
perceniioii - that people live better 
lives ihun they .ire nbic to explain - 
saves tlie book from onc-dimcnsional 


pessiniisni oboiii American narci.ssi.stic 
mdiviilunlism. 

Despite their differences, all three 
sides of ihi.s debate about America 
seem to want to revive tlie spirit of civic 
conscience in America, but no one 
seeins to know how. All scent at a loss 
111 the face of the tidal wave of change 
which T^ocuueville w.is Ihc first to 
discern. Bcllah and his co-authors end 
wiin a peroration about rediscovering 
.1 sense of ciiizcnsliip based on rccogn^ 
111)11 of nuiiuiil dependence on some- 
thing they call “the social ecology" 
Americans would pull loccther. might 
even rebuild a slinred moral world 
they argue, if they could fully under- 
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The Great Oepresalon 1929-1938* 
lessons for Ihe 1980s 
by Christian Saint-Etlenne 
Hoover Institution Press. $5 95 
ISBN(I8179 79824 

7noMn not all economists and econo^ 
mic historians will readily agree with 
Oirlstian Soint-Eticnnc's intemreta- 

inre Fhr h' of events lading 

&^fk? of the 19.10s and 

1980s, this volume provides a solutorv 
warning to those who clioosc to Ignore 
the lessons of the past, llicrc nro 
notable differences in detail between 

ties 7rc*'Jo?’ ‘*’® 

comfort. 

According to the autnor, a new and 

refed“ow ®"""ot be 

‘he international eco- 

was in 1925-19^8 " tnan it 

ssapss 

mySrl® >« mating 

|5',o. **P0t‘ earnings areely because 
the borrowinas ha^not f® 


Kenneth Thomps on ; 


genertoSemw 

in^ ^® position is particularfy acute 

should a irade wur 

rauld*S.°"® ®u‘"i rii™! 

'for lhe» c 

, that of th™l!ff* dimensions than 

: ffl.Ss:»SFi3 

i 

examplV thJ Un| ed for 

. introduced the^SeS 

m 1930,to sDarknSo tariff 

al trade ?wa? whfeh ‘"jeroatlon- 

“ income destrucSon^ to 

• Moreover- the ma*for ? ^ ‘tonwrned. 

•‘,1 ‘‘i« mayCevSt"lH»‘nal coun- 


stand that their private freedHm"?^ 
pends on a soci.i sy«em ZllT- 
fru. and finite as tl!e 
T he insistence of ihe imiho« n^' 
fumlaincnl.i chance in a 8 
"habits of the iS- ■ 
corrective lo tlnisc who 
more soaal justice and Ixiite^vi!^ 
mem rcgiihnion of the 
suffice to make A^ S’'®' 
place. Yet “habits of fife 
rinionmisly rce.ilcitram in ^ 

refinmnst goiKl Inicmions as ccon?m?^ 
sysicms and gtwcmmcni regu7a S 
h may be true, as the authors 
American society needs •» ru.M^ 

7 “ toruni for debate on^ihe 
patholomes of American individualism 
- hut wncilicr it wants one is aJJ h? 
matter. As long ns there are chcaM 
nlicrnuiives - as long as there 
poliiicmns who can climb thr ^ 
pole .)f office hv pcS-nV 

I?n,^ *■ mcumbeni of the While 
Housl lui.s so successfully demons 
trated citizens are likely to Si 
Miporifics 111 preference to a public 
fit 'osopliy of arduous civic Ttv 
Things will have to get worse befo» 

0 ^ 0 ,?.®'^®“"' only when a majoriiy 
of the American electorate awak« 
from , IS politically induced s umt^r 
of self-anproval is the authors’ asirin 
gent calf for .self-discipline and social 
duty likely to get a hearing, 

Michael Ign aUeff 


m ‘he 193 ns 10 lake sueli .iction given 
that their economics arc now more 
open th.ni they were then and al the 
same time much more sensitive lo 
cumpctiiion from third world coun- 

The stability of the intcrnoiional 
economy is also endanget^ by the 
slow adaptability of the western in- 
dustrial nations to the niomenlous 
fu ”?£5pf ‘^c l“st decade or so. in 

the 1930s, structural rigidities have 
deepened which have fed to a slow- 
down ingrowth. Western nations have 
neen faced with a severe .structural 
iraiMfornintion problem since the first 
oil crisis in the enrly 1970s. which 
rendered obsolete much of the energy' 
intensive capitnl stock. In turn, the 
incrensiijg uncerhiinfy and high rales 
pi mfintion reduced the incentive to 
mvest In new ctjuipmciii thereby caus- 
ing capjtul shortage unemployment, 
Restrictive policy mciLSurcs niid high 
interest rales to coml^t inflation 
served to oxaecrhalc the nroblcm. Al 
ine .same time fliiaiiciul markcls have 
been thrown into disarray by large 
budgclry deficits which have absorbed 
an increasing proportion of private 
savings and cruwefed out private in- 
)k*!*J’®"*' ^ further complication h 
inat tacusr markets have become more 
rigid through excessive sutsidies, 
transfer payments, employment pro- 
tection measures and real wage resist- 
aiice which tend to preserve existing 
lures ®mploymern struc- 

In short, unless the economies of 
burope and North America can adapt 
,™pro rapidly to the changed conditions 
‘hey arc condemnea to wriggle 
around the reduced trend rate of 
^owih . ft can be argued therefore, 
that growth, not employment, is the 
nrst priority to preserve Ihe stability of 
the international economy and to 
avoid a lurch back into the protection- 
ist era of the 1 930s, which would create 
a great deal more unemployment than 
we nave at present. It scarcely needs to 
be sajd that sound monetary and 
‘’J[®hcial policies should be maintained 
While avoiding the recession-inducing 
jwiicy stance of the earlier period. At 
the same time, western nations need lo 
relax the regulation of their institution- 
al framework to give more incentive to 
tb new technologies and work 
methods, as the Japanese are doing, 
even though, in the short term, this 
toay create more unempioyment. 

Unless these objectives can be 
achieved, there is danger that the 
j^esent recovery will peter out and 
thereby undermine the fragile stability 
c ■ B ,‘biernailonal economy. Mr 
eainl-Etienne’s analysis of events may 
be somewhat cursory at times, but the 
volume provides a sobering reflection a 
on the yvorld's current economic diffl* ' * 
culties m the context of the historical 
past. 


Derek Aldcroft 


Derek , 


fk Aldcrofl is professdr of econo- 
t ,^/ /(le of L^est^’_ 
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Heidegger’s 

challenge 

On Ihe Truth orHcliig: reflections nn 
Heidegger’s later plilhisophy 
hy Jusvph J. Kockvimaiis 
Indian.! University Press. $24.95 
fSBNH253.142457 
The Guc.stiiin of Language In 
Heidegger’s llisinry uf Reiiig 
by Robert RernasconI 
Macmillan, £2.5. IHI 
ISHNiJ3.13.17.5xn? 

Neariyten ye.nrs after hisife-iiih Martin 
Heidegger remains Ihc tmisi con- 
iniverMui and L-lmllengiiig figure in 
2lit]i-cemury philusiiphy. Rcaeiitms It) 
his work have varie<f fn>m the uncriti- 
cally jidiil:it«»rN’, ihrottgli unenmpre- 
hending nii/zlemeni, In the dismisstil 
the wliiife- ennsiderahic corpus as 
inyMificaiory imnsense. nivcii the dif- 
ficulty of his writings, and si repiiisilii >11 
cultivated hy iletnieitiis and mliiiirers 
alike that makes iliein sunnd even 
more diffieiilt iltmt (hey ure. it is 
tempting 10 avoid iliern allogelhcr; 
and nowhere more so than in England 
where not merely his style of thought, 
allusive, noetic tind semtinlicnlly com-' 
plex iind spuculiilive, but the very 
questions lie considers are foreign lo 
our philosophical tradition. 

Heidegger's nhscs.sive concern with 
"the meaning of Being'', and his claim, 
variously phrased, to destroy the 
history of nniolngy, in overcome 
metaphysics, to displace philosophy 


with thinking, arc hard enough to Take 
oven for those brought up to know and 
respect the traditions he seems, at 


once, to undermine and renew. For an 
Engiishmai), heir to the common sense 
of Reid, the scepticism of Hume, 
the empiricism or Mill - a mixed 
inheritance but each element anti- 
metaphysical in a sense utterly diffe- 
rent from Heidegger's own - they are 
alt but incomprcncnsihlc. 

And yet ihevhallcogc remains; imd, 
as each year brings new iranslalions 
and commentaries, it becomes more 
and more difficult to avoid what 
George Steiner has called “the pre- 
sence of Heidegger". This is not mere- 
ly a motter of the influence of the man 
on contemporary European culture, 
and on the development of such disci- 
plines as theology and literary theory. 
It is because, iT once one begins to 


Given the 
context 


without Foundations: Justification In 
political theory 
by Don Herzog 

Cornell University Press, S24.95 
ISBN08014 17236 

The general thesis of Wilhout Founda- 
tions is concerned with normative 
Justification in political thcoiy and 
turns on Ihc contrast between “lound- 
ationar and "contextual’' JusiificB- 
tion. The former, the method mvoured 
by much traditional political theory, 
tries to Justify normative conclusions - 
that citizens ought to obey the law, or 
that a governmental policy is right or 
wrong - by rcosoning from a non- 
political foundation sudi as an account 
of human psychology or a general 
theory ofetnics. Contextual Justifica- 
tion, on the other hand, looks to the 
immediate historical context of a poli- 
tical problem or difficulty and uses 
features of that context to justify one 
proposed solution rather than another. 

Dr Herzog argues that foundational 
justification never succeeds and should 
be superseded by the more modest but 
more fruitful alternative of contextual 
justification. His evidence consists of 
an examination of a set of practitioners 
of each method. He presents Hobbes, 
Locke, and the utilitarians as good 
examples of the foundational metliod. 
Since they all signally Fail to provide a 
satisfactory Justification, we may 
reasonably conclude that future 
attempts are unlikely to do any better. 
Herzog then turns to Hume and Adam 
Smith, whom he presents as users of 
the contextual method with success. 


T 




Mosque In Algiers, an lllustrallun from Andre Raymond’s 
16th-l8th centuries (New York University Press, $45.50). ^ 


hook The Great Arab Cities in the 


read, one Is si ruck, even in the midst of 
puzzlement, by the wealth of extraor- 
dinary insights the writings contain. 
Old, apparently extinct questions live 
again, and in a way that makes them 
seem utieriy relevant to the situation in 
which wc find ourselves as the century 
apmoBches its end. 

That , of course, is just whsii Hoklec- 
gcr would have wished. For whether 
nis staled theme is a nuem of Holdcrlin 
or Stefan George, a fragment of one or 
another of the pre-Socratics. the ques- 
tion of technology or the apparently 
more abstruse question of "the essence 
of truth", his concern is always to 
omfroni the modern wostcrii reader 
with the reality uf his faic, his place in it 
process of Being of which man is not 
the maker or creator but the witness, 
the participant, and especially now in 
the age of technology, the “shepherd" 
with whom the destiny of all has come 
to rest. 

It is not nccessare to accept Heideg- 
ger's diagnosis or that situation in 
order to be challenged by the questions 


theoiy. 

According to Herzog, Hobbes tries 
lo justify stale authority by a combina- 
tion of two arguments, one prudential, 
the other more conventionally moral 
and appealing to the implications of 
moral concepts in ordinary language. 
The pumrted realism of the first 
accords ill with Ihe empty formalism of 
the second. In any event the prudential 
argument ceases to be realistic if it is 
divorced from the particular historical 
circumstances of Hobbes's time and is 
turned into n timeless theorem. Lock- 


he raises - questions which, without 
him, might never have been pnsed in 
so radical n farm. One need nut fall 
beneath the admiiicdlv potent spell 
which Heidegger's writings, und. as wc 
know, his vernal leaching, could and 
can exert lt> recognize the real, not 
merclv linguistic. pri>riindiiy of his 
thou^i, \vncthcr right or wrong in his 
specific urgunicnts und occasional 


answers, Heidegger presents us with 
genuine and, .-is he would say, fateful 
mailer for consideration. If. as I think, 
there are ways other than his in which 
his questions can be pursued they 
must, like Ihc ways followed hy Eric 
Voegelin :iiid IIuon Jonus, dcvcKtp 
from a meditation on the human 
condition at least .is painstaking and 
penetrating as Heidegger's own. 

Heidegger then is an important 
thinker, and a book like Joseph Kock- 
elmans's On the Tniih of Being, which 
takes us systematically through the 
succession of dense but often brief 
essBJi^ which succeed his most fomOus 
treatise Being and Time, provides on 


e’s nttempl al justification Is even less 
convincing. Hfis political theory de- 
pends on the notion of consent hut his 


moral theory gives no firm or consis- 
tent reason why consent obliges. 

When ho turns to utilitarianism, 
Herzog concentrates his attention on 
ihe classical hedonistic utilitarianism 
•of Bcmham and Sldgwlck, and then 
adds some critical comments of mod- 
ern, supposedly improved, versions of 
the theory formulated by Harsanyi, 
Hare, and Brandt. His discussion 
in fact contains little about the 

fi >lit{cnI dimension of utilitarianism. 

e takes this to be simply the view that 
political policy ought to he settled by 
working out wnlch course of action will 
produce the maximum happiness. 

His criticism of utilitarianism as a 
general theory discounts the common 
objection that it leads lo some immoral 
conclusions. Instead he argues that the 
theory is “intolerably sketchy". In 
assuming that totally different kinds of 
pleasure arc commensurable, lhat ple- 
asures and pains can be stralghtfor- 
wardly balanced against each other, 
and that a given quantity of pleasure 
for one person "annihilates" an equal 
quantity of pain for another, ^the 
utilitanan calculus demands a stagger- 
ing loss of information". 

Moving on from Ihese discredited 


and he therefore cornmends their pracr ,, thqpri«si 9 ,hls oropassed herpes, HMme, 
tice as a superior form df [mliticBT and Smith, Herzog acknowledges that 


they retain something of the found- 
ational method but urges that they also 
introduce the method of contextual 
justification. He finds it in Hume's 
historical rather than philosophicar 
works and again in Smith's specific 
arguments for free trade rather titan in 
his analytical theory. 

There is much to commend in this 
book. It shows originality both in Its 
general thesis and in pans of its 
historical discussion. It is also clearly 
written, with n minimum of technical 
jargon. The novel perspective is rc- 
freslting but it has its limitations. 
Justifying political authority is not (he 
same sort of thing as justi fying particu- 
lar [wlicics. The failure ortneories 
offering a single Jusliricat ion of politic- 
' al authority (ravenant. natural rights, 
utility) leaves open the possibility of 
Justification on plural grounds. 

Herzog's nccount of hlobbes's non- 
prudential argument is loo simple. The 
argument is not an appcnl lo ordinary 
language but an appllcatinn of Hob- 
beses tncoiy of the artificial as nn 
imitation or the natural. It includes 
Hobbes's conception of covenant nnd 
it brings out Ihc Importnnt political 
truth that n human ruler or l>ndy of 
rulers cannot control a stale by power 
alone. 

While Herzog's criticisms of utilitar- 
ianism ns a general theory nrC well 
taken, the contribution of. classicnl 
utllitarinnism to political theory lies 
mainly in its nccount of Ihc role of low. 
Finally, Herzog's illustrations uf con- 
textual justificBtion hardly provide n 
task for political Ihco^. lltcy yield 
little more than the truism that policy 
in particular clrcumstimces should be 
determined in the liglit of those cir- 
cumstances. 

D. D. Raphael 

D. D. Raphael Is emeritus professor of 
I philosophy . at .imperial, . College^. 


invaluable .lid in CDiiiing to icrnis with 
his work. For one of ilic ni’ti incon- 
sidcrtible Jirficuliics of Heidegger's 


siacrnuie uirticuliics of Heidegger's 
thinking is the way in whieli cToselv 
related and even klenlical themes ciri.' 
taken up and Ucv’elopcd in nitinv 
differem enmexis. it is possible, 
though as Heidegger iiiid his cumnicn- 
laiors would claim tnislcaUing, to read 
Being ami Time us a philosophical 
work complete in itself hut in his later 
writings there is no equivalent ex- 
tended treatise to he found. The 
anlholo^ Martin Heidegger: basic 
ivritings (Harper and Rovf, 1977) goes 
n long way toward providing nn adeqii- 
uic iniroductury seleciion in the field, 
blit, beyond tliui, it is ul] intt essential 
lo be guided through Ihc many single 
essays and thematically linked collec- 
tions of Heidegger translations by 
someone who. like Kockelmans. 
knows the works well and can provide 
the reader with Ihe necessary cross- 
references. On the Truth of Being fully 
.suiweds in introducing the wealth of 
Heidc^t's Inter pfiflosophy to the 
English speaking reader. It is a fine 




tnijiurt.iiit ;i>tilili"ii III iliL- I'tM'Ajiie lint 

mL-vn.ili|*. niicvtji timlj n( 

>-iiiiiiiu-iiMr;, dill] i.rmciiin 

Itiiticrt lj;riijsciiiii's i>. .1 -.crv diffe- 
re/ii 'iiri ni hi.iuj.. It-.-rn.i'.L'irii ii .1 
pi)0-ML‘i4.lL'^k.'i.ri.iii Ihiniir in ilic sj)..*. 
tific ••ens'j rJiit he t.-ii.es re.ni 
Heidegeer's tn li.iSf nm-.w-d 

I'cyuml iir Ivliimi irAdiriun d plnl.i^.i. 
pliy to Itic cliiow re.iliii uf nmre 
tiiiiJ:imL-iii.il iiti.d-. iliijikiiii' Ilic 
i>pu.;illj HeitlegL'eri.ui ihcnie'iif ilic 

in hiii.jri 

.1 sense, hy the lucid prll]^l^!^l. l|l^ of the 
nliiloMiplik.il tri«litiiii) - tin,- Itihi. 
■orguifuliivss. wliKh lurks, ]in»;ijioiL-,i|. 
ly iiiul iiniMloL'i(..illy. wjiliin’d/ci/ie/ii. 
tnnli - |)liiss:i nujuT p;irt in ll-eriiiisei)- 
iii s rLMcling III ileiclei’uer's nxxn ssnrk 
■'Wlicfe thc vsiird is •Ajinine im thing 
1:111 he vsrnte Sleftin (jcuice nt tin; 
end Ilf a pi ic in hIikIi Meidcggeidi^eus- 
SL's more iliiin niicc. 

'Ihe jnit(lci|iiac> of }.iiiHu.i.L'e iMkeep j 
lit ip upiin ii lnii]i of whiil) ii is none iliv 
less tlic nitlv pnssihle exprrsMim is .1 
ihL’iiie rk-Ji in phil«»sijjihie.-i| implica- 
tions. .-iiid OIK- whkh KL-injM-Miu. ful- 
lowiiii! Hetik-guvr, c>inceivL-s in rein- 
lion lo iliL- hick Ilf a wiiTil evoking 
Ife'iiig 111 the .ige of ii'L‘lino]o|'y. |-nr 
whiil (Mil heiiig now evoke Imii the 
IlL'ing uf iheheini'siliDl iire tlie ohjcil 
of lediitologieiil iriitni|)iil.iiiMn'.' And 
where is the Pamiciiidciin .ixve or 
xvondur Jii that e.Kpeiieuee of liuiiian 
niiisieryV Ihc riulkiiltyiiiioii of 
Heidegger's attempt to rench I'uhind 
philoMi|iliical luiigiiagu to the irntli of 
man's tadietil finiuide which those 
same words once, momcniariiv. 
evoked, leads in Bemaseoni. as in 
other writers influenced bv Derrida, to 
ill! cpis|cmolngical vaL-uum in which 
evcryihinu c.in exist except, ironically, 
truth iiscrf. If this is. indeed, part of 
our fate, us titey would claim . then I for 
one cannot begin lo imagine what ii 
would be like to live in a world in which 
language w:is so radicallv divorced, 
and recognized to be divorced, from 
what it I 1 HS always been supposed to 
express. 

Bernasconi has interesting things 10 
say on the contrast between Heideg- 
ger's historicism and the Hegelian 
Brand. And it says sumcihing for his 
capacity 10 lead this reader along a 
difficult and uncongenial path that, in 
spite of my misgivings about ilie possi- 
bility uf nuiintaining the all-cnnsuming 
sccpiieism Ucrtiasccmi's notion of lan- 


guage scorns 10 email. I look fonvard 
to his promised attempt to resolve 
some or Jhe issues rnised here in a 
forthcoming book of essays. 

David J. Levy 

David J. Levy is lecturer in socioiogv at 
Middlesex Poiyieclinie. 


New from Chicago 

Sonoran Desert Spring 

JOHN ALCOCK 

'Only the remnants of spring are left. All is still on the peaktop 
with the excepiton of a broken straggle o/’/jarveiferanfs moving 
toward their nest entrance to escape the fierce sun. There is no 
wind, only heat radiating from bleached stones. Unexpectedly 
a smaW piece of desert rises from the ground. It scuttles into the 
partial shade of a shrub whose blackened and leafless limbs 
cover a portion of the ant nest. From desert colors and desert 
forms a horned lizard miraculously reconsfrtufes itself before 
my eyes,' 

Sonoran Desen Spring is a unique ceJebration of the joy of 
observing desert plants and animals over the course of a sea- 
son, which also captures the bittersweet sadness of wild 
places. A journal drawn from John Alcock's studies of the 
Arizona desert, the book describes the attraction and fascina- 
tion of a harsh and unfamiliar environment. It is natural history 
Informed by modern evolutionary principles and guided by a 
genuine affection for a fragile land and its inhabitants. 

Those who love the desert and those who lake an interest in 
natural history and conservation generally will love Sonoran 
Desert Spring for the power and beauty of its decriptions and 
the eloquence of John Alcock's advocacy for the desert as an 
endangered part of the natural world. 

£18.25 Hardback 196pp with 90 halftones & 6 colour plates 
0-226-01258-1 
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Into the 
melting 
pot 

Sleciniaking Before Bessemer 
by K. C. Barraclough 
Volume one: Blister Steel: 
the birth of an industry 
Metals .Society. £19.95 
ISBNI»9(M357558 
Volume I wo: Crucible Steel: 
the growth of technology 
Metals Society. £29.50 
rSBNn9n43J57 64 3 

These two handsome volumes, the 
fruiis of over a quiirier of a ccniury of 
patient research mtn metallurgical his- 
tory, arc dcvoicd to the (IcveTopment 
Of slcclmokme techniques before the ‘ 

I age of the bulk stccimaking methods ‘ 
a^cialcd with the names of Henrv ' 
Bessci^r and Charles William Sic- i 
mens. Thus, the cementation and the 
crucible processes constitute the major ' 
sub ccts of (his study, but because of ' 
he Involvement of the latter process in 
the production of alloy steel, the 
Chronological span of this history goes 

?vera‘i|'m?e.‘^" '‘“Sg«ied by its 
Dr Barraclough’s work has been 

years he has > 
Whetted the appetites of those fascin- 5 
ated by the historical development of § 
this meut important and versatile of n 
stream of w 

publications, each one of which has § 

advanced pur knowledge of the nature G 

^ stcel, the materials, processes and E 
costs involved in its production, and s 
the scale and location of the industry I 
f '"‘''’'“'''8' units. With the g; 

less than IJ of which are cited in the S 


poured into moulds h) produce ingots 
weighing up lo 711 pounds. The second 
volume of Unrnieluugh's study is de- 
voiccl lo Ihe disenvery of the crucible 
process by llenjumin Huntsman short- 
ly before 174(1. Its geographical disper- 
sion throughout the world, and its 
subsequent importance as an essential 
stage in the mamifiicturc of alloy 
steels. Barraclnugh convincingly 
argues that Huntsman ‘•laid the found- 
iitioiison which all ingot-making slccl- 
making processes are ba.scd”. Indeed, 
"all steel required for any onerous 
application throughout (he nineteenth 
century, and well into twentieth, was 
nu » !*i® PTOce.ss and the bulk of it 
in Sheffield . Perhaps fully one half of 
the five million tons of crucible steel 
made over the 200-year period for 
which the process was used was made 
in the Sheffield area with a similar 
.'imount being produced elsewhere 
mainly in the United States. Gernianv 
and France. ' 

Ihe process is fully described and 
explained. It is apparent that the size 
and composition of the crucible itself 
was cmical. It is equally plain (hat the 
development of coke as a metallurgical 
fuel was a prerequisite for the techni- 
que. since only by the use of this fuel, 
with a plentiful air supply, could the 

necessary icmperolure (i,600*C) be 
maintained for a sufficient period to 
enable steel to be melted. Not until 
about 1865 was coke partially dis- 
placed by gas-fired regenerative Sie- 
mens furnaces and latterly by the 
high-frequency coreless induction fur- 
nace. and not until about 1855 was the 

°l ’’*'**® u substantially 
8“cre^^ienc^he continued British 


fuel was a prerequisite for the techni- 
que. since only by the use of this fuel, 
with a plentiful air supply, could the 
nccessaiy icmpernli^ (i,600*C) be 
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duced figures and plates, the true 
measure of Barraclough's achieve- 
ment is revealed. “‘■nieve 

The remarkable clarity of the text 


Henry Be ssemer. 

Under 

ground 


Burled Structures: 
static and dynamic strength 


tK P"!® All fl /I 

5 in? ?r technologic- — 

h 6fo™wSh"J*“SI economic Burled Structures: 

sfss— - 

share. Following a lucid ™sms.?on S P“P"i»" * Hall, £25.00 

the chemisfy Sf IlSuta Sea 'SBN04122I560S 

f ^ongh this book is? 
voted to the MmemR^SIn ** intended to bring 

Although its origins wri contSS’ fSUlft of l?h 
thu process attained its follest do* advance 

vcloprnem in Britain. Essentiallv « S.„ ™i.^k 6"^* **8si- 

mentation Involved packing hlgh-ouS enabling 

ity bar Iron and nowd^ivH fun?.!!? i ® . Problems to m 
I nto airtight sandstone Sests^wS !5*S""">'/8*ber than re' 
wre subjected to protonwd heaffl *i^ ®*P«ien 

burnlngcoalinafomacccharacte^^^^ oF 

by a reverberatory hearth and bVSJu. I 'mpbed b 

chimney. During the course of 2i?h dteparityi 

campaign, some 6 to 20 tnn« explained in the intre 

(depending on the caoacitv md n*”" ** limited to the 

bcryfthclhests) 

steel by the diffusion bomlwhelters. 

Iron bars which when retri2!!i!H r I" Britain we are facin 

chests, usually appeared bh? Indin'lh-'"®'""* 
cred ThU blistersteel wSof w direS fhm P' 

use; to make it so involved “ *!®*®uce research c 

Barraclough emphasizes ‘uipact on the reconstr 

lensibllily of iwetCsh or Russian valui 

wrewocfollyunsueSSuliJ?^^^ sufumarized with 


Although this book is the latest in a 
ff"®* -ntended to bring to the atl!n“ 
tion of the practising engineer (be 

rinni? 1?°I® “dvanSss 
nonal methods and basic understand- 
mg which are enabling some intract- 
jJJ® problems to be dealt with 
rather than relying on '3 
and wperienw.lts title £ 
misleading, in that only a smal) portion 


SfelSSS'? 

eSaaffta!*; SS!5&«ts: 

British foVThe 

#ySS.srS 

French, hav nadiscovemH FkrAl’ ‘®® ®' extens ve and divene ‘® 

w!«fuUy\SSn„' '™'l 1 idnu. 8 ri.cd S uSm“ “re 

uig the process until the !h2?^VL“®''i.*'®®“T*f'a'ng,h(w25S 

^«^d'Wri'HES 


. domestic self-sufficIcnCT ^ 

sSSr^raw 


rclhincx* on Swedish bar iron 
Gradually, as knowIcS' „f ,u 
chemistry of steelmaklno i2n, 
deviations from tradiiinnoi 
took place. Eventually, 
cementation and crucibk- L& 
were superseded hy the fiS 
ppen-heanh processes, wS Ih 
innniicly cheaper methods of 
liquid steel were perfected Rnr ^ 
they had attained ^ir dominai^i® 
however, nianv oi(»#«p , 

approaches had Len tried inr? 
nietlmds for the di^cr “di £ 
iron ore; tho.se ihalmvoivcdtte narii i 
decarbunzaiion of cast 
the pmduciion of m^Hee 
ihffic based ou the uielting logciheVuf 
casl wrought iron. The serouj^^ 
ran hods gave nse to the producriS 
puddled steel, and it is on? 
merits of this study that this 
™^P?'® 8 proper appreciation of fhe 

»e“d"“p"»eS'r 

.1855 aud issli. This wa, tSiafc 
in France and Germany for. unEhJ 

?hos'^hurp'ii'ss““““™p^wiih 
* emphasized that this k a 

wonderfully conveyed. Moreover the 
®'®"’®'’*® '*! Barraclough’s 
treatment are essentially ancilliarv 
although he has carefully constructed 

various invnhiable series bfprcKlS 

statistics that are available nowhere 

(fls^mating data 
on capjtal investment and costs of 
production he presents, but d?es no 
fully exploit, wifi undoiibicdly be used 

stL?mnk? will the information on 
stecImakiM on the Contineni and in 
the Uni ed States.^ It is in these aspecu 

Sfinjn ®'’*^ propensity to 
quote Ml extenso that the author 
comes closest to justifying his disarming 
quotation from Nennius: “I have made 
a heap of all that I have found" He 
need not apologise. It is difficult not to 
believe that these two volumes will 
constitute the standard work on steel- 
making before (and in some respects 
.otter) Bessemer for as lone as one dare 

I look into the future. 

Peter L. Payne 

Feier L. Payne is/mf/exsor of economic 

ground to much of the experimental 
work quoted in this section is evident, 
in that the general properties of soils 
under 8u.stninud cyclic dyniimic loading 
ore not trentecl: it Is a case of surviving 
one big bang. 

Two chapters on (hick-wnllcd and 
tliin-walled pipes under static load 
drnw heavily on the results of physical 
nipdel and niJI-scale trials. The results 
ot numerical modelling are discussed 
and there is brief reference to the 
powerful centrifuge techniques which 
arc increasingly being recognized as 
having much to offer in the field of soil 
dynamics The chapter on thin-walled 
pipes under static load concludes with 
a pertinent review of the design rules 
proposed by a number of agencies. 

Non-circular pipes, ciosedcylinders 
and ^ells (thick and thin) are dealt 
With in chapter five, again with copious 
reference to mode! teste. Chapter six, 
on strectures under dynamic loading, 
also draws oh the results of full-scale 
tests and gives some design rules for 
domestic nuclear shelters svhi'ch should 
^peal to “do-it-yourseir enthusiasts, 
the effects of sustained cyclic loading 
(vibration) on soils or servi^s buried 
^ in them, a cause of concern to en- 
• gmeers called on to maintain our 
infrastructure under the assaulls of 
ever heavier and more eneigetic lor- 
r*®s* IS an aspect of dynamic loading 
not dealt with. The final chapter deals 
. bnefly with loads, strength and safety. 
Analysis and design for buried ser- 
boy^ver, is rather like the 
related field of pavement studies for 
nuitorways: although the rational basis 
of design has long been recognized, 
ra8'jy snm'neers keep on extrapolating 
Old formulae the consequences of which 
are not at all good. 

Professor Bulson has written a book 
which will be of service to those 
®”ffneers who are prepared to look a 
uttle beyond the formulae in their 
Mdes of practice. The numerous prac- 
neat ronsequences of the research 
quoted enhance t he value of the work. 

Bryan Skipp 
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ENGINEER ING 

A closer 
look at 
materials 

Optical Microscopy oFMalerlab 
by K. Haynes 

(ntcrnaiionai Icxtbonk Company: 
Hluckic, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN U7(HI2 0287(1 :imi Il28(t 2 
Metallography: principles and practice 
by (ivorgc F. Vender Voorl 
Mcnriiw-Hili, £36.95 
ISBN 007 1)6697(1 8 
I'lssenlial Metallurgy for Engineers 
liy W, O. Alexander, (i. J. Duvics, 

K. Ilcslop, K. A. Reynolds, 

V. N, Wlilllnker and K. J. Hrudbury 
Van Noslrsiiul Kcinhold, £7..^!) 
I.SBNn442 .306245 

Tlic subject which used to be called 
metallurgy Ls now largely tauglu, in 
this country and the United .Stales, us :i 
major ainiponcnt of courses ciuided 
materials science or materials en- 
gineering. I'his change in emphasis 
reflects the fact that nowadays metals 
arc but one among many classes of 
materials which we exploit for their 
particular mechanical, physical and 
chemical properties. Materials science 
Is thus taught as a discipline in its own 
right and as an important element ofall 
engineering courses. Indeed, one of 
the major recommendations of the 
Finniston committee was that the 
"materials'' content of most engineer- 
ing courses should be enhanced. There 
is thus a large market for books which 
succeed In conveying the quintessen- 
tial elements of a large and complex 
subject within the confines of a single, 
preferably not too long, .volume. 

The scientific basis or the behaviour 
and properties of "maleri.nls" has been 
established during the past iOU yours. 
The most fruitful approach has been to 
interpret large-scale (macroscopic) be- 
haviour in terms or the underlying 
much smaller scale mlcrostnicturc. 
Although this approach was first 
adopted for metais and alloys, during 
the past two decades it has been 
increasingW applied to polymeric, 
glassy and ceramic materials. More 
recently, there has been an upsurge of 
interest in man-made composite mate- 
rials, of which the most widely studied 
are perhaps fibre composites, in which 
strong fibres (for example, glass or 
carbon fibres finer than a human hair) 
are incorporated into a plastic-matrix. 
Materials of all types are commonly 


very hclcriiuciicims on :i -.idk-; 
iiiilccil. It is flic n.-iiiirc .imi ilNriliution 
nf the iliffcrciit fih.iscs wlmh (.onirnl 
properties such a» strcngih. cniioMim 
resistance and electric.'ifcuiKiuctisiiy. 
To lake a few examples mi iiv:ineiv m| 
djfrercni size scales, the strenflK nf 
brittle ceramic maienals is limiicil b> 
the .size tif ihu cracks they incvii.ihl’v 
contain; the ductility uf alluys m.^iy 
depend on ihc shape of panicles whose 
size is less than a thousandth of m 
millimetre (a micrometre); the elec- 
trical conducliviiv of copper is suhsi.in- 
liully reduced if .*i small amount id 
impurity is dissolved in it, whereas ihe 
conductivity of silicon is greuily in- 
creased by such doping; nlumiiiium 
soft drink and beer cans rapidly tie- 
velop leaks unless ihe sheet ineial is 
free of foreign panicles whose si/e is 
again measured in inicrnmeites. None 
of these defects is visible lo die naked 
eye 

I he most imporiiint tools to a mate- 
rials sciciiiisi arc therefore those which 
enable him (or lier-altlinugh there are 
ileplorahly few w-onien in ihc subject) 
to .study inierostriictiirc. The most 
signifietint of these tools :ire micro- 
scopes, useful instruments ranging 
from the hand lens, ihrniigh light iiiuT 
eleclmii iiiiemscopes, to sophisiiciiteil 
devices cosiiiig hiimlrcils ol ihousiinds 
of pounds which arc capable of resolv- 
ing iiidiviihial atoms. AKhtiugh similar 
techniques are used to invesliuiite all 
types of materials, the siiitly of n.icro- 
slniciure is traditionally ciilletl mcuih 
lography. As such, it forms a suhstan- 
iial proportion of all undergraduate 
courses in maicrials science. 

Optical Micmscopy of Materials is a 
short book aimed at undergraduate 
materials scientists. It explains, quite 
concisely, the major qualitative and 
quantitative techniques of light micros- 
copy, although (he student would need 
to look elsewhere for detailed guid- 
ance on specimen preparation, lije 
author has tried to balance the inevit- 
able mctallurgicul emphasis with ex- 
amples drawn from ceramic and po- 
lymer systems. A major deficiency, 
however, is the paucity of actual 
micrographs: although tnc diagrams 
arc both profuse and clear, it is not 
possible to illustrate the range of topics 
covered using only seven pictures. 
None (he less; this Is a useml text, 
written in a style which should not 
daunt the typical undergraduate in a 
materials science department. 


Hiiyik's Av >iui wiiiild cxpcLi in ,i 
h.indhciiA. 'pairticii prc[5at.iii«.-n is 
Trv.iii'd VL-ry scimusly; am! ihc .ipiu,-n- 
■ liLC. Iisiing polishing and citniiiv 
soliiiKuis and icdinitpu.s no:ii|v, more 
ih;in 2iiM pages. Ilierc isalsn .i siibsi jn- 
tial chiipier «in h:iriln-:ss me isurL'meni . 
whicli h always closely rel.'iicd to 
opiieal iiijcrnseopy 
It Is a pny. though noi surprisinc. 

iIkii ilie dcssTipiion of mimpniem Is 
rather biased inwards Amcricai) 
nianufticiurers and Mime of tlie iitus- 
irulions appear somcwhai iluied. I his 
dr»es. however, nuke for :i degree of 
faniiliariiy - many of us regiibirly work 
ssith such museum pieces. A more 
Serious defieieiity is ihai there is so 
link* diseussion of nnn-mei:illic iii.'ite- 
rials. Aliliough the words •'pnlymer". 
“eeraiiiie”, “eonip»«siie'* and "iiiiiier- 
al " appear in the index, ilie ireatineni 
of these ni.iierials is rather seam. Iliis 
is a great sluiiiie. siniv these non- 
metals lend to be difficult in prepare 
and examine, precisely fur the same 
reason lluii they arc useful: they are 
composed of regions with very diffe- 
rent properiies. There is thus siifl a 
need for a hmullniok on the optical 
cxiiminaiion of nnn-nieiiils, nllhoiigh 
many lahoralorics will want to hnuc 
Vuiuler Voort’s hook on the shelves of 
ilicir inclailogranhy seciioii. 

Alihuiigh neither ol ihe microscopy 
luioks is aimed specifically nl en- 
gineers, l^^^en|illl Ah'UillHrgy fnr /-ri- 
giih’crs clearly is. Mere, ihc emphasis is 
very much on metals h>r siruciuriil 
applienlions. *l'hc author's upproach, 
however, is much hmader lliuii would 
be found in a single text aimed at 
materials scientists: there arc sections 
on engineering design, quality assur- 
ance, and economics. 

l^c book suffers from a number uf 
major weaknesses; there is no 
consideration of non-mciallic mate- 
rials: the quality and relevance of (he 
all-imporiani micrographs is appall- 
ing; and there is very little guidance on 
further reading. It is diincult to per- 
suade our engineering students to ouy 
more than one book on materials. 
There arc many others thn( would be 
of more lasting use to them. 


A 


reference handbook for optical mic- 
roscopy in materials science. Indeed, 
there are many good features which 
point in this direction: most topics are 
liberallv illustrated and a dozen or so 
of the Iso micrographs are in colour, 
which is relatively uncommon but well 
worthwhile both for visual impact and 
scientific content. The text covers 
macroscopic as well as microscopic 
examination and actually contains 
more subject-matter on light micro- 
scopy itself than the whole book by 


Peter Goodhew 

Peter Goodhew is reader in ihe depart- 
nieni of matvrials .vrioi« and cngfnetT- 
ing at the University of Stirrey. 


A third edition of J. C. Anderson, K. 
D. Leaver, R. D. Rawlings and J. M. 
Alexander's Materials Science has 
been published by Van Nostrand 
Reinhold at £18.75 and £9.75. A 
chapter on ceramics arid composites 
has been added. 


A second edition of P. P. Acamley's 
Stepping Motors; a guide to modem 
theory and practice has been published 
by Peter Peregrinus on behalf of the 
Institution of electrical Engineers at 


Second Edition 
SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 

I. SoTimoroilQ 

TJw locoiw ol IT«S AkSah/ actiaMmO mvadusi^n » hR-reib «.-* r,B«nng 

W inclirfR iRipnriar.i r.M dri-Mpniorts n ir« 
r«ij Tr« part, rnofla on th* cafTNOie ii'» cycle, uveh laqu lerr^inu aefirn-jon 

^sar. IrnplemenutiOfi. levuqeM d»jmer,ta»n P*n 


psychoiofl/ iAd prsctical sc^*ara maraasri^Mi • . i 

1NM46ppdlfuMa01 14289 K^es.95 paptr 

INTRODUCTION TO DATA COMMUNICATIONS 
AND COMPUTER NETWORKS 

F HaTsatl 

A eom;,*eriens.->,o inuiidiiction (o TMa hardMere bm severe ol daia 
Mlw particular arr<ihuis on diyViMted tynenu Thu ntn wit t>* suiloblo lor 

*"**•** eorwnufiieallons. computoreorimuncaiiona. rteiworks 
and di^oiiiiod avaiems. and a valuaM guda tor ptol^osionale In erMineorm bm 
comptAng laho nseo itow information on doveiopinar.ia In data cOfnrnufi tatotv 
arcTMociure, eiotoooia arvi ita/idatdn. 

Augual 1SS&f889ppillhiar002l 14540 SrCII.OS papoi 

MICROCOMPUTERS IN ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 

J F Craino and G R Manm 

Thif II a daiaiied, yai eoneiia, traamtam el tna practical um oi mietcKontputere in 
enginoerino prodiicta, inairumenuilon and conirol syaieme The oovaraBa of 
microproceeeor types is kiM donbaretoly general, antwing the booh'i oppiicaMny to a 
wlda range of ourrant and Uuie rtucraeiectienic Hmkos. iT be euiaEle aa e (ad tor 

appueauone eaurees >n eB angMaerlng end ectantilie ctscnhiwt. at mil as tor precbstoo 
onoineora and ecianibta ^ 

Augual 108Sr4SOpp4llua/t» 201 14S1T VT8A paper 

VLSI SIGNAL PROCESSING: A Blt-Serlal Approach 
P Denyer and D netishaw 

® vato^ and unlqua lnsi|^ into the euio of tno an in a grtal proceesirta 
and VLGI design. The aulhore proMm a design rrMihodotouv ann a supponeig liUcon 
conuulei Ihalmolhoi consUluto a liRlHod appreaeft lo VlSI dosign for (toriar^Drocaisinii 
pppileuiona. The eHIcioncy ol iho approach b illustrated by caia ttudas ricnard 
Lyon, Cflrver Weed and John Wawnynoli. Matcolni Flultor and Slowan Smith 
Septomlier l»SSr3>0pp,'l||uair0 201 14404 2/1BA hard 

Ulmid you loquiiD lulhai informetlon on any ol the above Wes or wish to r' p f e an 
order, phioea contact AiMMR-Weala/ nearer Iho dale ol pubteebon. 
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Addison-Wesley Publishers Limited, 
FInchampstead Road, Wokinghami 
Berkshire RG11 2NZ. 

Telephone: (0734) 794000 


W. W. Norton & Company Ltd. 

37 Great Russell Streetf London WCIB 3NU 


PHYSICS Hans Ohanian 

This is an entirely new textbook for the intro- 
ductory physics course. It presents a clear 
modem approach to classical physics with the 
emphasis on real-Ufe rather than imaginary 
problems. Suitable for both physics and engi- 
neering students, essential quotations are 
highlighted and each chapter has a summary 
of its major points. Available in a one-volume 
edition or in two separate volumes. Volume 1 
covers mechanics, Volume 2, electricity and 
magnetism. Physics is accompanied by a Study 
Guide and a Soluiiotis Manual which has been 
independently tested by lecturers. 
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PHYSICS 


with 1,500 diagraihs and 400 photographs 

0 393 95401 3 One vol edition 1 ,000pp £15.95 
0 393 95404 8 Vol 1 SOOpp £11.95 
0 393 95407 2 Vol 2 500pp £11,95 

Just published. Inspection copi^ ore available on request. 
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Process dynamics estimation and control 
A Johnson 

A systematlcsily presented approach to the design end tuning of 
controlieri — In the modern context microprocessors or computers 
— for chemlcel, oil and biotechnological (a,g. fermentation, waste 
water treatment) processes. This introductory text treats those 
processes - the majority - where there ere neither significant 
nonlinear effects, noise nor Interaction between the process variables. 
189pp„ 229 X 148mm, casebound 
ISBN 0 86341 032 4. 1985 
lEE Control Engineering Series number 27 
UK £19.60. elsewhere ^3,60 

Measurement and Initrumentation for control 
M.G, Myirot end G. Caivert 

Intended as an Introductory text to measurement and conirol, the 
book will cover the following topics; electromagnetic flowmeters, 
orifice plate flow measurement, other flow measuring devices, two 
phase flow measurement, modelling of force weight systems, temp- 
erature measurement. Inspection, analytical Instruments I and II. 
296pp.. 229 X 148mm., casebound 
ISBN 0 86341 024 3. 1984 
lEE Control Engineering Series number 26 
UK £17.00, eliewhere £20.00 -- --i.- 


Electricity in buildings 
G,J. Hughes 

The objective is lo produce an authoritative book on modern design 
procedures for (he installation of elaclrical services in buildings. It 
will be a guide rather than a textbook, and ainned ai professionals 
and specifiars engaged in (ho design, construction and maintenance 
of buildings. It would not bo written primarily 'for electrical engin- 
eers but for those of other disciplines, and students, to enable them 
to appreciale the part played by electricity In buildings and the need 
to make correct provision for electrical services. 

872pp., 229 X 148mm, casebound 
ISBN 0 86341 015 4, 1964 
UK £68.00, elsawhpre £74,00 


Advances in radar tachniquai 
J.aarkelBd.i 

This voiunne collects together the outstanding papers published on 
radar technology. Equipment capability In this field has been 
advancing rapidly and radar engineers will use this book to help to 
koap abreast of developments In the field. 

530pp., 297 X 210mm, soft covers 
ISBN 0 86341 021 9. 1985 
lEE Electromagnetic Waves Series number 20 
UK £28.00, elsewhere £36.00 


Principles and practice of multi-fraquenoy telegraphy 
J.D. Ralphs 

The author, who has been working for many years In developing (he 
Piccolo models, has produced a clear and complete exposition of 
MFSK principles together with the wider applications of MFSK-1 
such as would ba useful In a more general context. 

216pp., 229 X 148mm, casebound . 

ISBN 0 86341 022 7, 1985 

lEE Telecommunlcelions Series nuniber 11, 

• UK £25.00, WsWvheri £32.00 ' i''l'ia . 


ORDERS WITH 
REMITTANCES TO: 

Institution of Electrical Engineers 
(Dept TE 6 ) 

POBox 26 

HITCHIN, Herts. SC 51 SA 

Note: A package and handling 
charge of £1.50 per volume 
(maximum £6.00) will be 
added to all orders which are 
not prepaid. 


For further information and a 
copy of our 1985 publications 
catalogue please contact: 

Book Publishing Dept. (TE6) 
Institution of Electrical Engineers 
PO Box 8, Southgate House, 
Stevenage, Herts. SGI ,1HQ 






BOOKS 


ENOlNEnRlNG 

Imperial 

College 

A Hundred Veurs of Civil Knglncerlng 
BiSoulh Keiblnglon: ihc orJgiiivand 
history of the dcparlnienl ordvil 
engineerlngal riiiperlnl C'ulleee, 
I884>l9fil 

compiled Oiid edited hy Joyce tirown 
Civil Enginucring lieparlnitni. 
inipuriHlCollegc, LoMdnn,£15.l>ll 
I.SBNUH52H7I5»J 

By a irngic coincitlcnu- . (he head of iho 
(Icjiiirtmcnl of civil cngiiitfcriiie here 
desenhcil. Fnifes-iur John Munro. 
died Middcniy on ilie ilsiy heforf the 
rnniL* Miiiisicr visited the enuinecrine 
exhibition inounk'd in cclcbrulc the 
wiMcnury of the esiuhlishrncni of the 
Cdiiral liisiiiiiiion of the City and 


Guilds of London Insiiiuic. The editor 
ol the centenary history. Miss Joyce 
lirown. iickiiowledges liis inspiration; 
nntl to n reader familiar with the 
• depnrimein for four deendes, the hook 
IS nn nni mcmorijil to Fmfessor Mun> 
‘^‘3 *• coniinuous chain 

or nnllinni and innovative neaUcmics. 

Joyce Drown nnd her specialist col- 
leagues have produced a readable 
account of the dcpartincnCs histurv 
and one winch is bound to fa&cinaio all 
past members carefully listed in the 
appendix. It has been argued that the 
science nnd an of civil cnaincerins is in 
^atcr nc^ of mndcrnizaiiun than 
those of the other branches of en- 
gineering, and nil civil engineers will 
rerognizc the many and varied con- 
tnbutions made by the department’s 
•staff nnd research students to that 
dcvcloMient to its dissemination. 

ii*® Central Inslitutton be- 
came the Central TcchnienI College 


whiih, seven veais hiter. lH.'i:uiie ii 
scliciol of the uiiiveisily tif I.nii.|nn. 
I hen. in IVII7, die <lesiie of aii infliii'n- 
lull grnn|i lie.ided hy K. H. (liiier 
Viscoiinl) I hihJ.mc to estnlilish a Ic.ul- 
my instil iition •■wJutc tlie highest 
speiialized instruction should he given 
siimI where the fullest c(|iiipnicnl fi»r 
the most niKiiiiced irninine jind re- 
senreh shniiM he prnvided in various 
nraiiL'hes of science, cspeciallv in its 
npplicatium to inJusirv . . . led lo 
the establishment of the Imperial Col- 
lege of .Science and Teehiiology as n 
comhininion of the Central rcLimic.il 
College, renamed the Cliy and Guilds 
Engineering) College, wiih the Royal 
Qdlegc of Science and the Royal 
Schisnl of Mines, it rook over 20 years 
for the pl.ins of the founders to hi? pul 
into [iraeiice and for the number of 
students on postgraduate courses and 
in resc.'irch to equal ihut of undcr- 
gnidiialcs. 

fjrsl professor (o be appointed, 
w. C. Unwin, was <inc of the most 
disiingiiLshcd civil and mccfiunical en- 
gineers of his day. who.se lencliing and 
research spanned the whole range of 
the .strength nnd properties of miiter- 
lals, hydrnulie.s and machine design 
and who was consulted on must impor- 
tant engineering works ilicii in prog- 
ress in the empire. His .successor as 
pri>fe.ssi>r t>f civil and mechanical en- 
gineering was W. E. Dniby, predomi- 
iianily a .spccinli.st in the dynamics of 
machines and in the thermodynamics 
of sicnm and inlernal-conibuslinn cn- 
ginc.s and later nn important contribu- 
tor to the mcusiiromcnl of the prop- 
*** *** interpretation, 
in lyj.l, the dcpnrlmunt or civil en- 
gineering and surveying became inde- 

E cndcnl. Ilshead until 1933 was S. M. 
ijxon, the first univcrsiry-educaicd 
professor (Unwin and Dalby had 
staricti ihcir careers as cngincerinB 
apprciiiices) and, after buiTding up 
new departments in New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia and Bimingham, clearly 
* specialist in administration. 

In 1933, A. J. S, Pippard succeeded 
Dixon and introduced a clear aware- 
ness of the academic and professional 
approaches to science, lechnoloBy and 
enpneenim. During the past half- 
century, full recognition %as been 
given to the separateness of speclaliza- 
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tions, and the dcparinieni’s research 
and advanced leaching have been 
conducted In sections, principal amons 
which arc structures, hydraulics, sur- 
veying, highway engineering and 
transport, concrete technology, soil 
mechanics, engineering seismology, 
public health cngincenng, hydrolow 
(the Iasi two now combined in publE 
pealth and water-resource engineer- 
ing). limber engineering, civil-en- 
ginccring systems and mc^anics, and 
environmental studies. Pippard 

wr of nuid mechanics and hydraulic 
Seneraied a continuous 
now of advanced ideas on mechanics 
® ris applications: A. L. L. Baker 
on designers and’ 
builders of reinforced-concrete struc- 
of British indus- 
^i^o'^Pton (later head of the 

nff 1 estab- 

hshed soil mechanics as an indepen- 
dent discipline and concurrently made 
a great ronlrlbutlon to the hlstoTy of 

Sparkea, who 
found industnal sponsors for a large 


Structural 

analysis 

IntroductloD loStruclures ' “ 

by W. R. Splller 
Ellis Horwobd: Wiley, 

£18.50 andllO.OO 

ISBN 0 85312725 5 and 558 9 

Our college libraiy contains over 120 
*®*i .on, the subject of structural 
analysis. An outsider to the discipline 

wide variety of opinion. Neither is the 
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and fruitful team of applied resear- 
chers. 

Proni 1957 onwards, during Skemp- 

ton s_ headship, two professors were 
appointed who had greatly disting- 
uished themselves in their professional 
careers. Sir Colin Buchanan and Sir 
Alan Hams, and simultaneously five 
profcMors with distinguished research 
records. One of these latter, B G 
Neal, sucreeded Skempton as head in 
1976 and brought about a moderniza- 
tion uf the taught courses (in the 
direction of design and computer 
analysis) and the establishment, in 
croperation with University Colleec 
of the great London Centre for Marine 
technology. Five more professorships 
were created between 1976 and 1982 
When John Munro succeeded Neal as 
head. Despite great financial difficul- 
ties, It has since been possible to fill 
two vacant chairs. 

Here then is a story of a department 
well founded, guided by seKreliam 
energetic and enterprising men with a 
pR for encouragement of their col- 
leagues and successors, and de.veluped 


hns stated Ihe 
problem clearly enough, his conclu- 
sion Is less satisfactory. Regrettably, 
good reason to beR^e ffii 
Splller IS misguided. Tests' 
that 

of ^iS5.r ^®'?P ®n understanding 
of behavmur through performina 

riSn/u*' ^®®*'™Jti num£ical solu? 

dent for the development of an under- 
standing of behaviour. There are a 
of .t^asons for this, the mos? 
obvious beu)^ that analytical techni- 

rap'diy becom^ a sequence 

?h- ? .7“ operations to the student 

8hee“S^^ **™®tural en- 

gneer. Thus, as even the most modest 
machine will carry out the majority 5 
the analysis included in this text we 
expect its author to show how 
this subject is taught In that iiBh^ 
Splller, however, fails® to 
give an example of the way in which 

pc»r “ 

rather briefly. The coverage of the ona 

torenectS'*®^'^^^ expected 
imS nf fh ®"‘^or*s concern over the 
impact of the computer, the disniac^ 
mem method (or stiffness) 

fomJ riiyjf’ *h® *nethai 

for KSSs" 

modelling. But Brit 
tsh students would prefer metric unfts- 

benriina® ^"*Portant convention, the’ 

^®. Preeminance given m I 

mathematics penuadp« *hf . 1 

; ffves hi^n ^ fajd, L 


in close cooperation with professiowl 
practitioners and allied sclentisMi 
members are proud to consider iban- 

aHan? “tk ®'**®,®”d arc determined to 
adapt themselves to clianeing dr- 
ciimstanecs. so that it remains a 
nized centre of excellence. ^ 

for the pleasure of past and presem 
members of the department, the book 
contains onoiiBh philosophical, educi- 
tlonal and statistical detail to make 'i 

worth studyingin other deparlmenisoi 

civi engineering and, at this time of 
prolonged grave recession in civiJ eo- 
gincering, m the senates and couaeik 
of otlier colleges, polytechnics and 
universities. 


P. O. Wolf 

P. O. Wolf iviw professor and head of 
I "f/wir/mcm of chnl engineeriHg at 
the Ciiy £/wi ver.%/ro/n He s 

noil’ emcrims professor and a consul- 
lant. 


results. Neither tiie students nor 
teachers try to understand and feel 
intuitively the physical rcalilyof the 
structure. 

That was written before the general 
availability of the computer, an in- 
novation tiiat will severely restrict the 
opportunity for young engineers to 
practice these skills in his period of 
irostgraduatc training. Consequently, 
this view is an even more significani 
warning to today's academic, ln\ro- 
auction to Structures gives us link 
guidance as to how we should proceed, 


David Brohn 

David Brohn is principal lecturer iti 
structural engineerine at Bristol 
Polytechnic. 


Prepared by the Open University 

MST322 Course Team, this course 

seeks to: 

(>) extend the student's knowfedds 
of differential equations 

(ii) introduce the theory of partial 
differential equations 

(iii) give a good working knowledge 
of the Basic models in fluid 
mechanics 

(iv) apply the methods taught to 
actual Ruid flow problems, 

Course contents; 

1 4 study units at iAJSB each 

3 audiocasseties at £5.00 + VAT ea. 
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Industrial 

control 


Applied DIgilai Control: 
theory, design and ImpIcmcntHiloo 
byJ.R. Leigh 

Frcnticc-Hatl, £26.9.5 iiiid £12 9.5 
ISBN (1 13(140189 7 and 0401 71 4 


Until ilic early 197CN, newly insi.illcd 
pmccss-ennirol systems in imliistriul 
plants were largely analogue in type. 
The basic computing elemeni whs an 
electronic umplificr to which was con- 
nceied a variety of RC nciwiirks 
tenpaciinrs and variable resisiors) for 
tuning e.ich eniitrollcr lo the dynamics 
of that plum item under its immcdiaic 
control. The controller would solve the 
diffcrentiiil equations (or model) of 
the plant coinponeni to determine liie 
input necessary to produce the dcsireil 
output from Ihut component. Liirge 
batteries of controllers wiiuM be 
needed for the control of an entire 
plant nnd the ‘'iniclligcnee" of such a 
system derived from the sheer number 
of nsscnihled control functions rather 
than from the complexity of any one 
function (or from Inc interconnection 
of functions, little uf which was then 
attempted). 

Witn the arrival of the online digital 
computer, it seemed that ilic multiple 
control Functions could be concen- 
trated within a single module and 
control calculations executed in a 
cleaner, more reliable fashion, with all 
the side-benefits of adaptability, user 
friendliness, data-iogging, and so on. 
An important problem arises, howev- 
er, in that the single digital processor 
must now handle, in rapid repeated 
sequence, calculations that had been 
performed continuo usly and simul- 

Practical 

circuitry 

Designing Microprocessor-Based 
Dlgftal Circuitry 
byS.J.Cahm 
Prentice-Hall, £9.95 
ISBN 013 20060 1 4 

The designer of any small electronic 
system for measurement, instrumenta- 
tion or control must make a choice 
between circuits based on a large 
number of standard logic integrated 
circuit chips, a worknorse micro- 
processor with 0 few support circuits 
nnd software held in an 
olcctricallyjirogramniabic, read-only 
memory (EPROM), or a single spe- 
cial-purpose chip with software in- 
cluded mtcrnally. An EPROM has 
permanent data electrically recorded 
or programmed into it andean tlierc- 
fore only be read, not manipulated. 

As well as the central processing 
^stem, there arc circuits to drive 
displays, take measurements, nnd in 
general interact with the surroundings. 

If a digital thermometer, to use 
Cahill's example, is to be sold in 
reasonable quantity, then n special- 
purpose chip must be used and ns many 
extra functions as possible includcdilo 
reduce the complexity of hardware und 
hence llic price. If the circuit is to be 
built by students or in small production 
quantities, then a standard micro- 
processor system is not just appropri- 
ate but probably essential. No one, 
without a ^ai dcol of thought about 
modern alternatives, would now use 
large printed circuit boards full of TTL 
or CMOS logic. 

The dilemma for the student is that, 
nithougli the micronrocessor system 
involves the use of stroighlforward 


are reference texts wlHch include every 
minor detail about one or more fami- 
lies of microprocessor. 1^cy arc un- 
readable and do little more than 
omplify the manufacturer's data. 
Alternatively, there are books of ideas 
and block diagrams which make good 
reading but leave the student withTittle 
idea of what has to be done in real life. 
Cahill sets out to tread the middle 
path, to "remove the mysteiy" sur- 
rounding microprocessor-bascQ design 


*''UCMiisly. so iniroiiiiuii^' ip tli-,' 
L'Xi'cntiuii ul l'.kIi ci'iUioI lii(Kti>ui 
I'urlliL'nii.ire. ihi. '»:im|>)iiu.: .Ll.o 
iiiireasL-s (lie ere.iKr ilie (■iiiipiit.iiioTi- 
:il ami iliiis uuh I'lc.iifi 
iriiinMi of L'unlrul luo[is per L'iim|niiei 
It is tills pruhlL'iii Ilf s.iiiipittii! witli 
wluJi iliu Itrsi five cli;ipturs nf ('roLs- 
sor i.eigh's hi.iiik is l.irgeh. .mil riulnlv. 
cnjitcriiL'd. 

•After a Itrief iniriHliiL'iinn m Un; 
iniLroeomnuier m cliapkT 'inv. tliL- 
drastic effects of sampling a con- 
linuDus plant mciisiircniL-ni signal Um 
slowly are well brouglii oiii in thiipicr 
two, together with possibilities for 
partial rcL'onstriiciion of the Mcnal 
within the computer pmgrjm The 
Implications of samplina arc prescnii’ri 
in terms of plant control rather iliun 
merely ilic nurn 1 . 1 l LnniniuiijciiiiDiis 
viewpoini. so leading natiirallv iiiio 
chnpiurs three and four on tlie iheore- 
lic.'il analysis and design of single-lonp 
discrete systems fsystems whieli, like 
digital coniml systems, work on sam- 
pled data). Here, the author assumes 
(he reader's familiarity wjdi the Hnuly- 
sis of "coniinuous" (iinalogiie) systems 
and, lo a large extent, with their 
design. He omits also mucli in the way 
of supporting matheniaticul proof 
(based on the lhe«iry of fiinclinns of 
complex variables). Except as an in- 
teresting review of applieiitions. llicn. 
the bonk is not for the newcomer to 
control, allhougli references to tlie 
excluded mnlcrial are well clioseii. 'Ilic 
z-transfurm rneihiul underpinning 
these chapters, Ihougli wvll known, n 
full of pitfalls for those not fully 
appreciating its ihcorclieal founda- 
tions. Here, (he author has devoted 
much effort to help the reader avoid 
such errors by using many more work- 
ed examples than tnc token few to be 
found in most texts combining con- 
tinuous and discrete system coverage. 

In this respect, therefore, it is a pity 
that answers to readers' examples arc 
not provided. 

A nice feature, well brought out, is 
the difference between design and 
mere anajysis. Analysis is predicting 
(he behaviour of a system disturbed in 
some way. Design is predicting how to 
disturb a system by a controller to 
make it behave in a desired way, and 
thus guessing a suitable controller 

and stimulate (he appetite for more. 

Tlic book is ihcrcfore largely sclf- 
eoniuined and includes sections on 
digital logic, the microprocessor, and a 
design study of a maximum-minimum 
thermometer. It is aimed at (hose 
beginning work on microprocessors In 
hi^er national certificate, higher 
national diploma and degree courses. 

Achievement' of a reasonable 
length, a readable informal style, and 0 
clear presentation of concepts, all 
demand concentration on one micro- 
processor. Tlic choice of the Motorola ' 
6802 from the 6800 series of micro- 
processors is logical, as the 6802 re- 
quires fewer external chins and less 
wiring and is less quirky (linn almost 
any other microprocessor. Also, it is 
widely used in education for those 
same qualities and of course for its low 
cost. Although the reader will become 
totally immersed in just one microp- 
rocessor, the 6800 family leading lo (lie 
68000 are all broadly similar, and 
restriction to the 6802 is justifled if the 
essentials of using microprocessors arc 
revealed. 

Concentration on one application 
throughout the book gives the author 
the opportunity to be thorough and 
practical; indeed, the circuits arc real. 
Why do other books not have similar 
circuits which can actually bo expected 
to, work? Tlie greenhouse thefnio- 
meter chosen for the design study is 
complicated enough to justliy the ^2 
for processing and display yet not so 
complex as to produce a morass of 
detail. Additional circuits for tempera- 
ture measurement, analogue to digital 
conversion, and power supply are also 
considered part of the design nnd are 
fully treated. For good measure, 
appendices contain all necessary data 
Sheets and a circuit for a simple 
EPROM programmer. 

There is nn doubt that Cnhill lias 
achieved his objective of stripping the 
subject of microprocessors of vast 
amounts of rarely used information. 

With wcll-derined purpose, he hns 
produced a coherent core of sound 
engineering knowledge. His book 
should be rccommcnJud reading for 
all engineers - sludciiis, serious 1iob- 
byists, or those qualiHed before mic- 
roprocessors beenme a regular part of 
all electronics courses. 

P. R. Adby 

P, R. Adby is lecturer in electrical 
engineering at King's College, London. 
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iiiiiip:irL‘il in cwii L i^L'-'-tiiiliL', ill i.li;ip- 
ter scvl-h. miiLLftiini: llie k'lui’cr.itmc 
iMiUri'l iin ItASlC) of iiuiusirial 
• •ven and ilic L‘i>iiiri>l of mui.'il strip 
fiuni n rullin^ mill - two nt ilic iii.niy 
real-lilL- appliLiiiiitns punim;i(in^> ihc 
icxi h IS .1 pity. Imwcver. Ili:ii only 
siniiiLiiiiin rcsulis jrc iiis'cn in snjnhiri 
the eXdmnk's. 

<onirMl L-iifiiiiL-L'rin,: dunnncls skill 
111 uiiikisi.iiuling in(liistri.il procL-sves 
l.ind others), m enniro! ihvorv. tlmI- 
timv cnmpuiin,' (hiirJw.irL- itu'd sofi- 
W'urvi mill liisinimcm.iiinn. yei iiiim 
relevant texibnoks concentraic *>n 
only one uf iIk-sc aspects - in the 
exieni that cadi topic can seem uiictHi- 
ncctcd with what sliouUI he its enm- 
panion subjects A refreshing feature 
uf Leigh’s wiik-riinging text is ih.'ii it 
moves freely between all ihesc diffe- 
rent arcus; anil tlie cniineciinns do 
come nemss. or the reader is cneoiir- 
iigcJ In make them fur himself. 

The penally of wiik eovernge. 
however, is lack of ik'iilh; tiiid in 
iiinving into muliiviiriable und iurge- 
seale systems auitml in ehnpiers eight 
to II, such H price becomes obvious. 
Pnielicc in executing nmltivuriitblc 
dcsicn methods becomes highly clc- 

f enJent on using ilic wcll-sclcctcd 
iblingraphy. For Ihc render with 
some prior exposure tu modern con- 
trol theory, however, its potential for 
decomposing large-scale systems for 
mtcrconnccted muliicumpuier control 
is at least claiificd. The case-studies in 
large-scale systems control in the final 
chapter arc little more than lists' of 
modern distributed computing equip- 
ment and software (albeit with some 
outline specifications and comment) 
that have been applied worldwide to 
Mmc demanding industrial undertak- 
ings. These are well - though briefly - 
described and include chemical manu- 
facture. paper-making, and steam, 
power and water generation and 
supply. 

Tne merit of the book lies in its 
sysiems eopecni nnd iis Mioim bias 
practical application. Much detail 
must be sought elsewhere. 1 therefore 
recommend the book to students and 
practising engineers who have already 
studied some control. 

J. B. Edwards 

J. B, Edwards is reader in .control 
engineering at the Ifimvrsity of Shef- 


New and forthcoming 
Engineering titles 
from Edward Arnold 


Water Supply 

Third Edition 

A C. TWORT, F. M LAW and F. W. CROWLEY 
Tius well-establLShed text covers all aspects of water supply 
technology, and gives full consideralion to the tv;o primary duties of 
ensuring an adequate supply of water and safeguarding its quality. 

Digital Systems Design 

D. G. WONG 

^ text provides an overview of the important field of digital systems 
w“sre fundamental theory with design exainjes 

(ISOOne, 

^"Sineering 

W. P. JONES 

■niis aulhorilaliva book covers not only the principles of air 
Mndiliorung. but also the recenl advances and changes that have 
laKen place in air conditioning practice. 

C2950 

Digital Timing Circuits 

J. B. GOSLING 

Aooraideration of the problems posed by timing restrictions in digital 
machines (e.g. digital computers) and the methods available for 
generation of timing waveforms and signals 

ffi^ (?7J3J3434 7 paper 1S8 pages Lina diagrams 6.95 net 
Publication August 1985 

’ T"®<=«™>taBiiiidEn0lnBerii,B 

C. A GFEjAHERTY 

Vol^e 1 covers the historical and administrative aspects of hiohwavs 
and has been substantially revised to include up-to-date ^ 

developments in traffic planning and engineering. 

^N0713133363 paper 373 pages ISIline diagrams EiZSOnet 
Pubheauon September 1983 
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CAMBRIDGE 

Comprehensive Dictionary of f 


Engineering and Technology 
Volume 1 

Fran^ais-Anglais 
RICHARD ERNST 

This is one of the most comprehensive technological 
dictionaries currently available. It is fully up-to-date 
and has a tot.il of 1 59, 142 entries. Tlic author has been 
careful to place each term strictly within its own 
specialized field and all branches of modern industry arc 
covered. SI unics.arc used throughout. E70.0& net 

Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Engineering and Technology 
Volume 2 

Engiish-Frcncli 
RICHARD ERNST 

Volumc2 contains carefully sifted vocabulary from the 
French-English volume, and has been significantly 
cniaracd by the inclusion of terms relating lu rccctit 
developments in technological fields such as space 
travel, nuclear technology, the environment and energy, 

£75.00 net 

Contact Mechanics 

K.L. JOHNSON 

This treatise is con^rned with the stresses and 
deformation of solid bodies in contact with each other. 
An important feature is the treatment of bodies which 
deform plasticallyorviscoelastically. In addition to 
stationary contact, an appreciable section of.tlie book is 
concerns with the bodies which arc in sliding or rolling 
contact, or which collide. £45.00 net 


Stoichiometry and 
Thermod)jnamics of 
Metallurgical Processes 

Y.K.RAO . 

This textbook provides a thorough and comprehensive 
introduction tostoichiomerry and thcrmodvnamics 
with special emplwsis on applications to metallurgical 
processes. Tiicaiitlior's appro.icli is to introduce 
students early on to the fundamentals of rite physical 
chemistry and thermodynamics of mctallurgiciiJ 
processes and then gradiinlly expand the treatment into 
progressively more adv.inced areas. Tlieexamplesand 
exercises range from straigluforward tests of tfieorv, to 
simplcniimcrical problems, to complcttanalvrcs of real 

processes. Every chapter isprovided with a full and • 
up-to-date ser of references. About £25.00 net 

forthcoming (September) 


Computational Methods for 
unerBv. Integral Equations 

5.00 net L, M. DELVES and J. L. MOHAMED 

This up-to-date and readable textbook gives an account 
of the techniques available for the nunteric.il solution of 
integral equations. The authors devote their attention 
primarily tp efficient techniques using high order 
t other. approximations, taking particular account of situations 

which where singuiaritiesare present. Some knowledge of 

n to numericarinethods and linear algebra is assumed, but 

: book is book includes introductory sections on numcriual - 

trrolling qu.idr.iturcatid fimctionspaceconccpts. £35.00net 

15.00 net Forihcotriing (September) 

Cambridgfe UniTer^ty Press 

Die Edinburg Building, Shaftesbury Road. Cambridge CD2 2RU, England 
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Appointmems 

nELFA.ST. OUKEN’S 

f PorwioK); Mar? tete' 
slutlics); Di Davirf ilS** 
fneipp) surgvry)- 
mura) sl« - 

ceni loKi, (elcciricS^JnJifi'^f 

engmet-rma); Marlr i , ^ 

LIVERPOOL 

Uelureshfiw Dr p. d 

iiicdit-inci; Drn Ui 


pss,“gjr,ir„''’fi'Ljs 

dal BdueBlkSnal'nt.rta.^ 


Upibn, £22.128 > 
i«(feetlven«n of ' 


cdpi^lbnal 'needs): Mr n 'ur._ 
‘rtamt £l8£ll)0 leoin welsh Ofice and 

Jones a?d Dr ‘-t «■ 


I .issc-. p A fci ...-ooMiinp mcai ami 

Lpvvsimir Cnmnmsion (diclary analv- 
A- tiavur nnil Dr vf 
Olblwiis, £ 1 .^ jrom Royal Soclely 
(field research in Newfoundland); Dr 
D. Bpiuther. £.17u from Nuffield 

cSST"'"' “■ 

SURREY 

riif p*J ‘"i‘* Professor R. 

S (movemcm 

gjSninsi immersed surfaces 
and walls): Professor R. aifi and Mr 

rin* V from BTO 

is iJn rEfm S'® *p**^'- P- *-'"dscPl. 
Pn^ ™*> IiBiiiulc of Demollliun 
‘‘cmoliUon dc- 

hns). Dt D. J. l*nnani.£l7.496from 
K. 500 from NuBicId Foundation (fleld 


done In glass and renresMiin^IIlf/ Irlu*® sculptural pieces 

conlemporary art on (heofhcr«iri 2 ^r(h^^A V'*’®* * weas of 
an untitled piece by David K Atlantic. Illustrated is 

of the new styK **«c "lost distinctive 


medicine); Dr P E M c-. 

Mr A. J. Bflldwin (pMrauvsS- 
surgery); Ms Norma (TDailir S 
•nary pmhoiogy). 

The mJfliskT of siate for empImnKn 

R «. ( InduMrial Tnlor 

B<MTds. Mr LesHe Kemp (Couw 

(Hofcl fliiil Caiijrjnfl STBk’MrFUM 
Pctrokiun ITB^W 
Jack Eccles tPlasiics Processing flBi 


Chairs 


Events 


The Oxford Science Studies 

fummer seminar, to be held at 

fe;™ J CJI« 8 e. Oxford from 

I J“vW to 20 , Is entitled “Sclen- 

two linked courses. The first 
will cover causes and consenu- 
!“ 2 ? of controversy in science 

SMl.Py--™d*,,|b'efcJiS*™ 

te.oSoStir^ 


Promotions 

fSfySic.'’'”''*”" =■ 

ihe'oS['?r'5' •'* iilcrncure ot 

me Open University since 1978 hm i 
been awarded o personal choir. ‘ 

LONDON 


ncrioi-NVuit University has aaucmind 
UcanpolnimcniofDr RIchaniDileu 
Hie choir erf international bankfci uj 
financial siudJcs. * 

Queen's University, BaJbu hu 
unnoimwd the appolmmeoi of D( 
rredenck J. Williams, senior )edwi 
in classics ui the Univenily ofSonh 
ampton, to the chair of Greek. PnAs 
professor of «(*> 
mic5 m the New Unisersily of IMi, 

I J®M*ovcMhecha(ro/e«ii)o(iiba 
Queen a. Mr Andrew Rlcbirdn, 
reader in orlhodontta, bectwes pro- 
fessor of orthodontics. 

Dr Philip Hall, reader In ipdicd 
mBihcmatlci ni Imperial Cotleae. lei- 
has been appolnlediotheehilrd 
Hpptlcil mallicmailcs at Exeter Uai- 
B®rsjfv- Or M. J. Swanion, reader ii 
fcngMsh modiuvnl studies ti Exeter ha 
been apnuinted to a chair In EniW 
medieval studies, 


Honorary degrees 

1VARWICE 

oSiPMW?h&"R*‘ 5 ®' 

of computailon? UnlteSl' 


D™ypfNaunionEo°D?Sffi ntiii"^ 

and an lionorary DUll to R«S^ 

“™* .SWISS'!? 4! 




[Open 

■University 

viewing 


Saturday June 15 


ffi^er Education links UK -USA 2 

British Council • 

and Pulbri^t Awards : 

a number of Bnmto vJilll K • 

«i»nsea of approved higher edSonctSlJM^ • 

adences wlilSnSlhri^llJ®^ the J 


'(^yi^^nhy 

BBC2 . 

- 

- "* 

111. ffitc"?"”"'' ■' 

' 13.30 ?*"“?' ■"'1 ihc 

13 ." 

H-W ^1; “f the 

Mhl03(VHFJ ' 

>~ ^“sy' “^sreniiailqn in' 


J[. Who's who in ihB oceim. 


The Britleh Council 

5“|**®*‘E<!ueation Division 
10 Spring Gardens 
London SWIA 8BN 
Ttelt 01-880 8406 ext 2728 


poU8/UK Education 
Commission 
6 Porter Sireet 
London WlA 8LH 
TdIi 01486 7687 
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British 

Council 




Sunday June 16 

aaci 

“! es-TSK: SIS!"." 

.a S'"a.r^^fpX?r»- ="■ 

in ™. 

11 JMI |m 5 §!) ™ i"*' 

U 13 

«-« KS!‘".|y i ^]g hw 7 A 3 H;'^g 

"" 

M! 

Monday June 17 

■ cnsi: 

g|n^*/n"'‘Th!r' Rcittii. 

[iK 


Tuesday June 18 

8.M* Geology. Osology of ihe Alps. I iSZJfcpfol 

®*83* Siwtat ScicncGi Fouruliilon Csurse. Saciil 
"t^tailon, I: chIkJren'i lelevWon. (DIPh ■ 

83.S6* Man's Seifalmn Owsi, SirmpBtd of tt< • 

MS leihrtjiiury Novel and fHLenw.Binir ■ 
James end scxne fellow itoveliHs.WlipiN 

g"HOjf(VHf7 

P^^^niiTi' InformaifonpityairnneforOU 

M.»* ScIcnw’Foundaiion Covim fl)* 

«'hy. (Smi: prog 9) 

Wednesday June 19 

BBC8 

MO* Teehnstngy Foumleilon Coune. Rftmt * 

>>.. b«c- jTIfll; proj lit) 

*•” AflfiFoiinJaiJoiiCourWi 

f^tii loyiSu- j 

2345* bloto^.-^rm and Funeiion. Only bif ; 

MS An in Inly, |4»kl.<flo. Cellini lad 

MorofW I™* « I 

2340 Mo*r(iArta(idModeniiBn,Soeiilt«fMl»w 

9S M Miic)«n. IA3I5: _pro| 18) 

•3-SO f tijtKmporiry tnucs (n Miicadon. Tw^' 

(E2fM; prog D) V 

Thursday June 20 

BBC3 

Mo* Maths FoundsUoln Count. Up (9 ih* 
a MM J.MH1H IS) , 

a-M Manes Fou«ta(Hjn Coune. ViitalioU w,* 

Mm (kclcisl idaplitiom. (SHH: pnf 

M«. OuHook. , 

•3-38 Persolulliy, Devefepoienl sod Lesmlsi- 1" 
seoA. fEJIJh- prog 7) 

M40* Uic Ctungisj nipetkne^f WiMiwl 

Ms* Technoioiy FounJiiloii Course. ReejdisF 

RADIO WM'"*'"’ 

8340 An Ageing nipulsjjon. Docior-peileiX e"* 
munlMJlon. tPSjJ; prog Jm 
2340 Organic C^cmltM). rccdheci;. fS748' 

J^rlday June 21 

BBC2 

S4S Slolngy, Brain and Behrtoux. SnUsI hmv 
. vu. !(V llte hippDCampm. (SD2» 

Ms* O^nForum. lnformeti«jpfrgremntef«U 
studanu. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVRRTTSF.MffHVTg 


JgliiiesHiglierEdiicatkiii 


to place adver t isements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St Jfohn’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX 

All 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Dianlnv 

STed week prior*^to publicatio. 

Classified Linagc-£2^0perline Classified Linagei 

CT.mhl.';® “ff nn ““‘‘“y 1“'°“ ‘he 

wcek of publicfltion 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 
COMPUTING LABORATORY 

COMPUTING OFFICER 
SYSTEMS 

COMPUTING OFFICER 
USER SERVICES 

a5S‘SS?«* ^ ^ Compullng Ofllcer, one In the 



(or undergraduate teaching. Appllcanta lor Biie 

post ehoukt have experience of uelng compulere In m Mucadonel or 
reeearen environment. 

AnMlLjMial* a_l - * . 


Kr'S5!«'SS?y'«^^^ 


UIrfIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Is EXPANDING and 

has several academic staff vacancies with the opportuntlty to 
work in a number of high technology fields. 

This very successful, large Department is expanding by 
virtue of two specially earmarked substantial UGC Grants as 
well as the New Blood scheme. 

The Department has a high reputation in the fields of Elec- 
tronic Materials and Devices. Control and Instrumentation 
and in Electronic Information Technology, and is looking for 
well qualified young engineers with drive and motivation 
who wish to gain experience In any one of a number of areas 
such as. Materials and Devices. Ion Beam Engineering, CAD, 
Computer Graphics, Image Processing, Man Machine Inter- 
faces, Computer Control, Digital Communications, Computer 
Networks. Machine (Including Vehicles) Control and Diag- 
nostics. 

Salary range £7620 to £14925 a year; USS benefits. 

The Department has a high reputation for Technology Trans- 
fer to a very large number of associated companies and the 
right applicants will be expected to earn significant fees In 
consultancy and contracts in addition to the basic salary. 
Please send a Curriculum Vitae, Indicating qualifications, 
experience and the field within 
which you would wish to work, to i in ||\ /rnoiTA/ 
the Registrar, University of Salford, UINI V tl \0\ \ Y 

&SALFORD 

I "irti ■ ■q"ii J iiip I ki"i M J 



toplloatlona an Inviiad lor (ho lollew- 
Ing pula lor which applloatloiu deaa 
M lha datu thewrh SALARIES 
(unltia eUiaiwIao alaloiD ora aa 
foltowK Pralaaaor SA64.M5: Senior 
^unrl^^.2^$iui.lf2rLte(uror- 
SA3U3S-SA34.467. Further dotada 
•M applloatlen pieeoduro may bo 
oblalnad liom Tbo Aaeoolatlon of 
Commonwealih Univarallloi JAddIb). 
33 Gordon Square. London WCtHdPF 
unloaa applleBlIano are Invited direct 

ISnlS'l.teXX!' 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE IN 
ECONOMICS 

Dapaiiincnl ol Beonomlci 
Apptkanii for ihii pcnliton thould 
ba<re(utuia(ulal acod^c qualllicailons. 
unlveifby Mcchlag experieiKa and protren 
rewardi ablliw In ihe gecaral area of 
econunks. Although nespa^lliin wilt 
or excluded. appllcailoDt areparileulirly 
MUghl In Ihe areas of labour inuHes, 
maenMCoaoinlci ud quandwlve 
ecoiHunki. 

An npofaibpeai may be oada for a 

Dwod of between two end five yadrt. 

The aiweeadu appUnm would be 
expecKd la lake op the appotnioieni 
early in 1986. 

Appolnua from Inienisie or ovmcas 
wlU be tllgible lor ostiHanee wlib ira-^ 
nod KfiMval npeues. 

31 July 1935 

University of New England 
Armidale, NSW. 
LECTURER IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

anu 

AppUeanla should posKii a hl^r 
daaiTC or be In the final iHges of 
onalnini such a deuM. Thw should 
have a sound knowMge of elHileal 
applied maihniuilct and rcicBKh 
inieresu In a branch of clssilca applied 
muhemiiln. In the applications of 
maihcniatlcsln biology, or In other aicai 
of appUnble meibciniulcs. 


■flie apptdniee Is expect^ to condiiei 
research, to take pan in Ihe leaching of 
Iniernel and esiernal undenradeale 
siudems and In the auperviilon of 


pcnwaduoie iiudenii' 
The Univenliy has i 


e Univenliy has two DEC206O 
luiers avallaUe for research and 


expericnee In Ihe iciduni of Anaiomy 
and should be fondllar wub the 
rcqalremenR of teaching Anaiomy to 
medical and denial siudems. Canoldaics 
will be expocied to have an eiiabllihed 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 




Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
College.^ of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For g^je Wanted 

Conferoncea and Seminars Holidays and 

, Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


ic|>«jiaiionirirr-(uchaiidi(il-< adkrl; 

rri^fvd III ic.rakh In injinniy i>i lelaieJ 

Hirtir.iian i)l amedlcnl Jeiirvii 
pierriirJ. Noii-meda'al giadii.iir. arc 
alioln.lKd 10 ar-ply. 

Salaiy p|u« h piKlInk.il loaiUng ail 
lA 4 , 9 ] 9 Mr annum where oppiopcuie 
12 July 1985 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OP 
INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

Raltranea No. 82W7 

The ippolflieewill beeiipeaeilio 
piiikipaie In ihegenemi ineUng of 
undergraduate medical and denial 
iiudeou, ID atiiii in the Deperijneni's 
other teaching programnei end to 
undenake leuwreh and ihe iuperviaion ol 
reieaich iiudenii. A apeclil IniereM In ihe 
Mpllroiloii of modern technology for the 
dlognoili and iieatmcnt ol Infcwout 
di&eatn It dexiicd and etieniive 
experience In hupcrvlilon ol ihe 
prcpareiloo and uleciion of piHcilcal 
leachliu mBKtial Is esteniial. An 
eppropnaie higher degree, end recent 
ecperl^ in the Uoiverxiiy leochlni of 


Mfcrot^logF tl requM 
12 July I9U 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER fN 
EXPERIMENTAL 
SURGERY 

Rafaranea No 21 IDS — Dapartmanl ol 
Burgafy 

Tne appolnice will be expeaed to carry 
uii a penoMl reienrdi proBrnmnw ns 
well aiperi^ a number eToilKMhKfM 
la Ike Faculty of McdlGlnc. Aniinaty 
rcipondbillQr wID be the provli^lm of 

MMmIreaPU jemsA uJi l■l■l A _l ..I 


e«*|d«M|MinBa3j ftju w uie |HWI6IOII DI 

vmiiury cue wiiliin ihe Bcucb Animal 
HOUM, UnNeniiy or Sydney. As welL 
, iheappalnice wQI be capceied (o 
eoUnboraie Ja IM reieaich pragnunmce 
of ^PoKlon CMg Leborwoiy, i to 
muMdbetiltiiiiiy rdeewcfi foewfr of the 
Dtparinuni orSurgefy. ThcM cfliilej wU ' 
conslai of uibilna ifie Director of the 
Oordon Craig Lewraiory ai well ai 
partldpeilonln wperv^g rnearefa 


Engulrlu may be directed to Protoior 
R.C.T, SmlUi, lekpboiM 067 73>I38S, or 
to Dr. N.W. ■n^lor. leli ISD 6167 
73-2267. 

The eppolniineoi will be 10 lha 
pennaiieni tuff but Ihe UnlvertHy 
rcvervei the right to make the 
■ppoinimem probationary where li 
cotnlden thii approoriaw. 

Other condlilORi loclude 
auparonauaiJoB, asriiience with travel 
BiM removal expeniei and with buying or 
bulldliu a hoiiH in Aimldole. 

AppOeailoni including the names and 
oddreaei of three Tefhrcci and itating the 

K lon number 493 ihmild be wnl to ibe 
orneer, Unlvcriliy of New 
nogland, Armidale. N.S.W. 2351, 
Auiiralla, prior to the ctoilag dale. 
AppUeanis thmild forward a copy of thla 
advartlKaient to iheir refcnct and oik 
(hein to Mild ibeir reppm direct to ihe 
Staff Oflker, Mr. B.Q, Turner, merklDB 
their envelopes ‘Private and 
Confldenilu' and quoting the position 
mimbei, befoie dosing «M so u to 
expedite the appoinimeni process, 
iriuly IMS 

The Univerally of Sydney 

CHALLIS CHAIR OF 
ANATOMY 

fl 6 jiitnotNe 16 f 02 
The Chair hu beoome vacant following 
tbe icibemeni of Profemr M. J. Blunt. 
Appllcanu ihould have a wide 


inidcni artivlila, AnpUcmis muii have a 
deqme hi Veierinaiy Science at wdt os a 
higur oeademle qualiRcailon. 
iTuly 1985 - 

LECTURER IN SHEEP 
MEDICINE 

Relarenet No 2I/D6 

Dapartmanl of Valadnaiy ClInleal 

Bhidlaa 

Theoppelnlea, who wlU ba located at 
Caindeii,65 km south •vcti of Sydney, 
will have veierliiaiy qtialineailoiii, 
legislrabls In NSW, pongraduaie 
evperleiiee nlihin the ahm Industry and 
prefereUy haiw n higher dagree or 
Mulvalcni evidence oTabUiw fat reieaKh. 
Tneleciurct willberesponilble for 
undecgmduaieand poaigiaduiie leaeblng 
in Sheep Medidne, leiearch In this field, 
and wit) ba expected to parsldpoie 
actively lodevdopmeni and eppllcartoii 
of maiiBKineiM polklei for the 
Unlveiiliy'i J.B. Pyc forna which canlea 
about 2000 sheep. 

5 July 1985 

LECTURER IN 
PpULTRYMEDICINE 

, gajynmenl of Votarinory CllnlonI 

Tbe appdnKe, who win ba hwalcd u 
Camdlni, 65 km south wen of Sydjiey, 
will have veiarliiaty quallftcwlODB. 
registrable In NSW, poMBroduete 
expetenee whhln the pouTiiy Induiiiy, 
and prehtabN liavt a higher degree or 
nulvaleni evuleoee of aolliiy In research. 
The leetuier wU be responilme for 
undcrnraduaie and potigreduMe leadilng 
in Peuliiy Medicine indteKareh In Ihii 
field. 

5 July 1985 

LECTURER IN FILM 
STUDIES (HISTORY & 
THEORY) 

Roloronee No 21/12 — Depirdnanl ol 
Pino Aria 

AppIleailoiHnresouilti from 
ireduaM wfih a hlehcr degree or with 
lubiinmlal pabllnilon In the field of 
FllmSradlei. Proven leaclilna ability la 
doirablednee the position will tiiwNve 
teaurini undcrgraduiiiesudenia at alt 
levels nod lupr^ilon of postgmduMe 
sludenis. Thepoiiilon wiD be available 
from early |9S6. 

5 July IW 

Appoiaimmts to LeciuieshlpsrSenlor 
Lectiimfalpi arc capable of leading lo 
leoura but are uiuihy pro3atianaiy for 
three yeoti. The Unlversliy reserves the 
right not to proceed with any 
eppolntment for flnonclil or other 
reaKKU. 

(703«Q 


SOUTH PACIFIC 

The University of The South Pacific 
Co-ordinator of Business 
Studies — Post 85/27 


Applicants are invited (or the post of Co-ordinaior of Busi- 
ness Studies at the University of the South Pacific. 
Applicants shouid have a postgraduate quaiification in 
Business or Management Studies and should be a mem- 
ber or a relevant recognised professionai body. They wlli 
be expected to have experience both in business manege- 
ment at the executive level, and in teaching and curricu- 
tum deveiopment in business studies at an institution ol 
higher education. Work experience, research and publica- 
tions in this Meld relating to small business and/or In 
developing countries would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate's prime responsibllitv will be to 
develop and sustain links with the business community In 
the region served by the University, to define Ms needs for 
business education at the .undergraduate and possibly 
post-graduate level, and to develop a new prooramme 
drawing upon existing siaH ir\ related disciplines. The 
appointee would be expected lo contribute to leachina 
and research In the area of business studies. The follo- 
wing areas of specialism would be an advantage; Small 
Business Management. Industrial Relations; Marketing; 
and Personal Management. The appointment will be 
made In accordance with the appointee's qualfficationa 
and experience in one of the following grades: 

Senior Lecturer $19526-22816 
• Reader , $26694-27752 

Professor $30383-32438 f$I.4896«.£?J 
This is a new post, and one tfiat offers exciting posslblll- 
lies to energetic and Imaginative aspirants. 

1 *1^ ‘*lf 1^® University provides gratuity amounting to 
1 6% of basic salary, appointment allowance and subject 
to the University s current housing policy, parity furnis- 

hrt accommodation at a rental of 12 Vfr percent of salary. 

The University will contribute a sum equivalent to 10 per 
W awolnlee'a salary towards his superannuation 
obligations. Appointment will be for a contract period of 
three years end may be renewable by mutual agreement. 
Supplamanlatlon subject to the approval of the British 
Government may also be provided for British citizens at a 

S ano ® ®*n9fe Bppointea and C8.748- 

ra,lD8 for a married appointee per arinum depending on 
the level of appointment. These rates are subject to an- 
nual review. 

Candidates should eend THREE COPIES of their curricula 
vitae with full personal particulars, names and addresMs 
of three referees and date of avallsbilitv. to the Registrar. 
The University of the South Paelflc, PO Box 1168, Suva, 
Fl|l, to reach him no later than 5th July 1986. Further 
particulars are avellabla on request. 

Candidates resident in the .UK should copy their applica- 
tions to the Overseas Eduostlonal Appointments Depor- 
tment, The British Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1P ODT. 

1703141 


HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 

Departinent of Electrical 8i Electronic Engineering 
CHAIR IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEEIUNQ |Raf: 47/B6I 
Freteni (eHBidi lewHId iie rnelnly rented to the apglioaiiM ordiBiulevuem in con- 
6 bL cnfflimnleaileni and In/nPieMn piociulng. Oivihiph} a(in ineludB nurt iniain and 
loboiica Praleranca wH ba given la igpIlBenli with an Maliiiiliod ncoid orreiinch 
and devalapiiient wiihln iha ottniril ane ol mictoalBeuanie lYUami and loliMra. 

CHAIR IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Rafi AWSB) 

Tlie Dopartnim hei a eeimMiman ta reie«ch in alneincai ponar anginiaring h ii in- 
landed that ihn luccaietal amillcitn vwl providi a niaircn SiL betwean power and 
oliMienlBB BcUvItiai Arough iha inedlDBi ol Induiinil alKUsnIcs. 

The flepiitnuni piovfdBB a B Sc/M. Eng trsi dsgrei pieoraniinB and paiiQraduaia 
coaieai leidina to MSc digioaa in Diglul SyiUini. Inlattaaiion Tachnalan. and Baa- 
iiIcBl Pawei Enginaeiing. TtiHi poiu ai* hil-time eaiabbshad appotmtonti bin engw- 
Hialnuraiied IneparMlaiaoranen-iarmapiHmiinani HioelaiodwithapMiiniadueav 
ara alee bwliad i» appitr. 

hitbar giitlBidan oad appHeailaa totra aia oralhbla tow Nr. Dunen I Cifflaiea, 
Saciatiiy. Heriat-Wall Uahaiiliv. Chaioton Shial Edlnboiib. EHI IHX fploaPa quota 
tha amBprlau lataianeo naiabn), to whan appllaatlaii iMold ha aaoi ta aniva aot - 
lawfoaiAngaBtllAlias, (703061 








Univu’.sitk's cdiifimicd 




I UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

I Appileiilonfl ire tnvlud for the foltowtngposti: 

Iniufunl ProfeiMr/ChalrmiJi: 

DipwmiMi ot HiiaUiirilcal En|ln*w|p( 

Iniugural Prafasierv^halrmin: 

DaputiMiii or Mfrilni En|(nwrfii| 

of Cbiinlal PaiholoiY 

'■"•'■““'•"IP I" ■!» 

OeUnmMtarMlnliiaKi.^»..^.-aa ... 


>risliiuU»fl The, ihoi/dhm I, •'r=«’*r»ppfcprni«prGFeaianil 

Dapvtincni of Necallu/|lc4l en|fai« 4 rfng {A pui to 

•qidiilant ptttfeaieut ennneanu miiruMin timv a«2Ii h IWwto or anr eilw 

p.I.r.„IOn po.0.4, '”‘‘' 


qu»Iif>«HlOO ncUciT ■,n7l^n^.i!ti..T^ Tl*y ilwild haro n loui two MVI- poll. 

OapartirMncerPhyikip potto 

««eHfCffiISdi‘o’!ro‘^^ *>“« • P*i-D- Tht 

aiweUai 

rtu B. .^heami ihouM i B.Jr Hpm..,. w. a. 


I - ' •••'xn'nmrvwnniraiawiAaroa. 

iMFritferablTPhD TJio 

PMTotophy 

W«th thOidd mcMt MarMH PhJtoJpl.y'Sd PPu 2 »;SS^ 7 tS!ii!^^ 

DepinmMita(Phn><itiigy 

Sil&rylcilPK 

Z»idalwMn<riiMMiM>L»yaS!^{^}^ PjBnwM whoiienot 

jyoytifi. owepi tar iKa cwSWupzrSftoTSw^^ 

ISTSm '« i"K; P«*n. 

Inthiih hill naini, ptaee^°51frt® or^lllj!! ^S'*Hn* *“=*• 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Leetureihip In Claiilct P Year Term) 

Dtpariinrnl of Cliiiki and Andtni Hhlory 
Cloiln|((ait: lOjunoIPIS oral toon aipoiMblo iheraaflfr. 

''‘'r (”'^'•' 1 1" Grech LKiriture. ■iptciiN, 

*'" '? «« «««»"! P'en-n^ei In on. or mori^ ih! 

0 ^ P^ HtrnV r I *«'<i<iiCUiMilSi>rteii Greek An end A/thireeiufe. Creek 

I Miphi^ i^’ri '■ ^ PP'^iifAr (Iipecia.'l, Hjio) Petiieuiip omphun ^.il be placed on 

mmi ^"^erndoliMuimeiPeilewofilwDePiii- 

Lsciurethipi In Mechanical Englnaerlng 
School of Enilneerlng 
Ctailnideiei I September ItflS. 

‘'L*' S"*"**^ h« |«0 rtcindei. Ai preieni the 

Lactureihip In Thaoraileal amt Applied Machanles 
School of Enflnecrlnf 
doling date: IIJiilp Ills, 

Leetureihipi In Law 
School of Law 
doling datailljulp IMS. 

Lactureihip In Property Adminlitrailen 
School of Archltoctiiro 
doling daio: 1 1 July INS. 

j-i.h«odin^aolProp,rtyAa,U*,‘^iu^IS£^^^ 

School of Engtaeirlng 
Clediigdetirlljuly |9SS. 

STl3°Tf*^ "iMibonhip or iho 

dW. Mine ilw ibniy u ceach oihir 


lue 


depcrunani li Ur^ leilvi™* '*•*'* P«S«nime, complimmiiry to ont In wHleh tha 

epproprlaM Kile; Uccoran NZSU.6I3 

^rnmonwaalih Univanidu lAt^ M Oenatal, Anoclatlen * 

AppUcmUeni. In acmpd!w!L ...lilf^^ '- ~A ? yj”_SE«wei London WCIH OPP. 
»« M POMlbta, hlt^STh^ra 


UNIVERSITY OP SWAZILAND 

OFFICE OF VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Agcj."* *he poddon of Vlc-O-ncUor of the Unlv««hy of 

iSSi,™ 


tciauei, i.e. Education Himultlet ScIomTiM c«i.i 

iubfaci to tha general con^l^of the ‘~ m mclfTta‘l‘™ **“ Unhrendty. 

yean and li dljue for ro.ajpotatm!nt. ' ^ •«**'■"*«* *» ■ period of four 

"fSSryhielln^vIlIJ^I^^ edueadonal achnlnliintlon at 

»Sa«i~«n'!E3s'!-j^ 


aartooR^r* aKlinSS • '® ‘""““‘ni.coiiimarca. 

LECTURER! 
SENIOR LECTURER 

in Electrical and 
Electronic Engln0erlng__ 

fSKilSSSr®^^^ 

course in 'Design orprodnrtii?« degree 
Systems', ihe suoaruiBi^ n? i^i? ^®°^lnes and 


a w. ... wuncnus, 

sesssss»'»« 

Cianfield 

tad eenlraa of ZZLm.. .Sr."?"® ■" Indueameni aRovniuw .. ine.^ «i7^_ T 


inappolnteak^hoiriStpr^ 

g|M.n “"*h9^;.s 

Applicant! are ar> adfu 




L'lKsM'rd 

Salary on Uie Laolurer Seal. E7.S20 - £14325 
or Senior Lecturer Scare 

informal snquines lo- d, t ck 

ManufaclurtSg,'ie| 0 pho?e'S^|Jf»^Colle^^^^ 

wa'ilL'bl'B'fS.SHlS Pwaon'IlLri?***''* 

Cranfleld IneUtute of 

MfaiirrS 

quoUng refereii«rA?aU^**®"®»on 3337. 





UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE 

DUBLIN 

faculty OF 

LAW 

Temporary Appointments 
1986-6 

AppllCMIont II! lailtad hi im ■.■>. 

' |«ri.'S™a 

KlnSaW 

SaSrtU SVILS? 

EliS?atKK“* 

niH la appHNiloi, diWi el 

f^SsSiF 

aSSSS-n, 

- ‘ ■■'■ inwij, 

•‘ -v; ;■•, J:?-; 


Univwflity College 
Loudon 

lectureship 
IN ancient 

mSTORY 
. J^SOCIAL 

anthropology 

?5«“Jd Play £o'^*Ji5?'»®Wato 



8SS?./" 

ss!“sll™„.a™"issa-'K 

HlatcSVi Naap AricfeAt 

K "uWfSi. *“5 

or ooimrai MtlSSiJiJISJjl ■®at«l 

ejrH^iaP a'S£^h’SK*'o“«a 

from® &ctob5;-*'\98H **3“t>la 
ahould be aSSS^iS jararaaB 

ss-4feK"s,fe=,i|fr 

; . :■; •'■■■■ V' , 


University of Strathciy^ 

department of ENGLISH STUDIES 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

AnnU^allfAPlB Jtamek 2a>e 


SSSSEiSSS^'^ 

a substanUal contribution, In teadiina and 
pepartment's posiraduale InstrucUonA^nrS^^^^®*^^' 
Ungulstica. It Is expected tfial the succes^S'i^ww 
have^^allstresearchandieacWiS^ 

Overseas. ^ ^d%r'¥eSgSatl?4"^ 

(«i520-£14.92S per annum). 

Strathclyde. 16 Richmond SlrSTGla^S ® 

Closing date for applications: 5 July iges. 


liiH^jStnillKimptmi 

iS^N 

UNIVl'KSnT 


CHAIR OF 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

^plications are Invited for the 
Oceanography which 
WIN become vacant on the 
ratlremem of Professor H 
Chamook, FRS, on 30 Septem- 
ber 19B6. 

Applicants should have 

I fe^ron Interests In the phys- 

*®^*y^l®*ed marine sciences 

ST writ In a 
mulU-dlsdpllnary fleid. 

2Sf®f ^alla may be 
wtalnad from the Secretary 
and Ragistrar, The Unlvei^ 
ally, Southampton, SOB SNH. 
to whom applications fio 
Ihe 

July ImS***" 

f70i9y> 


^UN IVERSITY OF KsSr 
«i wanterbusy 

Lecturer in 
International 
Relations 

'nvlied from 

c£.iKajB 

on the tcaia 
per annum biA 
Jhc sppolntmem will noi bt 

the BMie 

particulars sAd 
application forma are aveilsbiB 

fcccUIes and Deputy RMlitrit 
Jh® 5fi? Kent, 

£®"*«hury, Kent CT2 Yfgy, not 
PiSl-!!'®" Miday 28th Juns 19U, 


univeRsitv 
college oF 
smnsea 



City University 
Business School 
lectureship 
INACCOUNT mo 

undei^raduMs'^ 

aeapch activftla. * *?‘ 
■ceoununo Srea. *" 

KSS‘£U"' ^nVd"““S" 

appointlnn a^nHiHr!*' *•» 
Interaats In with 

ItiQ afict withm 

ftSly ln»lS^'*i- 

JiafTayfo ei6 ibb nii“ 
fnelualve nf^'rnS.P” APouni 
wance. " London Alio- 

™~. »■: sssmT^I"' 

“®‘® ® ?“JnWs“tao7i^^^ 


UN IVERSITY OF KE Nr* 
W CANTERBURY 

Lecturer in 
Electronic 
Engineering 

^pfieaUeni ire Invited fora Lectui* 
>n^ In Eleetronk Engbieering teiubfa 
from I October 1985. /^ipVcens 
should preferaWy iw re*«reli 
Iniorenj in optkil fsire eommrt- 
otieni although cindldaicj Mtfi 
Intareita In otner sreai of d^ul 
cemmunlcatloni will alw ba 
considered. Hie sabry wfl be In the 
rwige £7,530 - £19,925 (siti|eet » 
nf\*vA. Apply by letter gMng a U 
cufriemm tfloe and the names and 
eddraues of two referees, to Mr IN 
Stent, Aatlttani Reglnnr, PieUtyof 
Natural SelaiKM, Chen^cal Libert- 
tary, The Unlverafcy, CANTEMURY, 
Kant CT2 7NH. receipt of » 
appileadon further partkubn of d)s 
past wffl be tent. The dodng date for 
appficiefeni la Friday, 21 June 1985- 
PleaM quote reference A 4 1 /85fTHES. 

(79314 

The Uni versity of 
Sheffield 

Oaoartment of Community 
Medicine 

Medical Care Reaearch Uplt 

LECTURER 

INHEALTH 

ECONOMICS 

AppUcatlona ara Invited fw, 
the ooat of lecturer In heeJiti 
eponeailes In tha Medical Care 
Reaearch Unit (MCRU) fore 
period of SVA yeara, after 
w^lch the poet will be rt* 
viewed. The MCRU la e mulH* 
dleclpllnaiv body whoee afx; 
year rolllno programme la 
funded Jointly by DH 88 and 
Trent Realonal Health M- 
thorlty. The Unit undertake* 
reeearcta In a variety of field* 
related to health-care paUf^ 
end practice. Tha lecturer win 


TVdbA 4UVABB «no 

Health Authority on the e^ 
nemie aapect of ite pollelM 
end Plana. He/ahe wfll aiap be 
atteehed to the Univerelp' * 
Dlvlaion of Economic Shi^i 
and there and In the Medleal 
School, will have oppotjubj: 
ties to teach at undersreduate 

and poacgraduate levels. 

Tha appointment will , b9 
mode on the non-cllnicei 
lacturare acala. 

, Rroapaotive appllcente ^ 
Invited to conCaBt the Honor* 
ary.Pireetor, Professor BrJjui 
Vniljama <0^43 98484. BSt- 
8843) end to visit the tjol*- 
Further particulars from Pe^ 
eonnel Department (Aeademw 
Staffing), tha Unlverslt) , 


198S. Quota rafj 

„(S076a> 


IIIMIMK'ilJI()iiJ-:KKril.'(-A'llON.SIlpn.|-:,MKVI I4.6.R5 


Universities continued 


TheUnivorsity of 
Sheffield 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
NEW TESTAMENT 

Applicutlonn ere liivlird for 
a ieinpurarv letturrr post In 
Nnw Teetanicni Sturilea In the 
OQpnrlfTient nf Dlhlkui Stu- 
illve from I October 19R5 
trnuliln for two years In ilui 
Mret liistani.e. An nvicnelon of 
two further years may be 
possible. Candidates with es- 
perlence In leachlnn end In 
aupervlsliiu research are espe* 
dally Invliad to apply. 

bdlury will be In the raiipe 
K7.S20 • £11,205 per annum 
nil itin Brain for non-cllnical 
academic staff accnrdlnn to 
auu uiid esperluntn. 

Further partlciilnrs from 
the PorstiniiKl Dvpiirtinnnt 
lAcednmlc SlAmnai. Tlir Ifni- 
vnrsUy, .Sheifluld BIO 2TN. 
Clnslno date *24 June lOBS. 
Quoin ref It 201 /r>I. 

(50708> HI 


Tho University of 
Leeds 

llnpiii-iiiiniil of llimsltin 

Htiidlii-i 

ROBERTS CHAIR 
OF RUSSIAN 
STUDIES 

AMpHcalliiiiN urn Invilnd 
mini ecliolure of ilieiinctlun In 
any hreneli of Russian Studies 
(Includlno Soviet Btudicu) 
from ihn Itobnrie Chair of 
Russian Stiidlna- wlilcli will 
bocoma vacant from I October 
loss upon the election of 
Profaesor A.G. Cross to tho 
Profonsorship of Slavonic Biii- 
dlea at the University of Cam- 
bridge, 

The salary will he within 
Ilia proraitaorlal range, mini- 
mum £18.070 0 yenr (undar 
review). 

Further particulars may bo 
obtalnad from the Ragistrar, 
The Unlvarslty, Leeds L82 
9JT (iiiollng rarerence number 
1o/7s 

Applications (two coninsi 
Qivhig detslls of age, qual- 
incetluns and exporlaiice and 
naiitino throe rafereos, ahould 
roach the Rogletrar no later 
then 6 September 19B5. Ap- 
pKconta from ovorseas may 
Apply, in tha flret Inatance by 
capable, naming three ro- 

ff.''d”K%ra:^S&7\'\,“’* *tfl 


02cford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

Applications nre Invited for 
a ftmited-tarm post oa Colloge 
Lecturor In French Literature 
from let October 1985, to 
j^och twelve houre par weolt. 
Tha appointment la for two 
yeara, with a poeslblllty of 
renewel for one further year. 

Selory will be not Jeae than 
£6.700 P.B., plus entitlament 
to free realdenca In Collage. 

^Further pertleulara may bo 
obtained from tho PrlnelDal'a 
SAcratary, Lady Margaret 
Hotl, Oxford 0X9 6 QA. Clos- 
ing date for appllcatlona: 88 th 
June less, IntarvlewB will be 
held on 13th July. (50756) HI 


University of 
Oxford 

Wailcomn Unit for tho Hletory 
of Medicine 

(TWO POSTS) 
POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

AppUcatlona are Invited for 
thle poak with affect from 1 
November 1985. Tha appoint- 
niant will bn fOr one year, 
renawable (or a furtlior one or 
two years. Candidates must 
hnve proven Interest In u 


rolovont siibjoct ureo. The 
appointee will bo axnected to 
collaborate with Or Joan Au- 
Bfokor, Roaearuh Officer at 
tho Unit, In soma aspect of the 
history of cancer raseorcli In 
tha twontloth century. 

Salary according to age end 
qualirieatlone on scoTe IB 
(C6.600 • 10,330). 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcatlona ore invited for 
this post with affect from l 
October 1SB8. The appoint- 
ment will be for one year, 
with tha possibility of further 
renewal. Candidotee must 
have a proven tnteroet in a 


relevant subject area. The 
appointee will be expected to 
eastst the Director or the Unit 


end eleo to engega In Indepen- 
dent reaearch. 

Salary according to age and 
OualiriCBtlona on acala 1A 
(£7.530 - £19,150). 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Computing Laboratory 

LECTURER; REAL- 
TIME SYSTEMS 

Appllcalluns are Invited for 
dm Vi<si of Lecturer lu die 
p.tkdyiuilnq Laboroiory. lena- 
J»t October; 1985. 
1 nis post has been esiahllslieu 
“PA«of the U.O.C. iSiHaiK^ 
A»«6 leach. 

uSK:.!*''' ymvflpslty has esiah. 
Mshed a RMsarch Centre for 

RA*‘«bnity III the 

LOmputtng Laboratory, whit h 
nopAs to struiiiiiheii its work 
;2.i- •."r®Y real-lliiie sys. 
teins. It la hupn] that the sur> 
»asfiil candldeiii will vcIhIi iu 

Initiative:. AUPlIrMtlons will bti 
coMIdnretl from cnndlduiet 
with i:xperlnn>‘« and Inivrt-yta 
In (tno or mure of ihe fulluw. 

rfal-tliiii. sysiuiiia, 
embedded ayatems, dis. 

AVAtAmi. sofiwurn 

piKri5yi"tnndldat..*I& 

be sullahly quultflad and havu 
hod puslnradiiaie riprrlence 
..V ‘P" univrr. 
sIty.Balury will beetHii apiirci- 
priatr point un the I.uciurers* 
scale: ^ ,520 — £14,020 P.u., 
J"3 ’® gualffha- 

«*P"rTonre.Fiiniiep 

fi'Ju' • ..Senior Amslsieiit 
liooistrar (I .IM, Th« llnlver- 
ally, A Kimsliiulun Terrare, 
Newcnnile iiuuii Tynii, NlI 
TitlJ, vyliii whnin niiplb iiiluiis 
(A iMUies) should bn ludiietl 
not Inter llmii .Ird July IIIB5 


The University of 
HuU 

Departineni of Blerlronir 
Eiiglneerlng 

CHAIR 

IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The University has recently 
estubllshod a socond Chnir In 
till! Department of Electrunlc 
Englnccrlno. This devnlnp- 
mont follows the allcicatiun of 
resources tu die Deimrtiiient 
In the light uf the i-ecaiit 
etatemonl on tho Shirt to 
Bclonce and Techniilogy. Five 
additional lectureship i>usis 
are to bn creuted a« a coiihciiii- 
iinre nf ihu rr-Huurcos iilio- 
calod. 

Tlie Deportment aneretos n 
four-yaqr course with apecial- 
lams In Communications, Mic- 
rpaieetronies. Computer Bn- 
gmeorlng and Control, Re- 
aearch la^rapreaentad In ell 
these fields with particularly 
largo uroups In robotlce, ana- 
lotiiMi iiiitl (lliilinl VLAI, sliiiml 
oMilnii uiKl Lontrol tluiury. 
EstoiMivo funding hna boHii 
racelvod from the SERC under 
uie ACME end ALVBY 
Directoratss and also from the 
Depariiuant of Trade and in- 
duatry. 

This ProfeHorlal appoint- 
ment Is Intended to broaden 
tho Depertmanfa Interaats 
particularly In the area ^ 
communications. Further, tha 
University Is Interested tn 
applicants who might estab- 
lish a new area of activity to 
complement cxlsttnu exper- 
tise, To oncourago such a 
dovolopmant, the Deportment 
will make available both lec- 
lurealilp vacancies and equip- 
ment funded lo support any 
new activity. ‘ 

Initial salary will not be less 
than £18,070 par annum 
(under review), plus U 88 be- 
nefits, 

Applleatlona (18 copies) 
giving details of age, qual- 
ifications and experience 
tonethap with e note of tha 
appllcsnte dale of birth and 
tha naniea of threa parsoiie to 
whom roforance may be made, 
ahould be lodged by 90 July 
1985 with the Registrar, The 
Unlvarslty of Hull, Hull HU 6 
7RX from whom further par- 
lAAy he obtained. 

„(S0780) 111 


Joint Appointment 
Berkshire Lea^adine 
University 
School of Education 

MATHEMATICS 

EDUCATION 

Appllcatlona are Invited from 
well qualified Mathematics 
teachers, with auGGeasful 
tanchlng OKnorlence and an 
2£i X? hueroet In Uis Initial 
D-alnlno of TCStoraduate etu- 
dante in Mathematlca, fOr this 
joint appointment as achool 
lOBchar end Method lecturer. 
Some exparlenca In computer 
educoUon would be an odven- 
tecM. For a.threo yoep_perlocli 
.. enuan 1986. hotf 
.... sueceuful candidal 


1**?.?*^'!* bo echpol-bBoecI and 
half Univeralt); based. I^ere- 
after die aonplntmont will bo 
with the iSa alone. Scale 3 


^rnham, Annllcetlon forma 
(3 copies) and further pertlcu- 
ten are avnllebte from tha 
Pereonnol orricer, UnlversUy 
of Reedlm. Whltekniahte' 


Which poet the eppllcetton Is 
submitted, inciudlnq full cur- 
riculum vltee and the oamee 
and addresaes of three re- 
fbreea, should reach tha 
Director, 48-47 Danbury 
Road, Oxford 0X8 6 PB, no 
later than 30 June 1988.. 
(80T8B) HI 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditioDS of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd» 
copies of which are 
ava^able on request* 


Thu City Univontily 
liuKinrHN Hcliool 

RKSEAltCIi OFFICER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
ANO FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS 

III’- ( Hv Ui:lsrty|iy ||,:-l- 
ness hi:ul wlsh:'s t.j r-> mil ii 
RfSP.irih rilMcrr In Ar.miiir. 
Inn diin Hiiuikmi Aii'iIvsIc i«, 
wurl. with Dr. I< j. Tulller 
li<-ar:lei: I'urmw l(ra>l>-r In 
A:rniiiiilii-j uni! ilnundhl 
Analysis Currnni ri-s,.arih 
a:iiviti>-s (oLiis. inicr-ellii, r,n 
tin- siailsiiral snslysls <il 
u' -louiilln'j dt:il Bhaio |,rlie 
liilorinailbti sni) lii\.,lv,- iiif 
use :>l tomputerlsfii rliild. 
basi-h. 

.^**1' Jll^fhsMul cUiKlIdSIn 
ssill hr InifTfstril In uiipiird 
rcsranti in lln- iiri-nuiitinn 
arra tiii:l hr liUjiny niimeruii-. 
Ilr.'hhv will hasr h harkgroiiiir] 
III acciiiiiiinu. huslm-Hs Mn- 
ilirs, upiiiirtl sliiilsilcs nr s,,. 
rial sLhimrs inicl hr, ahi« to 
ilrlllonsIrNli. nil uhlilly tti i iiii- 
uii:t rlunniiis rinulrltui n-- 
M-arrli anil Work ln:iiipuiiiii-iii. 
ly. A liliilKT (triirrr nr iirnfrs- 
slonal ariu:ii:i|i|i| it:iii||||i ,|. 
Ilmi wtiiilil In: uii uiivuiilti,ii:. 

Tim iiiipointninnl will hu 
liiddr ut nil opiii-uprlult, pnliil 
**" .Scelii III - £6, AGO 

li> £8.980 iHir iiiimim (uiitler 
rnvinwi |ilus £1.233 prr 
annum Loniinn Alluwaiii e anil 
Is fnr a twii yrar parimt 
c;uinmrnrhiu uii ilir |sl 
beplnnibi-r 1985 or rarllsr. 
with the pobsihlliiy of rxiDii- 
Sion. 

A h'llnrof Mpplirdihm uiiil n 
full ciirrli iiltiiti vllim, naiiiinii 
9 luiiuriiilr riifiirna-M, shuiiht im 
Hiini to: Mm Jkim Cniiuirrni, 
l•rrs:lllllnl Unrrulliiia>n( Aasls- 
tuiit, Tint Uly lliilvitrslly. 

Hqiisrit. I.nii(luii 
•■i«.y A”.®- 0I-25U 

1107 l2S hour a*nsnphniH< err- 

®-.(Wi'Si''*'" •'nvr 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN MEDICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

III assoclaiion with Nuffield 
Collags 

The Univorally laruposRS to 
appoint a Univumlty Lecturer 
hi Medical BOLlolouy within 
the Depertinunt uf Ciinimuniiy 
Msdlcina ainil naancrail Fracllcai 
wIlli rffect from l Oelubrr 
1983 nr Bti soon ihareaftur as 
practicable. 

. 7be scale £7 .520 

to £15,9^ per annum lundor 
ravlsw). The successful canUI- 
date may be offered a fsl- 
lowahlp Bt Nuffield College. 

' Appllcatlona (sight typed 
copies or ons from overaeas) 
togathor with that iinines of 
tliram n-rnrufs, hliamid lia, soul 
by 15 July 1985 let l•l•orl!Hscl|• 
M.P. Vasssy, Dopairtninnt of 
CoiTifniinlty Moillcliib mid 
CMeral Proctlco, Radcllffs 
Inflrmery, Oxford 0X3 6HE, 
from whom further details 
maybe obtalnad, (50703) HI 


University of 
Bath 

School of Blectrlesl 
Englnesrlno 

SwKchod-Mods Power 
Supplies 

A RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Is required for a project 
concerned with the analysis 
and Ueslon optlmlsetlon of 
Bwltched-moda power eup- 
miee with epaciaraitentlon to 
tha wound components. The 
work Is to ba carried out In 
co-operation with a major 
Intarnetloiial producer of 
SMP 8 components. 

Applicants should be poat- 
doctoral or have equivalent 
reaearch exparlenca. 

Tho appointment la for 8 
yeara. 

Starting salary up to £8,880 
P.B. (under review). 

Application forma and 
furinor details from the Par- 
nonnol Officer, University of 
Beth. Dath 0A9 7AY, quoting 
ref not 89/93, Closing datei 
88.6.85. (80790) HI 


University of 
Surrey 

Deparimont of Chomlstry 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications ore invited for 
Two Lsaturaslilps from candl- 
dotae with strong Interests In 
any of tlia following fields: 

(e) peptide and/or protein 
cheniiatry. 

* (b) polymare/compoaUee. 

(c) Inierfoclol chomlatry. 

Industrial experience end/ 
OP oxporlonoo with micro- 
computare would bn desir- 
able. 

Selory will bo In tho range 
£7,880 • £14|B85 par annum 
(under review), arcordlng to 
age, quollficatlone ond experl- 
oiiee, Supemnniiatlon under 
UBS cnnnillona. 

Further parttculere 
Bvellable from the Acodemlc 
Regletror (AA). University of 
Surrey, Oulldford, Burroy 
OU 8 8 XH, or Tel: Oulldford 
(0483) S7198I, Ext. 633, Ap- 
plications from nien end 
woman, in the form of a 
curriculum vliaa, Including 
the names and oddraasee of 
three refaroes, should be sent 
to the some eddrasa by 8 July 
IBBB quoting the reference 
B06/THB8. (ATIB) HI 


Uiiivuriiity of 
IJvurpooi 

API'OINTMKNT 

OFSENIOH 

ASSISTANT 

UEGISTiiAR 

A|,|i||/ iiliaiais ,|j-H liakINai 
Itaam urii<li:ul>.-s 
ht>|.||ii.| .11, HiJiir.iniiut'' 
l».-sint:.il •|i:.ill|la niittii lur ii 
l>. .SI >,1 S-J:i.ar Asklvliiiil 
:Mi ur III M:>. A. uUa mil Se,irl- 
«i V sOill,(.. Did hbltlf-r 'if Thr 
vtlll bn I i>n< . ■ l■r.4t r.rl- 
iRurilv w nil ji ailaiiili iilnnciliiu 

iin-l rnsicirif- nllMi.iiinu 

Tim 9 .ilarv will Im wliliin 
(iriiiln III a,| thn Miilury fccnl»-s 
■••r udMiliiiMtriitivi* biafr, 
L I 4 , >35 ■ 1 1 T .705 |,np annum 
lliiiiipr rnvlrwj sii«| will Im 
«ti-;tnrinlna-cl si a-orailnil lia thn 
(iiialllltAilonb uiial xKperlenin 
aaf llm sura-fsmul < aiialxlslp. 

Ai.pllr iili.inM C*j (<a|iia"4) 
lann-ihDr with th«- iiuiiii:4 rai 
llira-n ri‘fa-rt.r4 Hhimirl bn r«- 
anivxal n,a( liitrar Kiiu: OR Jiiiia- 
I'iti'a lay Ilia. Ki-uDiriir. Ilaa* 
I'nlva.r-illy , I'.o. |ia,4 147 

l.lvaT|,<a>il I.Ai| AHX. Iraiin 
wlu.in liiriliiT piirllMiliirb muy 
III! iabiniiieil. 

lAoit'i'r nv/io 6 /mEji. 


Imperial College 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSniP 

(.SEMI-CONDUCTOR 

PHYSICS) 

Ain.llraitlialls nru hivlliiil fur 
a ptiHl.claj: tairol paaHI a till- 
rairiiiid With Ilia, oiiilcnl nnd 
rh-ilrlaui measummani uf 
snnil-i aiiului iiirn iiiulnr stress 
! hft Imnurlol Utallpun 
liiltinilvn In brinl-cQiuiiia (ore. 

Appultltinsm, whlah could 
L-Mniid III four yoarH, will ha 
on Ills IIAIA brain £8,753 - 
£13,383 liiLliisIvr of Loiirlnn 
Allnwancr . 

Tiirnocoplnsorappllt atlons 
(CV, publlcailonu list und re- 
foreiiLes dirniit frnm two re* 
rereasi, to Professor K.A. 
Siradllng, Dlncketi LnUoru. 

**W7 2RZ. (Toll 
SI". Exi. 6908). 
(90A9SI HI 


Univorsityof 

Birmingliam 

Cnnire fur ConiituUntf and 
Computer Suinnee 

SENIOR POSTS 
IN NETWORK 
SERVICES 

Appllcatlona sro Invited for 
tvra complementary Computer 
piTlear posts In the centraUy 
Imporiant area of local and 
wlclti D|.i:n nuiworka from 
iiriidiiiilnu with uxunriaiiru of 
the duveloiimnnt ail nntwork 
softwara oiid/or the upaaraitlon 
of network servlcon. 

Salary according to ego. 
oualiricailona end exparlenca 
wrill be on the Computer Offlc- 

"Hie £6,600 - (£18,180) - 
£14,988 plus superannuation. 

5 ^rthor particulars from Dr 
■w. Buehawiiy, Seneta DIvl- 

ofB«Sg^xir‘R'fa“si;;*sv‘^ 

Bimlngham Bis ATT. i- 10 
whom applloatfone (3 copies) 
iocludlng full CurrIcuJuni 
nomlng three referees 
should be sent hy Frldny 8 th 
July 1985. tSOSSS) HI 


The Univeraity of 
Sheffield 

Department of Blochamletry 

PROTEIN 
ENGINEERING 
OF GLUTAMATE 
DEHYDROGENASE 

A postdoetorol research 
luslstnnt. Buoporled by 8 BRC 
Is reniiirsd from 1 October 
1988 to Join e multi dlsrlplln- 
ary team involved In a proo* 
ramine of site dlrncteri 
niutngenesls on the onxyme 
Olu t nmste Dehydrog oiiaee . 

Tho eppointea would ba ex- 

B setod to work primarily In 
le aroB of molecular etriic- 
lure datenninetlon with tlin 
elm of prodJotlno and analys- 
ing tho erfeola of mutstions on 
onxynio structure end func- 
tion. Applioanie should have 
experience In cryetallogrophya 
precersbly protein eryatnl- 


The appointment will be for 
a fixed, term of three )reeps 
with tho initial salary In Ihe 
ranoe £7.580 • £8, 820 on HCOla 
lA for Hesenruli nnd Analo- 
gouB ataff. 

AppUcetlons Including e 
copy of e curriculum vitae and 
the names of three raferesa 
should be sent to Dr D.w. 
nice at the Department of 
BleahoinUliy, tho Univeretty. 
Sheffield sfo 8 TN. not later 
than lijiuly 1988. Quote refs 
R 8 B 8 /DI. (80761) HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURES IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ora Invited for 
two posts' tenable for 1 year 
froni Uctobor 1 st, 1 085, avail- 
able In each of the foliowlnO 
areea of tho aapartmenti ( 1 ) 
abra (closlno dote June 

S t 'and ( 8 ) Methemotfcal 
c (closing dnte Jun< 
ggth|. Salary range £7 ,880 • 


UnivcrHity Colii'gp 

Cnrdirr 

|J> «i.iri|>ir.nl >if Mii«|. 

TUTOIUALFELLOW 
(3 YEAR 

APPOINTMENT) 

,il (I/|. ln\l|.;U |(,r 

rhi. aiifi... % yrir p..%l 

-* 0 ': mj% '(l%f>ii til d >iin,ll- 
.lair* will, a n|i,» btllst ll■l(•rDSl 
In iiiiiyir lit III,, iniu n, jhi.. 
iiliii'ta'fiiih o-ritiirv. 

*..'ilarv I'lm'jr. (iruilc III 
Ki.AiiO • £7,980 nrr iiiiniin, 
riinilrr re.lnw). Dnilt-M ti, 
ccmnifime I'.i (|rii-,h«,r. 1085. 

Applladlluni l’.i iniilDMi. 
t.iiicihor w'lih ilu- nnin!'s ami 
aidilrt of iwi, rcfnrr'.y, 

sliiiuld hn lurw'urdi'd In ihr 
EktMillslimrni OlfJirr, Uni- 
xerhiiv I . tile, in, H.O Bo« 78. 
(kirilHI CFI iXI. from whom 
liirllu.r piirUiiiliii‘4 nre uvdil- 
uhlr i:l«i-tlltn datr 5i|, July. 
I!J85. ilH : UU/iB. mOAOHi Ml 


The City University 

Dniiariiiieiii of bysirms 
bcinncft 

. EITII Fn||<iwshlp 
Prugrammn in Rystrins 
Mnnuiinmeni 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 
&SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 

1 . T*'*j Kiiuln''''rliig Iiiilusuy 
iialiiiitg liuiiril Is laum lilmi 4 
nnw |iiiHt-«,xpnrl»iirn inou. 
ranuiin f«,r Hitm lnhy snln led 
Piiuliii'nr-ninnaurr* In 

xvilviiis-linKncI liiilusirluv In he 


rolhiil till* rollnwshln In 5 ys- 
tnina Maiiauemaiit. Tlir iiroe- 
Kinmn will i.q beard In ih« 


— ■■■ apt, tjBifru in inc 
Ijnpnrtmcnt of Hystrma Scion- 
r«i and will start during 1085, 

rnnHOiiunnt un this Initia- 
tive tho Department has 
vecanclcsfor up lu thrai, addi- 
tional ISRtiirlna posts tn com- 
plement thn oxlsilng teems In 
Sysmma Engliieerlng ami 6 ys- 
tonn Manegnmont. Thr now 
posts will citver the follawina 
nr«Bs: 

••• Sysiiims EnglnoerlnM: 
till, design, Implcmontnilon. 
nvali:ailbn nnd oporallan of 
complex technological entur- 
prises. 

(II) Systems Manaaomerii: 
tho nporatlonal, finaiiclul am) 
markeilng mnnugnmnni uf 
cumpliix technological pru- 
Jeris. 

Oil) Systems Personitel; the 
aovolopmont ond innnaoement 
p> personnal Involved In ays- 
terns engineering and ayatems 
monagnment, 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from fMi-eons with auliable 
eeademlc nuellfleatlons end 
prufeseionel experience. The 
ari.-ani will bo very much on 
tlio uppllcnilon of syatoms 
uniicepta nnd methodologies 
to the dovolopnient or 
ongliieer-manaoers In the 
advenclnn science-based in- 
The new etelf will ba 
Involved In the full range of 
resevvh end teaching activi- 
ties In the Department ee well 

The eppolnimente are for 
three yeara In tha first Inst- 

lijms 

. j? to fil 6, 188 _por annum 
Including London Allowance. 

> Appllceilon forms and 
further Information may be 
obtained .froin the Academic 
Reolatrar's Ofnee, The City 
University , Northampton 
Square, London EClV OlfD, 
Tel; 01-883 4389, Bxt. 3038. 

f®*' oPplloa- 


Heriot-Wfiit University 

READERSHIP 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Appllcetlone aro Invited for 
this liiduatriolly funded post 
In Ihs Depnrimnnt of Electric- 
al A Electronic Enolnoorlnn, 
Tha BiiceeaBfiil applicant will 
have an estalillehari record of 
reaoereh and publication with- 
in the general area of signal 
ling. The Department 
nns consideroble commitment 
Into the application of dlglinl 
ayatems In communlcnllons 
and oonirol and It Is hitonded 
lo oxpnnd Into radar rolatod 
arena. 

Purlhor parilciilars end op- 

r ilicaclon fornio arw avnileble 
rom the Btoff Officer, 
Harlot- Watt University. 

Cliambara Streot, Edinburgh 
EMI IIIX (ploaeaqiiota Refar- 
once No 49/89} to whom ap- 
plications should be sent to 
arrive not letoi* then Aiiguei 
lath, 1088, (80743) 111 


University of 
Bath 

School of Met hcmotlcs 

LECTURESHIP 
IN APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS 

Applications nre invited for 
n ‘Nnw DIootr lectureship 
tonnblo from let September 
19B8, Uwndidniea should hove 
research axperloMca In some 
arnn of continuiini mechoplce. 


SlileiY 

£14,985. 


range £7,990 


uporannue 


Professor C.M, Yates 
Dspartnient of 
msthematlca. Tho Unlvnrslty, 
Mhnehester MIS 91^. from • 
whom further pertleulara niny 
69 obtained. Telephone 061- 
873 TIBI (Metlu DopartmoDt). 


Purlhni* particulars ond au- 
nllCBlIOii forma are obtainebTo 
from the Peraonnel omrer. 
Unlvnreliy of Belli. Beth BA 8 
7AY. quoting reference 89/ 
94, 

Closing date for eppllce- 
tlona: 5th July 1085. 

(50744) ill 


'I'hr UnivcThity of 
Kharloiim 

Hiiduii 

^i.pll' ll|■■l:s Hr< liiv:r'.i 
lM•:^ s:ili',lil 4 >(u«n: l,..| , .niil). 

•t i'» s l,»r 

TWO POSTS 
OF LECTURER 

III Lti.|ll4li I Her- 

. I> llt'i I '1:1, . ti-.irl:|t|.| n«.iiTl\ all 
first -,:-jr -.ll■Uc:ll., lo (‘n.iuli, 
ili»'rn I,. •.iiMit.fiv in 

r.ii.|ll<.h ThD pi.sls ari- lriij|j|>. 
Irifiii i)(irii„.r I'jk5. Aiipii- 
r.ii:|.. slii.uld ... 4 >i>ji.r| 

liijurjiirk ilMpm. u ix.^l.ji adu- 

ulA >]u..llllrui|(.ii In TLTIJ 
TI.VI. r.r 4|:plKil I il|i|iilbllLS, 

HI li-aM ilirr.'D vr '411 s' fXprrl- 
■•l|. D Ol ti‘dr|lln.| Liirilish 4 V a 
sri-<j||,| III li,rr|.jii |drn;:idvR 
afi«i pf f*l«*r dlil^ Minis* i*Mpi^rl* 

■•iii-e til wriiliMi r«?4i ):lfi 9 mule- 
rlnls ttiid «,| Ir-.n ri|i,i| piiqllth 
Icir si.f, lal purpi.svs, 

S.iMry SI iilf!, ui<. I.s .1.564 • 

5 ..37 r u«.r aiin:im > £ — l.s 3. I £) 
lasdMr III Siiilan IIih iinl- 

M-rshv will iiruvlijv irei- 
:i. . unimiiil.iTlciii, iuiiill% |.as- 
*j'|i'^. liU'jiid.|i: al|iiw'nn<r>, 

l.iinllv 4iict r-diii iillriii altci- 

4inii sMtillng-ln 

alliiwsn.rs, (iillea<iD uilo- 
wmiiL-, Irvu inr-rhaal rarn uiirj 
enmial Irnvir. 

5ijr.pli!im‘itMil«-n cl snlary, 
snhiw. I In nrlllsh (icviirnnienl 
Mpuruvnl, may ulvc Im nsnl)- 
abl-< Inr Srlllsh Hii^diih nl a 
run- III £!«,,124 • £1 1 ,952 lor a 
Hiii'iij- p^rvnn and CI2.0T3 • 
£14. Tun lor a ininrb-cl iii.rsi.ii 
•l••t■«•lldlnn cm c,x|:i*i iniKr niiil 

• Ilf li.vf.i nf u|,|,.>iiiinifiit. 

Caiicllcl.iii.s aliriirlil bc.ni) Iwii 
i(i|>li.H III ihi'lr iiirrl.ular 
vMiiii. ii.iiiiliiii llirc'f rrfi.rcus 
III OI.AlJ, I Ilf Hi'lllsll (.‘ciiiiii-ll. 
9l)-'ll TuiiL'iiliinn CiHirl RomcI. 

Inn WIP niJf iiiin sesnii I 

• 4i|,v it. till' I'frsoniiiil spirc-t. 
■iij', UnlversUy ■•! KhuMMum. 

PO flux 321 Khcirtinim, 
niiilaii. fiii'iher liifnrmaiUMi 
may l:c uliialiird frtiin riAEIl, 
lSfr7,V4i III 

NuffieldCollcge 

Oxford 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications arc invited for 
IMB poat of Rosesreh Officer to 
work with Dr Duncan Gallie 
on the E9RC's Social Chanoe 
and Etiinoinic Life Initiative. 
Tho Initiative Is concerned 
vvlth tno Implications of 
changes In ampinyment oppor- 
tiinltles for work aiiltudes, 
huusehold relations und social 
relations l:i the coinmimlty. It 
will fneus on six localities 
with contrasting experiences 
of ecnnomlc change. The re- 
sean-h officer will be ra* 
SDonslblo fur ths comparative 
analysis uf ths survey data 
that will be collected in the 
lotulltlea. 

Applicants should have ex- 
perience In quentltatlve data 
analysis end research Interaais 
In the areas of labour market 
atnictura, the household and 
enipinyinnnt and unoniploy- 
ment. 

Tile aupolntmeiii will be for 
three yaare on Sualo lA, 

Applications 14 copies) 
should atato qualifications, 
research experience and In- 
terasta and the nemee of throe 
referaee, Furtlier partlculore 
cep be obtained from, end 
5>PPi|patlonB should be eant to, 
!n^u<h^8d'e Secimtary (ref. 
jy/DO), Nuffield College, Ox- 

■*)gute bBln by 87 June 1985. 
(90794) HI 

UMIST ' 

Department of Management 
Sciences 

LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 

Appllcatlone ere Invited fbr 
a leciureshlp In Buelness Eco- 
nomics In this lame miitti- 
dtsclpllnary department 

which, together with a atrong 
reaearch einpheela. lies major 
underoradiiDte, postgraduate 
and continuing aoueetlori actl- 
vlllosi Cnndlilates will be ex- 
pacead to be well nueliried In 
economics end have demonstr- 
able Interest In applying sco- 
noinlc concopte to managorla) 
eltunllona. While no field of 
enoeiallem le excluded, par- 
ticular Inieresl will ba ahown 
In candlctniaa with research 
nnd leaching Interests In one 
or more of the following 
nreas: manugerlal or inciust- 
rial economics, ennipetltlvo 
Btrategy, Intarnailaiial bust- 
neoa economies, or business 
rorersBlIiig. 

Coinmoncing salary will be 
within the acala £7,580 • 
£14,989 p.B. liinder revlow). 

Raqueata for application 
forms and further parilciilara, 
ndoiliig raforenca M8/93. 
should bo sent to tho Eaiab- 
Ilahment Secilon, Registrar 
Department, UMIBT’ ° ' 

Box HB, Manchester maw 
lOD. The closing date Is SO 
June 1988. C30T4T ) HI 

Univerrityof 

Warwick 

LECDTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applications nre Invited for 
a Laeturexhip In the Depnrt- 
ment of Saclolagy, tenable 
from lei October 1989. 

The person appointed will 
contribute to a new M.A. In 
Race end Ethnic Rolatloiie, 
and will be exiioctod to leech 
nn iindorgrndiieto course on 
compamilve (ndiietrlal 

soclolles. Ah ahllity to teach 
soelol rnsaarcli methods 
would be an advuntago. 

Sniury on Ihr Lecturer 
BCillo: jfT,.580 - £14,998 p.O. 

I under review). 

Application forms and 
furlnar partlculara from The 
Ragistrar, University of War- 
wick, Coventry CV4 TAL 

S uoilng Ref. No. 48/A/SS/L. 
loBinp date for recoliit of 








Universities continued 


Hclfiist 

The (Juccn'n Univer.siiy 
RESSEAUCH 

assistant 

n>*i>flrimpnt nr Aunliffi 

»l'7uf».MhV."p, ,|,a| 

0SMsm 

ssss-'^ras 

jjnovMiiljip nr iii<jfnJi' niivHiiji 
POMlhi?.' «**»■ U* 


TiioLTnlveraltyof 

liull 


Unlversilyof 

Essex 

l*vi>.irijii.iiii,,r 

i.ltKiijiHiii n 

, SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
^LEpTURESHIPIN 
SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

eVy^MS Lnriiirrr. t 7?520 - 
rAii** •**'*'■ otmiifn. boiii 

po^j *®?,?er?;r?2p*‘“’'Vt:e“ 

;«r«i '“'fowiiiu arPH*. nil i 

M".7A&‘5':r-E'u‘;,'caT^r 

*'v‘''«‘«5««onS 
Slat'o "“W"to 

•ippiXnimaiii 

ut sSn 

5#^ th?oi "*"? 

CO 

fpoiii wlinm furtliM papiFrul 

* JiVy 


Fellowships 

continued 


Oxfoi'd 
Merton College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 

fellowships 

AND SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

19A6 

unde'r in««t “bi 

rnmmi 


Independent 

Colleges 


Lancing College 
Sussex 

Senior S.^t.ol of ihu Wtiorini d 
Corpuratinii 

School of 
ov(.r 5 U 0 pi^llsqn«,(l 13 . 18 

''‘'tet.fefai?'*'** 

MATHEMATICS 

A well rinailfiotl oroduaio in 

»"as? 

?.Ti« ? noMlble. to 

f«ni 

and Unlvoraliy Entrance. 

Wlllinsneas to lialn «vi»h 
**«**« currlcu- 
jar acilviiiea would be a re- 
commendatlon. » a re 

acaVe."*'"" Colleoo .ai.py 

I50M4) *■ POMible. 

HO 


Polytechnics 


academic 

i,.i.REGfSTRAR 

Uijiffr nifciJii| 4|ja,. I,, 

in nrarlLiJii..^ V' 


rrom'*'', ' isIh r;:- 

WPo^'£tiiinri"’’nr Mr“*"V c'''" 

bnnn „ained liV UnrvV’rifijy'? 

*rii> 


will be nnl 

vIbwi III iif„ ■‘IL*' luiidup re. 

»lan GrJ.do W ranis' 

Hone tio coDin«^ 'il"Pj*''«*- 

?IS7Sy?°^«« >983. 

HI 


Personal 

'”tO SaA^oTlD.^rYu^ £100 

raquMt. RajKna^ ?” 

^P*«ed“?aS?N ®9I 

Wl, Far wV«*»Lz ?bQMnt St.. 

tfi-TS4-k%3?.7fi'¥iss' "pfir 


Univeraityof 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

VISITING 

lecturer 

IN fine ARTS 
(ARTHISTORY) 

1986 Acndamic Yenr. 

ahould be pro. 

Applicanta inuai be bkia 

assio.'i.fx.'jfr'g. " 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

_ lecturer II (2 posts) 

Burnham FE LH £7,M8.£U099 p.a. Ip^ay awfi pending) 

Facul^ of Business Management 

IN Ri icimcei®! Administretlon 

I^N BUSINESS administration - Ref asb/ss 

panlciSI technology (with 

Dualness studies counes Bo®[?”0®P^®99ret8rialand 

Closing date 28.6.85. 

IM DUVO * '■"® SelonoBs 

IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY - Ref A34/85 

research and/or Induatrial Mra^nce A MSS'* J®'* appropriate 
h^hly desirable and experlenw be 

or computing In ChernK muW ha 
expected to teach pW( 3 Chemlat J, a^ You will be 

Dwree standard, to aulst In “P Honours 

School, and will be anmuralli??®" '’9 couraee aerviced bv the 
Joining an existing reseaiSi qSud*Si th?jT by 

SSlSS date SiS: teLafory!^® I'’ ®°"®boration 

ploaea^alf ou7m" ho^ tSeDhon**" **°*b poate, 

J!3ia)orwrltoenoloBlnB^ffo1?S^^ *“32 

quoting theref. *"®'" «on'P'etetl forma should be returned 

— (70330) 


, imsauH PLKMgMT j 

THE POLYTECHNIC or 

CENTRAL LONDON 

Applicalions are invited for (ha following academic vacant 

•' J pj. 

A vacancy has arisen for a Senior Lecture; to ioln p 
teaching Accounting and Finance on the wide rannil! 
post-graduate and poal-experience manaaemem?n° 
offered by the Faculty. eyemenl courses 

The successful candidates would be exosetpri to ... 

substantially to the MBA (Master of BusK^m^i 

MSc in Public Service Management and olher Maste« 

courses as well as leaching less academic 

Ihe appointee should have a good acaderSl^hpS®' 

a first degree in accounting orTrellted 

similar Master's degree) and an accoimiinn « i®»? 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

KK.S5S="'^ 

although there is an additional requirenS 

MS!£K~SfS’. 

Faculty Of Enilnearlns * Sclunca, School uf Computer Sclint. 

«KK£Ssxi-;‘ 

•-£arsssT*=r- 

thought and 

LITERATURE Dcer 

Facully of Languagss ® 

fTC.?*“E™ERINLAW refd 

Sa law era 21 7 t ® or legal education. 

SL — ei2,213-El5,099 
Lll — E8S86-E13.137 

Office ?CL MflRif further details from the Personnel 

faKa'-SsaS "I" 

CLOSING DATE: 1 Julv IMS ^ relorence no. 

PCL 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTuXmES EMPLOYER 

. (70407) 



IHf.'IIMKSHllJlKKKJXX'A'IIO.N.Slim.FMF.N'l H.a.rs 




Folytcchnics continued 


RESEARCH AT 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

AA pert of Its continuino eammilfnAni in nAeABP»h .«.i lu. n 


^^.Part Of Ha continuing commitment to Resean:h and the 

additional support given by the NaUonal /Advisory Board the 

Newcastte upon Tyne PoMechnIc is seeking to recruit 
Researchera In the foHowlng disciplines;- Art (Sculpiura)- 
Buslness Analysis; Mathematics and Slatistice; Computing- 
fPl^Mh^’ Behavioural Science; Health Care 

Ai:^^ Consumer Sden^ Eleclron^cfPSier^M^anical 
and Materials Engineering and Physics. 

Atqtalof2SpostspartldpBtlngin2l Research projects are 
desenbed below. The appointments are (or an initial period of 
two years with a possible extension to three, /^plicants for 
specific posts should normally meet the foUowing enteria;- 

RA2/85 Business Analysis. 

®A Study of the ehanglng role of Manufacturing 
Management due to Iho adoption of new manufacturing 
technology. Research Aaslstanl. Engineering or Business 
related dlscrpiino. Contact Martin Tyson Ext; 3327. 

RA3/85 Maths arxt Steflstics/Oporations Managemont. 
Inventon Control Syalome for an Expanolng Company,* 
Rosoa^ Asslatant. Appropriate discipline with Interest In 
Operollonel Rosonreh. Contact Mr. Q. Hording Ext: 3340. 

RA4/B5 Meihs and StaUstica. 

"Plow-lnducad Vibration of TUbe Arrays In Heal 
behangers - devolopmanl of malhamalleal models.” 
Reeeercn Asslatant. Mafhofnallcs or lelaled discipline. Contact 
Dr.N.TonksExl:3348. 

RA6/BS Computing and Informalles. 

Either "Design and ImnlamantaUoii of an Automated 
Software Tsatlng TooT or "Dealgn and ImMomentatlon of 
■n intomrator for a High-level fiinellonarianguaga.” 
Research Asslatant. Specific project will dsMnd upon Interest 
and suitability of candidates. CoMad Mr. D. Uvlngstona 
Ext; 3347. 

RA6/85 Accountlni^slnesa Analysis. 

"Information Technology and Managomanl Aeeounting.” 
Research Asslatant. AccountancK Economics or Business 
Studies. Contact Mr. R. Dixon Ed: 3921 or Mr. Q. Rawlings 
Ext; 3320. 

RA7/B6 Mathe and BtatiaUcs/Power Eiiglneerlng. 

‘lAn Exparimontal and Theoratleal Study of Floating Ring 
Bearinga and Ihoir application to largo^rbo 
Qenoretore.” IWo posts of Researah Assistant. Maihemailes 
Graduate to conduct theoretical study plus a Graduate In an 
appropriate Enalneerfng aubjecl to conduct the experimental 
gud|^iad Dr. a Hayden Exb 8340 or Or. A. Craighead 

RA8/B5 Economics. 

*jA Study Of tho Economic Dovalopmontand Employmont 
Mlentlal of the Local Boononw.*'^Research AsaleTanl In 
Economice or a related dlsdpllna. interest In urban and regional 
studies. Contact Mr. A. Jewson Ext: 3035. 

RA8/86 Behavtoural Belenee. 

*Anti-ameWng prapagandar He Effeeihrenaea and the 
Role of PeraonalHy and MoUvaHen Paetera.” Resaaioh 

Aulstant. Qreduates In Psychology; Contact Or. D. Watson or 
Dr. a. Beil Ext: 4444. 

RAKVS5 Health Studies. 

®!Aaaeaement Profile to Evaluate Profaitlonal 
Compotoneo In Hoallh Care -Physietharapy and 
OeeujMtIonal ThorapjA” Research /tealslant. Sdenca or 
Sodar Science Graduates with Interest In Health Care or Health 
practtttonere wlOi research or computing experience. Contact 
Mr.L.GottfstonaExl;3431 or Mies J.Potte Ext 3438. 

RA 11/86 Chemical and Life Scienees. 

"Developmont of Novel Chomleal Proeoduraa for Rapid 
Identifieatlen of Mlcro-Organlsme of Modloal and 
Induatrial Impertanee.” Research Asalstam. Graduate in 
Chemlsfrw Blochemlalry or Chemical MicroblologyL Contact 
Dr. A.L James Ext: 3510. 

RAiaraS Chemical and Life Sciences. 

“Bloiogleally Aellve Molal Complexes,” Research 
Asaiatant. Contact Mr. E.S. Raper 3616. 

RA13/BB Chamical and Life Sclences/Physica. 

"Raman Speetroaeople Studlas of mealflbros and thin 
fume.” Research FeBow. Contact D J. Gardkier Ext: 3516. 


RA14AI5 Chemical end Ufa Sclanoai/Appled Consumer Setenee. 
"Novel Synofsietle OfoanomolalNe ramo Rotafriantaf 
•nwfco and Taule Gm Buppraaianta.” Reseaich Aseisfani. 
Contact Dr. R Ca^ Ext; 354Ew Dr. E. Metcalfe Ext; 3611. 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR » RESEARCH 
Salary: SOI £9477— -£10107 
The succeeaful applicant will be agraduate and responsible to the 
Aeadsmio Registrar for the provision of administrative support In 
all matters assooiated with the Research Degrees Regiatiy and 
also In pursuance of the Polytechnio's Research Policy. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Salary: Scale 5/6 £7524 — £91 1 4 


The person at^inted to this new post will be a graduate and 
responsible to the Academic Registrar for the devdopment and 
maintenance of a comprehensive filing system for all Polytechnic 


courses and other statistical Information, end will assist In the 
preparation of dooumentatlon for the Aoademlo Development 
Programme, 

Further details and application forms for Ihe above posts may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Langhem Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland. 8R2 7EE or 
telephone (0783) 76231 ^.11. 

Closing date: 28 June 1985 


Research Assistant - should hold or oipect to obtain a good 
hortours degree in an appropriate discipline and be will^ to 
register for a higher degree (MPhilor PhD); Research Fellow/ 
- should hold a higher degree and preferably some previous 
research experience; SonTor Reseamh Fellow - should hold a 
higher degree and have previous post graduate research 
experience. 

Where a spedtic disopline is not mentioned, applicants 
are welcome from tho discipline area covered by the Shoots 
who will be tunning the project. 

For informal discussions please contact the percun named 
for each project. Telephone Newcastle (0632) 326002. 


RA15/8S Electronic Engineering. 

"Interface Design otHIgh S^aed Logic CIrculla.” 
Research Fellow. Expetienca and lnloiDst1nC.A.D. olmlcrowave 
circulis, Gonuuter aasislod measuremento. electricol and thermal 
proporties of materials. Contact Or. E. Kordklowlcz Ext 3624. 

RA16/8S Eloctronic/Power Engineering. 


Flexible Automated Asaembly baaed on the exiillna 
C.A.D. and RoboMei facllltlaa fn Iho Polyiachnlc." Two 
posts of nosoatch Assistant Contact Mr. C. smith Ext: 3627 or 
Mr. Crompton Ext: 3667. 


RAI7.'9S Materials Engineering. 

Eiih« ,'Bnvlmmentel Bfferta on Iho Mechanical SUblllty 
of Silicon Nitride Ceramicc” or "Opiimliallen and 
Evaluation of Pratoetlve Coatings bv torme for uao in 
Induatrial Gialbrblnot.” Contact Dr. Dalta Exi;3638. Projod 
chosen will depend upon interest and suitability ol candidate 
Research Fellow. 

RA18/85 Materials Engineering. 

"Design of eulphIdaUon-RaalsIant Alloya.” Research 
AssIstatM. Contact Dr. Dalta Ext: 3636. 


"Davolopmenlof Tbntalum andlllotalum aa Load Bearing 
Implant Malariats." Contact Dr Dana Ext; 3636 Resaaich 


RA20/B5 Power Engineering. 

"Oeometrle Modelling using Engineering Poiluroa.”TWo 

K ale of Research Aesletanl and one Senior Research Fellow. 

echanical/production etulneering with intoreat and oxpertonce 
^win^tef appllcauons desirabla. Contect Dr. A.J. McLeod 

RA21/S6 Physics. 

"Indium Phosphide baaed tolar Calli.” Research Felkm. 
Contact Prof. R.HfH Ext; 3660. 

RA22/B5 Physics. 

"Ihinsmiaslen of Power by Light whh Pholovoltale 
Convaralen to Baetriclly at the Point of Use,” Research 
Assistant. Contact Prof. R. Hill Ext; 3650. 

RA23/85 ViBUBi SluGee. 

*Art in a Publle Context - Public teulptuiw,” Research 
AselBlant. Qualified and experienced arneL Contact R.8. Buoa 
Ext;3l37. 


Salary Rangss:- 

Roaeareh Asistant - Reaoarohar W- KSMO-CMt? 

Raaaareh Fallow- Raaearahor 'B' - CTMt-EWHI 

8onlorRoaaarehPallow-'(LllertL)- E7S4t-4t110M 

. , eiii7B-ci3ia8 

Placing on tho aalary seala la dapandeni upon 
qualificatlena or oxporianeo, oa approprlalo. 

For further wrfllon Malta and a 
rotumobtoSJul 
answering bo 


Morris, Admlntatrotivo Aaalalani (RecrultnMnl), 
Noweastio upon Tyne Pelyloehnie, BINson Build 
Bllleon Plaee, NeweaiUouponiyne NB4 tST, to 
eomploted forma should bo ratumod quottng Iho 
rataronoo number. 


Newcastle 
upon Tyne 
Fx)lytechnic 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Humanities 
Department of Social Sciences 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Salary: £13095 - £14580 BAR £16467 (under rwlaw) 

AppUoatlons are Invited for the above post from suitably quaBRed 
persons lo provide academlo leadership and to lead course 
devetopmenl In pmhology within the department. ApplioantB 
may have Intareels m anyareaofpeydiology, although anlntarset 
In applied social peychology may be a particular advantage. 

An appneatlon fonn and further parUouiars may ba obtained 
from the Personnel Oflloer, Sunderland Polyteohnlc, 
Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 8R2 7EE, or 
telephone (0783) 78231 11. 

Cldelng dele; 2 July 1986. 

j « . ^..P. w ... .. r •'.. . !-• v,..,*... 


0 Sheffleld Crty Poly technic 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
AND ECONOMICS 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MARKETING 


LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

(TEMPORARY) 

Tm ip^nimen ,i loi i f,»»a iwm ot cn» »uat r/>rrtr.er.(iiig 1936 Tm 

Mfv5MA:>e, 66 iR.l1 3 PGir-grAdt;gie r|ga'ifiC iil 6tL-fVjfT f.i 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SECTOR 
ADMINISTRATION AND LAW 
LECTURER H IN LEGAL STUDIES 
(TEMPORARY! 

candid iie VAi'b4tvquirHuiwchhsaifiiiaiM6navii.erFOfeDur«Mai4MrHa^rwo 
'"If*! h teaching U« hoin Fnuh4hK«.hnarv 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED STATISTICS AND 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
LECTURER II IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 

A«Ac*niB bo aM4 w coniiXMia 14 u« i!iivB'F,piro yswK ul thg 0Krai.onai 
^ *•> laarhi^g „f OtariTiuinjl Rocaarch larnl alM nwa 
Uai'Mal Qtiamitativa Moitiodal wllUn coMitaa Jiiilie FacullYot Uuain«i.s Manaowwil. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSICS 

LECTURER II 

Sh^MiW.ta s«uJ hofwuia giBduaiei bi Phyilea o. Applied PhvalM with puii nrad'iaie « 
^iwiidiias aia mub 1« wlio have anlniaraai inclavnlopiptB 

Ihoappiitailooolphwicalpfliiclplwioinoaiiiianwuiachniujoawlihaftainphiiiioiiiha 

uao of i^am tnlctoptMonm tachnplooy. hbioopiiu « optical iraniduceta Tha abnitv 
and emhuilum 10 mamuin a loseaKti aciMiy li of conudMafate Imponanca 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 
LECTURER II IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Tha dapanmonl fa a leadirta edse dapanmani wbh an 11101611100 lanoe of taachlna and 
loaaaich woih. Tha tuBCasalulundldmwtilolna laamdas-alopKia inlonnaUon Svatam 
pouimon a wfda nnsa ot dagiwa of diplotnai. Appheanta ihouid be weHquaM-ied and 
have an Inieiut In dnaroplns resaarch. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 

(2 FIXED POSTS) 


AppScann Oiould poMoaa a Not degree, or ha equivalant. looaSwr wlih expariaiKa In 
priBiln baa«d loanKh 01 davalopmeni In tha nawar tathnobcjlaa wch ai RoboSca 
Mach ani i o d Aasamblv 01 CMC Machine Tooli. Tha ability to uach Mimilaciuiha 

TacnnengyatundoiBmflttetalavaflieaaantlilandeqieilaiiGabianvofthehrileM^amai" 

wouUbaanadvamaga: — 

Convanilonal and Non-eonYanilonal UadiMns 
Manufacturing and MetstlalB Proceaaina 
QAand Mauologv 

Tha appoUiimanitaialarapetkidDlthieaYuiBtMitViiilaBgiowthateBlntlMPolvieehnlc 

ealBTY kbIbb: Lactuiar II C 7 G 4 S £42096 

Sanloi LaeuirarC 11176 -CI 3128 {barl - £14061 

MRTHEn DSTAILB ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE 
F^pNHBj- pmCBH. SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC. HALPORD8 HOUSE, 
£{nA^|K^R^HEFPIELD 81 EBB OR BV TELEPHONINQ (0M2)2II»11 EXT 
23B7. COMPLETED FORMS SHOULD BE RETURNED BV aSTH JUNE. 

StetMECliv PpIytMhnlo ban Equal Opportundlaa Emptoyor. Appileana bitarefted In a 
JobSharaappoInlinBniwilliaoalwequarconildWBilon. (KBUIj 


. NOATH- 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 


t 29SPBI. * rrcianuUncM_4urlnp 
l8B5/aa_allow tha Daparl- 
itieiu of QaoBrapliy ann Raere- 
atlajn Btudlea 10 invlia 
appficaUona from aultabiy 
jniallfled paraons tar tha foi< 
low lnp pesta; 

TEMPORARY (1985/86) 
FULL TIME 
LECTURESHIP IN 
RECREATION 
STUDIES with epeotal 
reference to either 
EXERCISE 
PHYSIOLOGY or 
RECREATION 
PLANNING AND 


Polyteohnlc of 
Cena*al London 

FncultyorSoetal Bclancaa aiid 
Dualnena Sludlaa 

LECTURERH 

INPSYCHOLOGY 


Appllennta ahould have apa- 
elnllat leaching exporianee In 
ppenltlve payi^oloay and In 
the ronduet of exparlmenial 
precum eeaelons For undar* 
smiiiotaa. Exparlence of com 
puter , oppllcetlona within 

R aiwhologa- ineludinq the on 
ne control or axparfmanta> 
laon le cMentiel. In edditlon, 

K anoral aKpertlae In lntarmn< 
on technolonv end Ita broad- 


Moiurnr ii e f ,paB-sau.aHN 
(pay Bward panifuisl. 

TEMPORARY (1986/86) 
PART TIME 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY term 
time only, maximum of 
, 34 weeks, 

ClSa.IO par weak (pay award 
pnnillna). 

paniciilnrs 
CBiioTi forma mny 


CBlIon forma i 
mad IXom tijs P< 
Iton, N^orth. aMffi 
lachnaa. 


lion, North ecaftardanira 
lachnla, Collaga Rond. 

I data for racnjpi of nppIlH 




Trent Polytechnic 

Dopnrtmnnt or Bociiil Studina 

LECTURER 
GRADE n/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 
(COMMUNITY WORE) 

(C7,S4B • C14,Oei por annum - 
payawnrd pondtngl 
Applicants Btiould ha aradu- 
ataa who hold tha C.Q.B.W. 
and liHva eKporlanca of Com- 
munity Work. T«Bchlna sx« 

E srlencs and on nradanitc 
ackpround In Soclolopy 
would ba BddUlonaUy advan* 
tagaouB. 

Pravloua opoltcanta naod 


Pravloua oppltcanta naod 
not ro-apply. 

nirlher datnlla and form of 
anpqqatlaii png avnllahla frani 
iRBiir. worr.-iiiQrfCcerjLr -'Tnnt 
burton Smel, 
NoRlnaham NOl 4BU. CIqb- 
Ing daioi 88th Junn 1985. 


•waa aw wmmmaawaapai ABB BWrMtbAWIIi 

K anaral aKpertlae In Intarmn- 
on technolOBP and Ita broad- 
er nnplicailDna will be an 
pdvantaae, 

«cate: ca.aee - 

513,137 Incluah-a of London 
Allotvanee, 

. AnpHcailon forma and 
rurtnor partlaulan from tha 
Panioniiel Ofrica, 309 neaant 
Strane. London WIR SAL. 
Tel: aeo 2080. Ext. 218. 
Pleaeo nuole ratarenca no, 
Cloalno bate; 1 July 1983. 

PCL la ^11 Equal Opporkunl- 
tiaaEinployar. (50797) H3 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

kCtddlaMx Bualnoas School 

L1I/SL/PL 
IN MARKETING 

£8,286 - ei 7, 145 p.o. Ino. 

Tn tno«)i on undararnduata, 
poatoroduaio and proraaalonal 
couraoa and to develop re- 
aearcli niid coneuUancy. 

, A poatflraduate quiiliricD- 
lion In mnrkntinp end Induat- 
rlal or comniardnl axnerlance 
In the markeilno field Is aa- 
poctad. The abniky to loach 
niorkal reaenrch, Intarnatlon- 
at nwrkatliia or Induatrial 
markailnn la An advantaga. 

..Salary scolea: LMi £8,926 - 
£12.777 p.B. Inc: SL: £11.833 
-._AI4,739 p.B. Inc; PL: 
£13,773 - £17,M9_p.a. Inc. 
Por opMOlntmonc at PL level a 
record of rcmaarch and pub- 
lication la roquirad. 

... Wrjte anoloBlnB s.a.o. rmln 
9ln. A 4ln.) ancT quoting rof - 
A603D for further detalia and 

ramechiilcj f.t4 CliaCo Slila, 
^nripn N14 _3PN, cioalna 
date 24 June. (50746) H3 






















Polytechnics continued 


lANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

raculty of Teefinology 

SCHOOL OF CONSrnUCTION AND SUflVEYING 

lecturer II/SENIOR 
lecturer in building/ 

BUILDING SURVEYING 

(Ref.AA/239) 

LECTURER ll/SENIDR 
LECTURER IN BUILDING 

posts) 

SSSSSS~-““ 


ihetimeshighehedul-ationsupplement 



-r r s I UB 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
(2 posts) 

(BoV AA/ 2 A 1 1 

( Of.AA/241) jJJcIwicsnfjentiiiousM^^^ 

Initial onquirlaa to Dr. J. Tinker 

( ef. AA/242) _.~hliy rur.. link.d lo ta™,,, Baton 

XSlng """"'" 

Initial enquiries io Dr. K. Whiteloy. ext. 2026 
jCamputlne) or Dr. 0. Keakln. ext. 21 B7 
iConatructionJ 

SCHOOL OF FASHION AND TE)CriLE DESIGN 

ASSOCIATE LECTURESHIPS 

(2 posts) 

0.6 of PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

{hS. Lv/ 2A3) oonstrucUon andgerment teohnotogv 

m ? ? * « Knitwear 

(Ref. AA/244) 

loconttnenceSeptemberlMBforaconireotperiodof^^ 

3 ancashTre~ 

POLYTE^irNTr 

^^tTresto^T^ 


COMPUTER CENTRE 

COLLEGES COA/IPUTER 
LIAISON OFFICER - 
NJC Grade S01/S02 
£9477 to £11 025 

(Ref. NT/86/86/24) 

Faculty of Art and Design 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

LECTURER II IN GRAPHIC 

DESIGN 

(2 posts) 

(Ref. AA/246) 

DwIiS slSSE?;!;™?" ^ (How) Q„phic 

Required for the Academic Veer 1 985/86 

(^rf AA/24fil and popular 

tnoT. MA/246) culturac. 10-12 hours perwaak 

f hLV AA/OAVi "Inca 1 946 

(Ref. AA/247) o. 10-12 houra perwaak 

S-lary Soalaa: UcturerCI^^^ to £16467 (Bar) 

(ondarreviaw) SanljUcturer£11176to£l3l2aiBar)to 

Lecturer II £7648 to £12098 

Maeatch Asiiitaiit £6405 to £7 1 78 
™f‘-*'m»Leclurer£l2.70perhour 

CIoBino Dale: 28th June 1985 


Head of 

Ltepartmenf 
Accounttno 
and Finance 


Grade IV £17,397- 

£19.170 p.a. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic Ig 


F SSSS& 

head up the Department ®^P®hence to 

Mdershlp qualities 
education would be Si7d° Mtege™' 


Bdstol 

Ref.No.Li6®SatS^^^^ 


for . MII.S OF advStising 

. ^ INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 

3000 EXTN .- 228 . 


ilin till II1.W 




nij-.'ji , 


•»i iir.iii iiiiii,.,, 
LiMiri ■i-.ni.i 


Holidays and 

Accornmndafioau 


SSSEO.. Ap 



AnSl ^ advanced loqic design 

appointment at Senior Lecturer will be 
Maximum salary on appointment as Lecturer II will be £12,090 

LE^UnEH^ENionV -£14,061 pa. 

bar) ■ £13712® b?0^£HM^^ 

TeeMld8°Pd^ particulars from: Personnel Section, 

»sas;’S“»" 

(7032S) 


HONG KONG POLYTEGhmic 



Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE „ 

A Scottish Central Institution 



1*®]°' 'unded ly the Scolllsh Education Department 

with 3,000 full-time students on vocationally orientated degree and honours degree courses. 


BlEf ff TOWffiSiiiM BiM 


created under the provisions of this new initiative. 
DERtBTMEHT OF COMPUTIN G SCIENCE 


S«lofteehWA'(fteiCSi) — 

SmlorLMturw'A‘(RsfCS2} 

*" o' "> Business Compuling artd 

lKturir'A'(Re(CS3) 

The luccessfu! eandldite will be eipected to conlnbule to courses in Gala Base and'or PsKai with Data Structures. 
^KltTMEHT OF ELE CTRICAL AND ELECTftONIC ENGINEERING 


Senior Lecturer ‘A* (ConununkilkM Syitemi Englnieilng} (Ret Et| 

^ I''® HO'WU'S Degree and 

“JS >"* Herttopmeni ol this subject In the eilsling and^nned 

hSefirS ofRilKinSesf* consultancy aclivilin in ih. Oepannient In 

H.W »EP"»P'blo irdusltlallacademlc experience. The preletred ireas dl 

Jtwest tor this ^fntmenl ate CommunlcatlM Kgineering, 8gnal Processing and Appllcillons ol Loci! Nelwodis 
but appilcints wfth interests In related areas will be constdewd. « » «• tw.« 

Senior Leclunr/Leeturir 'A' (4 Posts) (Rat ES| 

S? ***’ 5* bach on the Degree, Honours Degree and Post-graduate Diploma 

^f^and win to encouraged to become Involved In Ihe Otoirlineni's cunenl research aclivllles, consullincles 
ana snort courses for inOusliy. 

Applicsnls should neve an honours degree with appiopriile extorlencs In Indusirv or n oovemrMniracMiBintp 
esiebllsliirent. Ttin preferred woes of fnteresl lor these ipiK^ntmenK of ^ 

Ki*£iiS?rrJ[" Powf Beclronlcs). Eleciranic Product Manufacture. 

Sigrul Processing. Communloaflon Engineoring, Control Engineering, Mtcrotfoclronlca. Power Systems. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMA TICS AND STATISTICS 


Soflkir Locturer ‘A’ (Stallsllei) (Ret MS6) “ — 

The succeeslul candldalo will be responsible lot |olnl leadership ot the Statistics Group In the Department. 

Senior Locturfr/Uehirer 'A* (Applied MiHismifles) (Ret AMS) 

IlertSl'ClW Me **** ‘bpartmeni In a 

Loc1iir»f'A’(SUtlsllM!tRs(HS7I 

*** " with eppioptinle 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND PRODU CTION ENGINEERING 


tonlorUoturMri4c(iirtrA'(Conput«AldidEnglneeiln^ .. 

The successlul candidate ehoutd have experience andtor a h^her degree In tbi application ol computere to imft> aimi 
processes, machine tool eonirat, FMS, Robots, or Mansgontenl ^ems. 

Senior LoelursdLeeturer 'A' (Computir Aldid Engineering) (Ref MPE9) 

The euBcesshjI candldete should have a higher degree and experience in the application ol computers to de^n or 
experlmenui mochenlca, Includlrtg instruinaniailon. 

Senior LoduredLoelurer'A'fThermoItuld Neehintci) (Ref MPE1Q) 

The successlul oendidale should have a higher degree and research experience In Heat Transfer, Process Desjon. 
Redial Flow Mechlrtoa or Energy Ulllleetlon and ConaervaKon. 

Stnior lictunrlLeeturar 'A' (UitertiisMuiolGgyHftef MPE11) 

The successful candidats should have e Ngher degree and materials research axperlencs associated trilh dHlgn, 
jesting or malerlal properties. A tockgmunil in noiHnstallle materlils would to an advante^ 

Appileanti (or these peels should be prepired to taach at honouti and posi-gtaduale leval In their ipedallsl eubjecls 
and supervise posl-gisdustasiudenfs. - 


SALARY SCALES 
Sentor Lecturer ‘A‘ - ei2777/E16IM ^ 

Lecturer 'A' - £8tSSK137tS N**P««lb8l 


AppScailon forms and further partfculare may to obtained (ram 

THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, Paisley Collage ol Technology, High Street, Paliley PA1 2BE 
(RINo.M14B71M1Ext.23ll). . 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL. INSTRUMENTATION 
AND CONTROL ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer - Instrumentation 

SelBiy: £1 3,095 - £14,680 (work bnr) - £1 6,467 par annum. 

The salary on appoirttmant will be no greater than £14,580 per 
annum. 

Tlie auccsasful applicant will teach on a range of courses, 
including ths BEng (Honours end Ordinsry) Instiumentsilon and 
Control Enginesring. 

Candidates will afao be expected to engage in research in 
instrumentsilon. 

Applications are Invited from graduates with relevant Industrial 
and academic experience. Preference will be given to holders of 
a higher degree obtained by research. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer, 

Applloitlon forms and further parttoufare from: Tho Personrwl 
8actk>n, Teeiaide Polyteohnio, Borough Road, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland T81 3BA, Talephona: 0642 218121, Extension 
4114. 

Closing date for applications: 28 June 1966. 




IjvF LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Business Studios 
LECTURER M/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS POLICY/ 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR 

UI/SL£7,548-ei 4.061 

(Readvenisomcntl 

Apphcoiiona aro invited from suitably qualiliecl candidates, 
who will be able to coniiihuto io the Depanmenis ovisting 
under graduate and BTEC leaching. Idoally candidates will 
have exporienco of icachinQ and will bo ablo to help 
develop the curriculum and research In business policy. 

Piavioiis applicants will automatlcaliv be re considered. 

Cloaing date; Friday. 28fh June, 1985. 

Library Service 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(SYSTEMS LIBRARIAN) 

S.0.1. £9,477-£10,107 

Applfcoilona aro Invited from Churtered LibrarJons. having 
oxpancncu of compuiorlsod library oporaiions to leko 
vhargo of a luchnlcal sorvicoa unit conslatiiig of 16 staff, 
pie unit providns acc^uisitlon catnloouing (currently via 
SWALCAP), processing and other son/lcos to nino sits 
Llbrarlos. 

Cloaing date: Monday. IstJuly, 1985. 

Department of Sport & Recreation Studies 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS (2 POSTS) 

£6,176 

Applications aro Invited for two research assistantship 
posts in a project concerned with exercise regimes and 
back pafn syndrome. The research is collaborative 
between Dr. T. Reilly at the Polyiachnle and Dr. j. D. G. 

Troup at the Royal Liverpool Hospital for a period of 3 
years. Candidates should have a good background in 
either Sports Scianco, Ergonomics or Biomechanics. 

Successful applicants will have opportunity to register for 
a higher degree. 

Closing date; Friday, 28th June, 1985. 

For further particuisrs and an applicsiion form contact the 
Personnel Offleer. Liverpool Polytachnlc. Rodney House, 

70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, L3 6UX (Tel. 051 ^7 3581 
ext. 2618/2629). 

Liverpool Polytechnic ie an Equal Opportunity Employer ' 

and wetcomaa appHcalfonlTrreapectiM of race, sax, 
marital status or disability. 

1703241 


Dean of Faculty 
(Assistant Director) 

Faculty of Humanities, 

Xvaw; & Social Science 

The Fanilty insists of six dipertriienls: fingflah and HIsiory: 
General Siudies; History of Art and Design: Languages;' Lnw':' 
Social Science. It involves npproximaicly I7fl fu|] time staff 
siml provides degree nnd rdaicd profcssionnl courses in these 
areas. Tliere is considerable invoivcmeni in service work lo 
other faculties. 

The posiiion of Dean is ni Assistant Director level aiul 
accordingly the Dean will be oxpccied lo contribute lo such 
cross-Polyiochnic managentent functions ns arc required by 
I he Director. 

Cundidnics should have extensive teaching in higher 
educniion and research experience In a relevant field and be 
nbic 10 provide ihc Icndcrsliip approprinic to ihis senior 
pnsiiioti. 

Salary Vice Principal Gniup 12 (Min) £24..14R per aiiniim. 

For forllicr particulars nnd nn applfcalion form, returnable 
by 3 July 1985, send a scir addressed envelope marked 
“11/I32** loTlieSccrelary, Mnnehester Polytechnic, AilSninla, 
Manchester MIS 6BH. 

Mnncliestcr Polyicclinlc is an equni opportunities cmpto)'cr. 
Mnncliesler PolyLcclinic itohm) 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

l)4p^Mm«n| fil k 

ei 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
APPLIED OPTICS 


' v'. ' 

' • ilir, < -.1 « 

•jw' I. u. 

*.• *• r«r* i : 

1. \ a 

1*1 - ' ' 

* *, .»*t * • . *, -•<! !,.:*• ; 4 I ( a 

f. f , y'» 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IH 
SOLAR ENERGY STUDIES 

7.-. . •• i* . r.i 1 1 ! , 1 V 11 



v.ini .-. • i,,c • 

«*< l. k i 0 Itlh-I.'-.* IW'l.iU., 

y-.i. 1 M *(• <1 f-.D II 

I'rKi -li ,> ,ic>l V .;r n.rwi.r.j 

; ♦ «'J I'l'M- nt I • ... i< 
{ij.-e.l-iJ n • (ikiTi',,- 1 .- 

ir.i'ii:* I’t c.'.i It 111-.;., fiLAi iti 

ail- 1 i^ii • *1 i-.Tj -4 J-, f,r{7 Ml 
i. - 1 r ri,<Ai i ,i| «r. h 

I'f j'1 I >1.;. I C • r i l-i • Jrvt ir J 
n ;.i u, i. ■ 

t/ Sir- n bi Mr, ri -.r. , [•( „ii, ,, .., 

I'-.. fn-*t 

fill *, bin.-. 'll, ,v* in II jb--' lit 
|,' >.S M)l7 til <I7| 

Ueparinienl ol Civil Enulnearlna, 
nulldlng and Cerlooriphy 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IH STRUCTURES 

4ii ij, jpt-,1 ,i 

-ii .U'Ui pt n i;. uir^ i-.i 

n'c iri ,-ov Lj-.»- 6|i|. 'u J c. o 

Vfil -ti ' ,ni 

l*'t t.tiitil.' 40} ;,r.t • , tt ig 

i.’lV'bi ■>( I r ;rga 

HO'i'.lblt '.h'7u d kuV.ilk C'l ripdCI I) 

4 ibjfti.ii n n-' v 

■.•iLl'.'4' -.{in'-j Ir, iji-j-.m...-, fe!>(n 
toiil M ,IJI Jl IM Irsi i-iVi'.-.f « mint 

an Ih- R«if„ch,r 4 iCt 181 • 
IM'Si rtt unit i,c'. -M « ' C( di^i'M 

XU-' b# tQ I rtt T-.-ni ti 8 nn.is £(i feCII 

(3> l.ririi MJ 4;«i''4l<,-. loiiri 

<ar.C3-,l Dt M H h Gn*i(, CVpinntri oi C-.i 
l-.Q.>i«-.-g 6b'3'')i'4tin«;ri,‘*, 

Oxtara Pofriecnnle. a|)My Lani, 
Meadnioten. Odord OxT OBP. rW; 
ORtortftOaUJ 647 rr. 

An Equel OpponumilaB Employer 
170403) 


Bristol Polytechnic 

r.unipuiprBiudle^ft 

MalliemaUcB DepartmaiK 

RESEARCHER A 
. -INJMATHEMATICS — 
(TIDAL POWER 
FROM THE 
SEVERN BARRAGE) 

AiuillcailaiiB urn tnvlleii 
from raittUUoioB wIlli an Hnn- 
oura daure« In mathnmntlcs or 
a relatod Hulijoct Tor this post. 
Tha Buccessrul csncllclato will 
work on an exiatina protect 
concerned with the oporatton 
or Uio proposed Severn ner- 
raqs, Its Inieractlon with die 
hrdrodynamlca of the Severn 
Betuari- and tha mavimliatlon 
of the enarpy produced by It. 

AppUeante should have 
some experience of comput- 
ing, and IntaraaM in at least 
one or control thhory, numer- 
icsl raathods or fluid dynamics' 
would be an ndvoiuaga. This 
poat is available for a max- 
imum or throe years, during 
which theauceeasrul candldaeo 
will be expected to regtater for 
a hlolier degree. 

Duilae to commence on 1 
October I 9 SS. 

Scalo: C 9.667 • 

£ 6,409 per annum. 

For further details and an 
application form, lo be re- 
turned by 98 June IS 8 S, 
Please conrect the Pereonna 













Polytechnics c ontinued 

TheMytechnic 

Appointment of 

director 

A Direcloi ia required in January 1986 
The Poivtechnie of (Uorfh 


‘".^‘■”^h.gheredi;cat,ons,;pp,...^. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


- u required in January 1986 

mtwnaiiwial reaponsiblUlles. II alsohas a 
particular commitmeni (o the social and 
aconomic neadsol lha inne?“ 

Mcofdance with ihe 

SSr^!Ssssss 

SaassasKs 

Closing dale for appiicailons; 22 July t ges. 
PNLlsan equBf ppportun/tfes ematoww. 


V 

Bristol Polytechnlo 

i5?SSa**chbra 

WJORMATION 

SYSTEMS) 

v?mi *''y**"d 

■nation twiB teTnJ?^^5* auto> 
InformailSn 

•hou’id 

f®r,two years, 

0«?i,‘*c'Sl3L«hle\, 

to hs^ S». 

£'*‘* "n 

■Upri9cl by ^ bo pa« 

SsS"„'*”'*" iTfSSS! 

Ha 


Colleges and 
departments 
of Art 


I County Counoir 

i abE^^^*-tyof 
( art AMD OESIOlU 
Re-advertigenent 
Applicejrons are invired from 
appropriately end well qualifled 
parsene tortile psSoP 
^SENIOR LECTURER 
COURSE SUPERVISOR 

parllculari evellaAig f,o„ 

g^X.’JTKSre 

Closing dale: 28 June, 1885 I 

171)311) I 


Colleges and Departments of Art 

continued 


1 ;-" 

■‘b 


„ City of 

Sol»olorArt«„dDosis„ 

rno.DdvarUsomenM 

litvuad fbr 

fSHJCiPAL 

lecturer 

Bmih'S/''® ®r An «„a 

eonti<iiiii*V''t>Bliriact persona 


iovXgl^snr""-*^ 

cuwonf'^ilSrillSSi*' hovs 

fossional s^kiiii*in*1i pro* 

Z^>"a a'Jfe-d'“V'“®*>sr 

thin subject orSa. of 

wlH 

a.Step;5"J-„*.a.a,=^_. 

“4'® from 

orrjee, Coilsnn nv *l®'?oniioj 


Eduoabon Authority 

'>'J5t‘-“"-“"aaa 

SlS,Vfe‘f>&a~. 

T £5P^cipal 

ogcoJntr'’ri^ y«>(lite to 
nSi i®r ASa 1> lhiS?*’iS***OBr 

« ^.“sS'SfS s ™Sj 3 

Dlmsnsionn|'g2f,3‘„ P' 

^ "aJuaK®®*®*) to 

r«uriSj{i*li%'l, forms (to bo 
Thl. . 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


( efAdenSS 3 pe‘,SnrS?e,a„«oC^^ 

iiss-.uM,Sis»er^^ 

VWthin the Faculty of Technology 

SYSTEMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
I engineering 

Head cl Oepartment Grade V 

ENGINEERING AND NAVAL I 
ARCHITECTURE 

Head of Department Grade V 
Within the Faculty of Business & Mathematics 

FINANCIAL AND LEGAL STUDIES 

Head of Department Grade V 

PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Head of Department Grade V 

MANAGEMENT AND COMPUTING 

Head of Department Grade VI 

1 Within the College of MailUme Studies 

MARITIME OPERATIONS AND SAFETY 

Head of Depaitment Grade V 

PERSONNELWnn^^^ to; THE 

HIGHER EDUOATON. OF 

AMPTON SOS 4WW. Teb^fSMu'’25‘^9®°“™- 
Closing Date: 24th June 1985. 

— ' (7OI0B) 

NeneCoBegeNorlhartnion 

FacullyolArtandDesig^T 

^P«caUor 8 arei™,ii«i,or,hJpo„„, 

with speclflo ms^lbilHy for^ 

Wploma courseli Design CralS Of^'nary National 

r^Sa-:SwKsss 

towards Ihe Iradltkmal craff i» rt course has a bS?^ ” 

^neraSJwlffllfe'F^^ 

The jMst will be avaiishia - t* 


EdSa?S^ 

dSrSET|‘-'®RARY services 

libraria,: 

EDUCATION Ll'/SL 

M.IV S«,l., £7M«.n2MSy£,1„B - c13,M,b.rt - £,4.,, 

Cloalng date; Monday 8th July. ( 

— - I 

GLAMORGAN COUNTY COiiwrji 

OP 

humaSBovement”^^ and 

b™ lof It™ 

zEPallH^^^ grade 2: PHYSIcai 


Cjffwosd Road, Hlfllisr EdueatJon. Cv«>^aS' 

- fw3^ 

HUMBERSIDE 


10 d™ 01 .w. * 
^ ®“'® ^^i75.Ela,i28 


January 1988. P«t to take effaot fmm 1 

SaJfliy:E13,096-£16,4e7p.a. 

totorPrimSm"toXaS^^^^ 

^ . 170818) 

RoseBruford CoUege ~ ^ — 

ef Speech and Drama 

PMASl 

GRADEID TLMin^Yrm*^ 

w*«»t.dfop^piemh.r Idas' MENTION THE 

a®laryC8,a83>£IB,774 

T TT pi O’ 

saSS“&!g® ., ,, when replying 

to adyertisemente 

tI-'?;;.."*-,’;*: ; i.in-;-,.: 


AOminlftPste 

• • i'.-‘ . .*■ *f I.'i ..■.•h'MS 


I School of Applied 

I OotaiS?^** 

I mental HANDICAP 
I Senior Lecturer 

fesssi 

I '“"•■^rtbltbulnolajMnUEl, I 

I SOCIAL WORK I 
I Lecturer 11 / I 
I Senior Lecturer I 

S^SsS 

SSS-SS 

ImtnllBioctalwfk I 

I School Of Science I 
I biology I 
I Lecturer 11 / I 
I Senior Lecturer I 

I -, *'3'e7,S4S>Cl3,OBs I 

I '»«•-« I 

■"d| 

I taraonnal Offica. h^mL I 
I CoUssa Bf UM HunbariWi I 

asMi luBs laa g I 
CamMdgeshlre * 
ofArtaand“TeSinology 

<««*u*l opportunity 

INsl"c»g^ 

■^^NJtlfl RKnakn^ End tiGVG 

Purthor or B^Sfi'sr’rduSi'? 

*7.848 . 



College of St.Mark] 
& St.John 


Temporary Ul pos 

(Fof AuttHTYi 1W6) 
(£7548 • £12099 
ApplIoaiJani ore Invnad fran hli 

aUtflflod naraniH hv rtia Mv 


mt ima wiiniiwaniVMni 

Eduatlon, 

SOCIOLOGY (I full Umt 

To IM able to contrflxila to a Htft nng 
Soei^gv CAnM (and pouMy FI^ 

TV snJcHBS) and to fiSrSima d 
teUovrfng areas: 

Soolel ainrotura; Seetolmor 


IrKfMduiff Meditc CungraVCenmi 
Studlaa: F^peal Soetotogy. 

HEUGIONANDPHILOSOP 

(i ruN Uma arid 1 B] laaat UIUM 
To aoma of tfto loUowbu MMj[ 

BA HumanMIaa (hWs CN4^ and B 
(Horn Exort) proorammea! 
of Ideas, EMcs, 

getocatton, Ratajans PcAca 
Theolopy, Church mSo^, R*l«lori 
Educafon. 

Api^Uon lenna md further f 
Uoulars may bs obtdiwd frenj 
DawwFrtnoM 
5®^ el sT Uartr 

fW.SSSiX^i& 

MM! 


Hampshire County Couft 
. SOUTHAMPTON INSTITl 
OF HIGHER EDUCATIOI 
department of RNANCl 

AND LEGAL STUDIES 

Temporary Lecturei 

. in Uw 

ADpllcetions ars Invitsd for 
above post which Is avaWs 
for one year from fti Sepis 
her 1865. Applicants snoi 
have e lew degree or profi 
sionaj qualificeliofi; relsvt 


nil) and pert-time sludsm 
professional and 6 TEC cch 
and will include companv 
property law. Ability to f 
business law Is desirable. 
Sslaiy Scald: Lecturer II £ 
to £iijisg, 

Application lorms and fsi 
details from the Psrsorinel 
tear. SbuthAmplon Insllbit 
Higher EdooBllon, East I 
Terrace, Southampton, S09 41 


• wmauiPMiywM/ 

Teliphofls 0703 229U1 Exi 
‘ Cloiinii'ihta: -28th June, 4' 



1Jil-:ilAlF;Slfl<;ilKIM*:[)L>(:ATI()N.S(i|>PU;MhNT I4.6.H.4 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher Education 
continued 


Cambrldgcahire 

College 

of Arts and Technology 


nepartmHiitorScIcncn 


1. LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 


ber IJ85. Candidates should 
lisvn an hi.nours clesroe In an 
unni-bprlaiR discipline S? 
othor qualiricatiun with nroc- 
tl«al BspMrlanca. An nbllliy In 
hystanis Aiialysls/Data Pro. 
rnsslna would be un miviiii. 

tOQfi, 


2. LECTURER I 
IN GEOLOGY 


. •**'«/l*lr«‘** rrom 1 st Nnpi.-m- 
bnr foes to tsuch nlthtir 


snillimintsry nnti oruuiiit; 
iK'cirliDmlsiry or OPOtnciinlrHl 
niiiiliisnrinu to final bnnuurs 
di'tirsn levnl. A sirnnu Inlrrnst 
in rnsMiiri h and flatltl work Ih 
iii<rnHe,,i|.y. oiiipr tfiachina will 
Inc liiUe supnrvJsKiii uf atiiUsnt 
projnets. l>nvti|ai|iinf!iit of 
links with liiiliistry N auironr' 

OflDCl. 


£iii..SI4 (Mwiml iH-ntliniii, 
dliuliritmluiis and mximh |l■|||'t■, 


IfctiMlIs uiiil form, lo bn 
rnturiiflij by 9Rth Jiiiin, rrom 
Adinlnlsiruilvo Assistant. Uu- 
partmont of 6vl«inL-i-, 
Rajy^ Rood. Cnm- 
brIUoc CBl ir*T, Tnl: (Oaasi 
,388098. (SOTOGi H8 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


Lothian 

Regional Council 
Napior CoUege of 
Commerce and 
Technology 

Deportment of Bducetlon 


. Napier College woB 


rrepertmont ororrice 
Adniiiilsii'uiiiiii 


SENIOR 
LECTURER A 


Sulorv on scale £18,7T7< 
£14,184(ber><C16,104 


„ A vacancy now exiete Tor e 
Senior Lecturer A In the De- 
partment of Office Adminie- 
tratCon. 


The post will embrace re- 
enonalbtilty for Duelneee In- 
formation, Information Pro- 
cessing end developmental 
work on Information Centres. 


_ The Coureee, run by the 
Department, end covered by 


the area of reeponelbllltv In- 
clude the B.A. Commerce 
(Konoure and Degree), the 
8HND In Secretarial studlee 
and the Diploma and Graduate 
Baoretarloa. 


Poaseeelon of any or all of 
Che following would be an 
edventege:- conaultancy or re- 
seerch experience, knowledge 
of communications strategy, 
ability to develop software, 
teacher training, relevant 
Induetrlol/commerelal experi- 
ence. 


The aiiccsBerul candldeto 
win bs expected to have a 
relevant flret degree end poee- 
Ibly B hlnber dogroe or profae- 
sionel aueliricotlon. 


Application form end furth- 
er perticiilora available fromi- 
Adminletretlvo Officer (Por- 


Napier CoUege 

A Bcottiali Central Institution 
Doparlmentof Laiiguagea 


Courses 


SENIOR 
LECTURER *AV 
LECTURER <A* 
IN LANGUAGES 


Salary: £18.777 - £14,184 
(bar) - £16.104 (Senior Lec- 


,wai-/ - Bio.iue isenior Lec- 
turer 'A') £8,688 - £18,777 
l^arl - £13,716 (Lecturer 


The person appointed will 
ploy 0 leading role in the 


teechltio of French or German 
to business related post- 
graduate degree ond hlghor 
diploma eaursea. The Senior 
Lacturor would eselst in the 
administration of the Deport- 
ment and of courses. 


Applicants should hold a 
good Honours Degree in sn 
appropriate language(s) end 
hsvB rolevent teechlng. busi- 
nasB, Induetrlal or administra- 
tive experience. 


An appointment will be 
nisda at either Senior Lecturer 
or Lectursi- 'A' la«,al. 


,gC^o>lng Date; 81 June 


' Application form and furth- 
•■\ni>rtteularB svalleble from: 
Admlnlstrstlva Ofneer (Per- 
Mnel). Nselsp CoUeg6',’818 
Edinburgh 
To^> 1031) -447 
a7070. Ext. 870. fBn%sn< hS 


Univeraityof 

Surrey 


i'ui nliy urbclnii c 


D1PLOMA/M.SC. 

IN CHEMICAL 
AND BIOCHEMICAL 
SCIENCES 
AND EDUCATION 


A porl-ilmo ruurtr fur 
(eacliers of biology and che- 
mistry with at least llirn>; 


yesr» tenchtns eauerlcnrp! 
The rourse receives Lot el An- 


thorlly support and will be lii 
lltn DBS Uhl of L4jnu 0,urhe«, 


1988-86. 


Oblncllveh. To 
trurlierh' kiiowb'ilijH (n ihe|r 
own si,«.,'|ii||hI urrus Hntl lo 
itilow iliKin to leui-h a wlilor 
ruiiiie u( snhinrit by |•ll|rlnu 
liiiiilaiiK-iiiai l,|(,luiilrHl nml 
a.lieinlcul Ideas In u wider 
context. Opporiuiutins am 
offamd to use nrw if<chnolo- 


uv, Inriiidino (ompulurs. ReuI 
uler seminars In whirh 
leurhrrs dlsruss Loniiniin nx- 
Pfirlrncfis and new Idnuh In the 
presence of a staff tutor lire an 
nshiiiillel part uf the roiirsa. 


Duration! Diploma I yeor, 
M.nr. 8 I'nnseciillve years. 


AltnndMiKe: Once a wnok 
larinnmiiii end evening ol the 
sainn ilayi. 


.. Aj'dibniloiia: for ULlolirr 
IUH8 niii |,n niMilh i|ll )m 
bniiti'inlirr III88. 


I■‘u^lller Informal lun from 
Dr. Tnrosn M. Ponin, Clioinis- 


... . m. i-uitin, c.noinis- 

t" Tel: (iiillJ. 

ford sriani, E^t. 604 nr SIS. 
(90707) 1124 


translations work. 

■ HOP. If you have s ilngree or 
eniilvnleiii knowledgo of 
French or Gorman, you can 
study at home for a career In 
transleiins (liiternailonel 
organlsntlone, free lanes, 

etc.) guided by experlencod 
professionals. Practical 

grounding buslnees/ 

technical. Enrolment now for 
autumn. Prospectus from: 
French A German Trnnelo- 
llons Service, 3 Smith Street, 
London 8W3 4EE. 

(S0768) H84 


I2th P.D.I. SUMMER WORK- 
•HO^P, July 87 ■ August 3, 
19HS, Psilma Conference 
Centre, KllmeriiuRk, Ayr- 
ehlra. This Peraon-Conirod 
Rogerleii workshop Is de- 
elgnod to provide an Intan- 
■lye learning experience In 
which the participants esn 
dlKOver both their own and 
others powers ■nd rasoui-eee. 

<. f™"?., Jenny Dell 
(T.H.B.S.) 76 Southorovs 

Rond, Shuffiold 10. Phone 
IkliKirioldl 6G980S. 

(80609) H84 


Examiners 


Royal Society of Arts 
8 John Adam Street 
London WC2N6EZ 


EXTERNAL 

EXAMINERS 


REQUIRED FOR 
THE NEW DIPLOMA 


IN DRAMA AND 
THEATRE ARTS 


To begin September 1988. 


We are looking for people 
with practical experience of 
drome end theatre arts, who 
nre aware of the background 
to current educational provi- 
sion and who era supportive 
of new dovolopmants. They 
should have experience of 


directing and examining at tlio 
appropriate level. 


For further delella and an 
applicniton form ploaee con- 
tact AnoslB Finney on OI-OSO 
5118 or nt the above addi'ose. 
Completed forme to be re- 

ss" 6 ?a,'’*’ 


Scholarships 


University of London 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
HUGUENOT 
RESEARCH 


A CSOO soholsi-ahlp Is 
offered to a student working 
for o higher degree on n 
French, Duieli or Flonileh 
Protestant eubject. Coiidi- 
ttona of award obtainable 
from Inattluto of Hlatorlcal 
Reeearch. Sonhte House, Lon- 
don WC1E7HU. 190788) HSB 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 


T.H.E.S. 


when replying 
to advertisements 


CoIlegCH of Further Education 


Blackpool and I|h_ ^ 

Fylde College 

of Further and 
Higher Education 

Faculty of Business, Food 
and Management 

Re-advertisement 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES (Ref; BFUd/4/4) 

To lake a loading role in Uie dovolopmcnt and 

trrc^'Ilr ‘Tinnacjemeni programineu and 
BTEC Higher National Awards in Hotel 
Caioring & Institutional Managoment. 

Faculty of Science and Technology 
LECTURER ll/SL - ADVANCED 
MACHINING {Ref: STc/2/9) 

To teach Computor Aided ManuTacturo and 
roloted subjects on advancod EnginGorlnn 
coiirsos. Candidalos should possess 
oxporiancod in industrial applications incluillnn 
CNC Machine Tools. 

For further particulars and application form 
yply to; The Principal, Blackpool & Fylde 
College of Further and Higher Education, 
Aahfleld Road. Blapham. Blackpool FY2 OHB. 
Closing date: 26th June, 1985. 

Lanoaahlrs County Council la 
an equal opportunities employer 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL I 


Glouceaterahire 
College of Arts 
and Technology 


Department i,f .SulIhI anil 
SvlentiricSludloA 


School of Health end Sorloi 
Care 


Research 
and Studentships 


Post No. 997V043 


lectureru/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DISTRICT 
NURSING 


_ Appiicailons are invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons to take 
raeponslblllty for tho District 
Nursing Csrtirioste Courea. 
Ths aucGMsful Bppllcani le 
likely to ba Interastsd In the 
$»«<>PniBnt of District NureS 
Training si)d Resesreh. 


_ Lecturer ll/Ssnlor Lecturer' 
Balanr scolo - £7,548 to 
C14,()61 (National Award 
ponding). 


Cambridge 
FitzwiULam CoUege 

HIRST PLAYER 
STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
c^tudentehlp to read for the 
l^pqs OP a higher degree In 
Theolow at the Unlverslte of 
Cambrige: value CI.BOO, . 

fw 8 mskimum of two 


Application form and furth- 
er dalalh from: Admlnlatra- 
Uye Officer (Btafring), 
Oloiicastarshlro College of 
Arts oiM Technolosy, Oxstalle 
Lone, Glouceater OL8 9HW. 
8.A.B. Pleosa. (S07S9) H7 


Appltoants ehbuld ' Writ*:' 
ststlns which degree they ere 
mterested In, to the Tutor for 
Orndueto Students, Fltxwll- 
Mnin Collage, Cambrldgo CBS 
ODQ. 


Applications should reach 
the ttellege by 30 June IS85, 


Research and Studentships continued 


Univeraityof 

Sheffield 


Newcastle upoiilVae 
Polytecimic 


Dsportmont of Ceramics, 
OlBssea and Polymers 


School of Soclol Work and 
Community aiudles 


BERG RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


ESRCCASS 

STUDENTSHIP 


Appllcstlona are Invited for 
4 studentships nvalisbls from 
October^ 1005. Applicants 
should have a good honours 
dagreo In- Cbeniiatry, Mate- 
-*-ils Science or Ptr - 


C lala Science or Phydes ond o 
can Interest in the soianca 
end technology of msteriala, 
Reaeerch opportunltlss ore: 


The School of Soclnl Work 
and Community Studies, In 
collaboration with tha Work- 
era Bducstlon AnacKiotlon and 
the Donartmem of Adult 
BducBlIan of the University of 
Nswcaatfa, hsfl been swortled 


Compoalte Mstorlnls 


A QUOTA 
STUDENTSHIP 

to study struoture/property 
ralstlonnhlDB In a new oanore- 
tion of polymar modlflad ce- 
ments or Ilia affect or realn 


search 'Chonglng Perceptions 
of Women In the Proceas of 
Wonion's Bducatlon', The re- 
■earrii will adopt n foniliilat 
metliodology to focus on 
women nnrticipatlna in tho 
Womoii'N Education Proarnm 
me of tho North Bast, 


matrix behaviour on the per- 


formaneo of fibre conipositea. 


TWO CASE 
STUDENTSHIPS 


B8RC SludontahlpB are for 
an Initlol period of two years, 
starting on 1 October 1985. 

Fiirtlier dciatls arc avail 
able from Jean Carabine, 
Faculty Admlnlatrator, Pncul- 
ty df Community and Social 
Studlaa, Newcsatlo 


oBMMaaBj i’qawvaimQ 

PolviecnnKc. Norihumberland 

Bulldinn. No,*t)iunih«,rlnnH 


to aliidy Ihe structure and high 
temperatura cnomialry of now 
oxldo-nraphlta compoatia 
moterlala. 


Northumborlond 

, ..Qwoastle upon Tvnn 

NBI 88T to whom appllca 


tlons aiioiild bji mode by 84 
Juno 18BS. 4S0TSTI 1118 


Hydraulic Cemonta 


A CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 


University College 
Cardiff 


to study tha ccmentitloua 
properties of oaeiricr elaga. 


Deportment of Paychology 


STUDENTSHIP 


Other moterlala aclenca re- 
search topics ore avallebla on 
request. 


>opllcat(ona ars invitod for 
ESne linked Ph.D. 8tu- 
dsntslitp on 'Dapandenca, 
support and Indapandance In 
the adoleacant-paraiit rela- 
tionship* which will bo avoll- 
ebla In Ootobor 1BB5 to work 
with Dr, Tarry iloness, De- 


For further Informetlon, 


S leasa write toi Professor 
.E. Ballsy, Head of Depart- 
ment, Depnrtment of Cars- 
mlcs, Olassas ond Polymers, 
University of Shefflaid, 
BImfleld, Northumberlafia 


■■ II «« IM I 4^ IM M I W9I~| UIIU 

»076S) Hia 


partmant of Psyeltoiony, Uni- 
versity Collage, P.O, Dos 78, 

•sisstekfej 

'(0888) 44811. Bk 


nr 


DORSET 


TlfK DOK.SmNSTI I D I K r.S 
ONKOKTMKI.FADlNt; 
INSHTUK.SOFHKini:K 
KIJUCATION IN I HE aitM RY 


I KI c T i-ri I'T'f-' "* 117 I nr. 

HIGHER RESEARCH 
EDUCATION ASSISTANT 


Ar.pl It.iiiiin) jiie mailed lor iJie posi r,f N«stf jrch A^u'.iani i.> ni ihc 
fi.Ilowing pii>jei.is- 


1 licpurtmenl orDuilntwMsnsBeinenl 
An imcstigJiiMnoliheSpjiljl jnLJStru,.iur:il('.hjrj;iruiti«.).ii ihi; Dor- 
set rtotii.mv 

2 lleperimcnl nf ^Inuiur and I BM 

1nfIni|»lk-uti.irisi,fS)ruciui4ljnJl6thnul..juu|(;h.,«icf.)rMjn[>.-iwri 

PhinnirkC .in,l r I t:._. r: . ' 


rldfinirhg jml f nicer iK'^ufonniuni in Fiinmnf injnci.il Ser.iti-. 

^ ilraarlineiil of Taurlun, MecresUon end Kleld .Sritnets 

1nr ChciiiKdl An.iU%isul tVi.imi,- i a., .i. 


- -^•a aeoa.8 cqMVU MBIV r ITIU 

1 ne (.hciiiical Afi.iUmvoI t ei.imii; Fdliiics fnmi Ik'ir^ei Aiihjenlugicjl 

The )uibC»lul .ippliLjni uill he e«pi.xtcd (■> icgiMur r.ii j c NAA 
higheidcgicc. 

Salar>-. l5.1RJ.t5.y|llp h Cliftingdjje ’JUiihl- lOKS 


Appllciainn fonn und funher di-talk (mm: 

Mrs E. notnmi:ll irtr.1 FIKS 2l), Hoorn 12. 
Dorwt Iiuillulc of Higher F^tucslinn, 
wallltdoMn, IHuIr, Duriel BIII2 5BB. 

Tel: (0202) S241lle»t. 309. 


TEESlOE 
POLYTECHNIC 
Oepartmont of 
Administrative and 
Social Studios 


LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


ApplicBlioii) aio iiiviied from gtnd- 
uoiei wilh B good honours degioa 
in Applied Social Siudios or Social 
Sciencs with a basic knowlndgg ol 
reigarch meihoits lo carry out it- 
s4Bich on the use ol sqchI infor- 
maiioA m sanisncmg jurenilG oil- 
andei». 

Tho conlinci will bo ofleiod for o 
pariod ol thren ynari only end the 
succossful cendidaie will be re- 


quired lo regiiier lor a higher da- 
gioool Ihe CNAA. 


the salary which includes psymani 
loi up to si4 hours leaching per 
week is from £4,310 (o £6.403 per 
annum. 

Further pertlculeis and eppUcaiion 
loima (loin: The PeriMoet Sseilen, 
Teetslde felylechiilc. Borough 
Road, Middleebtough, Cleyalend 
TS1 3BA. Tel: 0642 216121, Exlen- 
elon 4114. 

An Eguel Opportonliy Enploycr. 

ClBalnn fgi applU«ri«Mai-ffg 


Univerelty of 
Exeter 


Department of Chemical 
Englnaerlng 


SOLID/LIQUID 

SEPARA'nON 


SEPARATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 


eatlona for a Reaeorch 
tshlp ara.fnvaad from 
or 'from 'paraona 
expaetlng to graduate Co join 
the most active aolld/Ifnuld 
separotlon ruoarcli group In 
tha country, to work on a 
project dcillcatad to the da- 
volopment of novel toehnlquee 
for prodiiotlng. high purity 
Uqulde. Demand for such tach- 
nlquea cornea from tha 
biotechnological and elactra- 
nio Industrfaa^ and other pro- 


lilgh purity praceda iiquors sro 
eauentlsl. 


The Buecsssrul applicant 
will have oblslnod on rionours 


dagrae In on englnaerlng or 
aelence aubjacc; to linvo some 
knowladoe of chamloal or pro- 
cese engineering would be a 
deflnlto advontoga. 


The starting salary will be 
87,039 p.s. , end It la expeotad 
that the nppointmenc will be 
mndn for one yenr In tha flret 
instance. 


Informal enquiries about 
tho pOBllIon, project and 
other matters can ba obtained 
by writing or phoning Dr n.J. 
Waksman, Departmnnt of 
Chemical Enafnaarlno, North 
Park Rond, Exsier Bx4 4 qf. 
(0388 7T811, Ext. 569), In- 
tending applicants oro Invited 
to aiifamll a full C. V.. tegsthor 
with tlm names of two r«- 
rareas. (60718) H18 


Univeraityof 

Glasgow 


Centro for Houaliig Ressnrcli 


ESRCCASS AWARD 


The Centre, In conjunction 
with the Housing Corpora- 
tion, has bean grsnieil a two- 
year CASS Award for rosnorch 
on 'Houalng RahsbJlitntion In 
Rural S(»tlnnd*. Appllcnntn 
must liave, or oxpsot to be 
awnrdod, at least an upper 
secemd class degree. Candl- 
dsten nhouid have o bnek- 
nroiind in a eubject area eucli 
os economics, sociology, plan- 
ning or geography. 


Thr project will bu super- 
vlxod by Dunoon Moulennan, 
DIrnctor of the Centre, and 
Rnymond Young, Chief Offlo- 


or of iho Hbuetnp Cornoratloji 
in Scotland. The siiecesaful 


applicant will also hove reedy 
ncceae to otliar IntereHlad 
Centro etaff. The Centre le a 


Dcaignaled Rosonrch Contra 
of the E8RC. 


Applltatlons, incliidlnn e 
tuirlciilum vliao , and tho 


Wl W4tWI|bdWt tfoJ C3MI9bl*^68l 8 

AVojiue. Glnanow GI3 SItT. 

.(S671B) rill 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN TRIBOLOGY 

Appiicailons ars Inviiod Toi on 
SERC/CASE studunislilp in 
Tiiboloflv leading to a Ph.O. 
degree end commencing Ociobor 
I3S5. Thsrc'Kmrchis Into sliding 


-p laitw WlWtlSIl 

wear lelOMinl lo tho nuclear 
Indusirv 8nd Involves both 
metarlals and stress anslvsls. The 
wwk is In coUsboiBilon wli)« ths 
CEGB BorkolgyNudsai 
Laboratories and is shod boih at 
Bradford artd BerkeleY. 
Candidsies should have or oxpeci 
to hove fl good Honouis degree In 
Mechanical Engineering, 

Maiedals Science/ MstBllurav or 
Phyoics. ApplIcBiigns including a 
e.v. and nsmoa and audressos ol 
two reiersesi to Mechanical and 


,■ V ,-iwiHioiiBioi am 

Manulaclurlng SYatams 
Engineering, Gniveisitv of 
Bradford, West Yorkshire. BD7 


7im»r 7 T“ iW4wniiWi DU/ 

iDP. Inlorrrkal onquirBsto Dr 
T H C Childs (0024-733468 Ext. 
|B331. (7032)) 


rnniveraity of 
Sheffield 


Deparimunt of Coramlcs, 
Classen anct Polymera 


SURFACE 
NUCLEATION 
OF GLASSES 
POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


.... Applications are Invited for 
the above oost to carry out a 


the above oost to carry out a 
fundsmentst study of the fac- 
tors Inffusnclng crystal ' nu- 
clHtlon and growth from the 
surfaces or slllcata glasses, 
2^6 project, which le under 
the aupervislon of Dr. P.F, 


Jamaa. Is supported by'lncar- 
nstlonal partners In arase Rs- 


nstlonal partners In arose Rs- 
searen. The practical objactfve 
is to develop melhode of pro. 


duclnn high strength aurfoca 
ciystalllsad glasses for con- 
tainer mamifactura. Appli- 


cants should bs graduates and 


prefarably have s Ph.D in 
Matarlals, Chemlatry or Phy- 
sics or other relevant dlscl- 
pllna. Tho poet la lannbla for 
two years and the starting 
date will be as soon as con be 
arranged. 


The starting salary will bs 
In Ihe range £7,580 to £8,980 
on the 1A scale for RasosKh 
and Analosoue etaff (under 
review) dependlnu on ege, 
quallflcBtloiu and axpsrlonce. 


Applications including a 
tiiiriciiluni vllae and ths 
.inmes of two rafarens should 

» B sent to Profosaor _J.B, 
alley,_Deoor(nient of Cera- 
inlCB, nioaaas and Poiymera, 


tlin Univoralty. ElmHeld, 
NorLIiiiniberland Rond. Shef- 
flaid SIO 8TZ, Further in- 
torniiitloii may ba obtnlncd 
from ths above oddraea nnrt 


inforinnl annulrleu may be 
niodp CI^I; 0749 785SS, Ext. 


niotio rrai; 0748 rssss. Ext. 
6133). Quote ref: R98S/D1. 
(50710) 1112 


Univeraityof 

Essex 

Deportment ofBoclolony 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
AND 

RESEARCH OFFICER 


Appllcntloiia nre Invited for 
two posta to work on n ra- 
^erch projoct 'Bconontlc 
Clienge, Boclal Conflict nnri 


Clienga, Boclal Conflict nnri 
piiirallpn In Coiitemnorary 
Bouth Afrlvn*. 


Tlip Senior Research Offic- 
er will bo nppolnlsd inlllully 


S* v-ssa eew «a»eHMM48«94 ■MI«l44Uy 

for HlnlitoDKi months on Rcinon 
IA wjtliin the points £7,58(1. 


£10.330 per annum tuiider 
revjaw). The Reaenrch orricar 
will be appointed for n purlod 
of 50 weeke on Range IB 


£ 6,600 ■ 1^,580 par annum 
(under revlow). 


timllCBtlons lUireo coplee), 
incjudlng a curriculum virae 
and the namea and addriieaea 
of two rareroes, should reach 
the Registrar (R/887/TKEa>, 





a»d Studentships continued 

™ ^“"X" ™™'« <»= H»«n 

oStSET I eld ScJencee' T'ourlam, Recreation and I 

fNsrTftTTF studentship 

OF H/CHFR BOATING WCIDENTS; 

EDUCATlS' studentship 

iSofi”/? *® available in cotlaborallon with Pains 

«nH In recrealfonai boallna accidents 


An Interesi in reereationaJ^iing wouH be arraclvantage^^ ' 
Df B** J H* I.ISS'Th®'^® In Septen^r 198&. and is directed by 

For further details and an eppllcatlon form, pleaae contact: 

SSaS»*“!s» 

Cloalno data: 20 June ions 


I Cloalng date: 20 June 19BS. 
Reading li&iveroUy 

N6Ht; llimfurTllt>miiMc * 
liiriirmatiotia Sysianiv 

RESEARCH POSTS 
IN DIGITAL 
CARTOGRAPHY 
and REMOTE 
SENSING 

•i iiivited top 

” I. *'i i'V'** 

}wj|< li fN Jinjiaii j*cJo<*uicf I m 

I Mil VO«ily un“ «p I he 
jllpf*. ttiMhlp t,t iJr |jj,2 
The new iVurr 
rXVii^^rh^'* '’*!**' leiiins 

5^* ***Mlno Unit and 
rJeonraphy. 
Tiiey v%lll reenurtli inin iho 
tOC»»nt<lUue In 

XSSKr* "e"„f 

All eacelleiii coin- 
•M'lrojinieiu la bHna 

TS«“ !***''“ 

Jvlncmt ("^ormatlS; 

2 ii?h A f'"'*** 

f,®jnp*«oror«oS"|ri. ‘'itir/Vuee' 

neiice. Bepei ionce 

■ Rpr®*’^o?“*fo?® ISfonrleta 


UMIST 

ntPBpmioiii oi MamiBemont 
hcloncde 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

® PBTt Of the ESnr' 
bn?li?*’rn?ir*?i Accouniu- 

Cuiiclldaiea ehiiiilii hnvu nn 
anidornlc liackfiroiiiicl In ncM 

Hlfluao coniac't Prerea. 

rsaaa. E«i 

'"formal dlacsi«*to» 

i"nj€5S>“S"M.V 

2 id "ym&T 


z: tiioUnivoraityof 

Sheffield 

J Ih-piirliiiviii nr r:ivll and 

siriKtiiral ^:l<l|lll••p^lllq 

■ 'TWO RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

I u * ■ iV’ "■"'’t *”• “ projaci or 
•“ * iHomhs rhirarlun witli 
J-'aL'k*'"***"’ «« M.Eiiii: 

«iin I ?"“o* ccHiJuncUnn 

«Mli llpn UeecdPcIi hiailon, 
llornhain Wuod, Tlie work le 
numorlcol 
holiavJour ol 
fJST**"**.*’ Bi^'Meciod Mcei cul* 
nlJli? " rueiulpea 

w^lSSUlf"' ■ coinpiner 
Pruprarnmo , cunipuria^jn 

aquiiisi tei( data obtained by 
uaa iransia- 

fm2 FMune obtained 

into Inroniiotlon eulinble as 
backqrounci to ihe drarilno of 

Kffi?; “■ ■“" » 

I 2. To work on a three year 

Moi'nlni ‘’■mnalh“S; 

tha <favelQpmant 

wh^ch^h-^rl?** on 

portions of 

I fSSS 

collaboration with Rarpip* 

c~u"rarr''ty,;y'i"^' 2 iisi 

namaa of tiiVla _!!SL *"• 

tS 3 s'- ..'SfS, 


<50709) 


ROas/Df, 

Hie 


: 


UnlvoroRyof 

L«eds . 

SclioQiaroMonphy 

ESRC/CASS 

-RESEARCH 

STUDBNtohiP 

B ^ai!£S,i!“'***®>?^'»vltodrop 

• -. f«y7:£3 

ooulvolantqAlirfiMfiSJ. i« 

opPTOppiatB^nelci. *” ■" 

IS?. Lr 

UniveiStyof 

Bradfora 

research 

, ,, STUDENTSHIP 
IN SCIENCE-BASED 
ARCHAELOOy 

liivltoU for 
tn 'iSr?I2?* ■•*pu*d bo aaqt 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Comou^ryMueilUin 

SENIOR 

research officer 

thi?‘lSi***w 2 ?ciT for 

for threVroAa 

lg89.T®/rgg/^”,l October 
and •nhencVthB^rae.i!?il"*®*'’ 

n.SKV 't 5 „u{£«"w 55"5 

JS«S; 5 f;iSs: 

c^ni vyorff 

-'"reu 

is».r&Wr 

“•■•Si 

•no tiipoo 

"Blit to •bould be 

July 1983, (80704)"^ *' 

University College 

Cardiff ® 

S.E.R.C. 

^C.A. 8 .E. 

studentship 

ri>onrca!TdhOataB v 5 ho h^*iH**®'* 
«*Bma)iip toi»nhiV®r5*.i. 8*“* 

SSm'S*"*o]«"? «-rundSi*d 
voivoS .wSim' In- 

Olneepino br. 

the atgn%ii^8*R >Welvo 

CPI ixt., Aon»I?:._c?«u« i 


university of 

DUNDEE 

Departmeat <»f suroerv 
Roapitafand 
Medical Sdiool 

rv 5 £S®ARCH 

^ 2 n 2 *^R'^ATOR for 
breast cancer 
studies 




f*‘».P'*"Bllh 


w^nVcSlt!i.*?*lV'n 


pna, could 


.nn, la avoil 


•ssrff-swi-'.ja 

Hia 


r.T"»iPnet Qffiei JKI'Sfo. me 

jWiVA-v® 


„^GSTON 
POLYTECHNIC 
FaciUtyof Artsand 
Languages 
^ RESEARCH 

assistantin 

UTERATUHE 

ftpom ?Bi?e“itSB?‘»lTaS *’*AT 

POBSwnr BHUai? 




tBAWFilnriWS^Ro. 
S 8 ?aipy“® 

■ /. ADIQBRTUIEMKNI^ . ^ 


University of 
Keele 

rjtipnriincni of I'aychuloijy 

nrltinli Telorom Reaeorch 
Mudy 

, Applii-ailona nru Invited for 

the pnaie or 

SENIOR 

researchfellow 

Ranoo |l £II.205 . 

P'“i* onnum. iiiicler 
/"il ne«Bpch Aeela- 
n®nofl IB. £6,600 . 
eo,980 per Biiniiin, under re- 
JlTiiJ'*' *®, ®” « Brillah 

Teiacom riindtitl Mudy of the 
effeciivenesi of their Con- 
Sumer Llalaon Panela. The 
roeearcli will explore proiip 
inier-action end aoclsl lnflu< 
Appolnimenta 
will bo for one year In tho flpat 
insiancR. 

Appllcaiion Forma end 
^aufl <rom the 

wSSi Unlvoralty of 

STS %nn ®?i?’ S**rroPdBhlPO 


TJe versi^ of Bath 

School of Architecture 
and Building 
Engineering 

SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
AWARD 

with Avon County 
Council 

gaa'iSffi 


Administration 


Halton 

Health Auti^rlty 
DISTRICT 

education 

atrainino 

OFFICER 

Job No.aa/VB 

•1 1 <549 to Cia.468 rPav 
Award reiidliioi ^ 

al®S|?S3 


Administration continued 


fty^vS: ■VeXS 3 '*^""- 

«(npioyaa^;;|®® fa*" "H our 

ImttaUy^ the BtnDhwia will 
itiBnaga' 


5aiSf®T2*’ Btwsour. 

Wavict Q^i Wood. 
Huncorn tSST™* ••*»ne8er, 

StKot. nuncorn*V^A9 
ca”luR ®®*®' • July isal.” 

XT 19 


University of 
Liverpool 

teO?**o!S*dIjat«a ‘nvited 

Vy. Poat oP iBiiiDer. 



I administrm 

OFFICER 

(SOI/2 £9,477^11,025 Ml 

The Polyiechnic la seeking to appotnl a Srh^i 
^lnl9(ra(i™ onicer tor Iho operallonol ^ 
admin stfaHve management of one of the leLinn 
Schools of Studies in (he Art and Desion b/bb k ikl 

l"a SMrelaryahlp ol (he S<:hoo( Boatif« 
SWes end ((s sub-conmi(((ee slnjflure™ 

Sr ~=l 

^■/lom experience In arts admlnlshallon o, ta Wnh., 
education would he an advantage. 

Further details and form of application am 
available from Tho Staff Officer Tf««i ^ 
Burton Street, Nottingham NQl' 4BU. 

Closing date 28 June 196S. 

TraaiNT=^=S' 

POLYTECHMte 3JI.L 
MQTTIMGHAM— 

HEADING UNIVERSITY STUDENTS' UNION ' 
require a 

UNION MANAGER 

=SSF“ 

sasss^~s 

man«o.rl«| .xpirf.™ n, jp. 

noi iVdppiyT " ^ ippilunti riNtf 

?? I 

Council for IMatlonal Academic Awards 

assistant registrar 

GROUP In the 

(tempoLuv Co-oidinatlon DIvlalon 

Appllcllon?,™ in,|' |V !'° !!"“® ’ SEPTEIVtBER 19«l 

■“Pport ihe woric in iha°«r«*QMlL^^ Awimni flofllsifar Iismpofwyl to 
Wd^ilon whQe itw R«vtew« ind Rfvinw Co- 

R^Ntfdr. '"wmbeni la rtnipofarlty promoiod la AoiMg 

Apj«ow«a ohouhf bs wall aue»«»s - ^ . 

Waging Bnd/ofacadeffltaaSnS^lyL.k®"*^’”’*''®*^ and psaaM opprepriili 
HlOhar education. " «p«ieno« prefonUy In thaMdoI 

IfSifflStsS^j'bJJ^" COTtIdwad. TIw oolofY wK » 
Thia indudoa London WoiflhSng "**"""* **yond thta bar may be negoilaiad 

1 B 06 . ' 


The CounoN for P«raoflntl P Train 

Ipm^ WCij( 344-384 Qra/i 

drtallo. 01^71 4411 eSSSiSSTaM fiKtiMion Z& 


WC17C 8BP. Talaiii^ViirXiYv'™*' WW Q 
dmita. 01-278 4411 

EduoatlJS^o^^j^ Leicester Pi 


'alnnfM 

forwrfttin 


Biranoad. '‘®»® may be 

^s? 1 b®S!s* *b$‘*'"^« 

not i?Kl ffion'n Ob rf. 




ADVISER 

^DRfTJRTHER 

EDUCATION 

BHTQROUPio 

< 10 . 994 - £ 18 , 14 ] 

^nnf^ul taW^ Jn vj t«d 

•WiBjiBBB (n i £.^i« ndvlaSr 

Brfla and thle'— oroud buUbcs 
«•"» will app^^ 

jn* Ware for 

■•on of Cou«Sb, ^ **’■ woyl. 

ft 9 ®s. «?•?■"« 

gRSf&®“''® or 


Leicester Polyteohnio 

administrate 

ASSISTANT 

Faculty of Art * OaiJen 

Salary £6.a49 . £7,068 X i 
incramanta to £8.909 p«r 
annum 

auccaaarul ippUeV** 
olJi*. iJ** raioonBlbla to 
Paralty Officer. DutlM »; 
cluda ao^pviclns Boa^ Jf 
Study, Sxanilnatlon Soird* 
■"2.S.*??** oibar Paeulty bat*fl 
*2{3"'*ll«oaj nialnmfuiBce^ 
racordB and court* 
SSnylnieirativa worK aaooowf 
ancillary dutiaa. ApjrficarH* 
fllpulS hold an Honoura IH- 
S|^a or aquivalant qualUlc*-, 
l^fayfoua relBVint adml- 
niBtratlwa ^ 1 ,... an 


nfatratlva 

advantaaa 


axparianea 


•j'isKiffwsEr.’r'SS'® 

a^'Tir 

•ducaatar LEI 9BH, IM' 

< 5*381 afllMl, I?t. 8308 ' 

STof&era!' 

All advertisementf 
are subject to (he 
copdltioiu 
acceptance of TlmM 
Newspapers Ltd) 
copies of which are 
. .ayallable od requeslo ^ 
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Industry and Commerce 


Overseas continued 


SENIOR TUTOR 

OPEN LEARNING CENTRE 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

to £18,000 + car Home Counties 

A major Rritiah hlffh ti'chnolngy )<n«upis cxtcniiinK 
the (wtulillnliud Staff CuIU'kc (ocilitivA tiiunulilc ttvhnii'ul 
pt-monnel nt thcmnn.vnncrutinnnl nitciitotiikL' 
aiiv'untOKeof theliitL'Kidevvloiimfnls iiiilisLince 
itfurninK. 

lliiiRsiRtthciuiwly up|tt»inu.'i.l NLinuiu-riii thuiiik'nitiun 
ofthi'-exritiiiK pmji'i’t.lhcGmiipntrti' n-(|uirL'Kun 
enurKutlc, lop-fli){til pnifc.ssinnurriitur wilhr-ithuni 
hiKhereducationul ur uii indii.Htrinl linckKmunri. 




ut>b^ munHftintt thu pmdiietlnn of new nwtterial. the 
pKtBhliMhinont nl euriiciiln iind theik'vckipmL-nt of un 
i>nli);IUi‘nrri tiiUiriid funclion. 

ApplkiintN un- likely Uj l>0RrHduut('9 with hiKh low) 
tiMifliinit pxperieni'i! in etretmnicri orcimiputerxdi'nLv 
uml n kft'n inliTCRt in ripen leuminK- In-ilndh knnwIiHlue 
ufiitiipiciiucliiiHKiKtml pna'i-SHin)'. V.i...S.l.dpsi]tii. 
HiluH)DterhiV)ki)t.v.i>p(t) i-hrirtMiU'-i. i«)Uvlii‘s, mk'TtMiivi' 
■■rniil liiiUHmipnit-riiiK wniild lM'iiilv':iiiliif>i‘ims. 
Ixm^hcf vcUlt Himu.- Uulut-l ruil «-xihism«N 
Tliin Im mien iin iin i-kii-pt ixiiui nin-ri ■■p|i(ii‘liiilily, 
vithi4- fur lh<! rnininittiili'ilnculimiiiUHt (tr fur thoxc 
wim niiiy wInIi lx iiuivu itiLn n bro{i<liT induhtriiil sphrru 
mtUtocmirse. 

11k' remuiieriitiuii piiL‘koi!L> includi’R HRsiHtance with 
relocation i!X|icn!» 0 K. 

ApplicbtionH in confident'o Ui J. M . Selby: 

PETER NIGHTINGALE ASSOCIATES LTDi 
Speclnlint Seleetlon Conaultnnta 
IQ Rcnency Klrcel. London SWIP4DD. 

Ikl: 01-B21 0229 for eveninga 0021 f>26l6l. 


General Vacancies continued 


NORTHERN IRELAND ECONOMIC RESEARCH CENTRE 

Appointment of 
Director 

A Dlractfii i» aouBhi lor an Indapandani Economic RaMarch Contia In Noith- 
orn Iraland, fundsd by tha Economic and SocIbI RBosarch Council, Noohom 
Ireland DopaiimBnta and privaia iBCior Mibicrlbam. Tba canirs «vili hav* a 
•ubBtsrnlal GOra budsnl lo uoMch (t I* Bxpsnad itwt fundi for comndMlonad 
luearch will ba added. 11 will bo BiiabllBhod for an InlUal period of 8 yaeri. 
Tha Canim will hevi coaperailra ralaUoiithlpe wllh the two Northam Ireland 
unlvenlllea end iha Northern Irelend Economlo Council- 
The Canln'e initial laeaaroh programe will looue primarily on tha Northern 
Ireland eeortomy. U le oaiiaci^ lhai h wHl alio baeoimaiiebBehed •• a tan- 
ua In reglonei ecpnomlc oiudlei more penorelly- 

AppUeitna ehouW be aeonomliU wUh a proven record ol achlavamanl In ra- 
■eareti and niitarch mBnepamant In acadianlc, Bovarnmeniel, induHrlal or 
eornmarclBl orflenleeiionc. Tha aeleiy la llfcaly lo ba abova tba piolaaalonal 
BvarasD but will ba nageilabla along with tha laimi, oondlilona and panod ol 
•ppolnlmant. 

AepneailDna by 13 JuIy IMS wHh cuntauhim uKm. Hat el puMeitlona and 
nima* of thraa ralaraaa ahould be aani to Mra K Jenaa, o/e Beonamla and 
Saclal Raaaatoh CoimcIL 1 Tampla Avanua, London EC4Y PBD. from wham 
furtharlnfarmatlan may bo ebtainad. <7D312) 


Overseas 


NEW SOUTH WAUS 
CrOVERNMEHT 

MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 


DIRECTOR 
New South Wales 
State Conservatorlum of Music 

Sydney, Auetralla 

The N.S.W. SiBlft ConoeivalDilum of Muslo was eot^ioMM 1916 
and is lie mool piestfDlouB muslo scIikiI M Australia. lartlBiy and 
poal-Q^uBle C0U99B are olfeired In Praci^ ShitHes, Opera, Music 
Educalion. Compo^n and Musicology. In-Sanice Coursea and 
pvt-tKw luMlonaie 8 lB 0 pnvUad. 

Heeldant ensembles su* as the Sydney StdnaQuartel, gieSy^ 
Wind QuWet. Conaetvatoilum Symdhow endChsirtMrOKhes^ 
have represented the Coneen^otium throughout Australia and In 
9ome w countito thraudiout the wodd. 

As Heal of the Conseivatoilum. the Director l» 

Ibr the arilstte leadership of the Consenrstorlum In Sydney. HoiShe Is 
the execuUve member ot the Board ol Gowmoie sm recetvy 
support In Bcademlc and admtntstrBtbre tasks bom tha Deputy 
Oiredor and Secret- 

Further details ooncemlng the position and Malls 



Further details ooncemlng the position and Mdls ol qutfilgttpns 
required of the successfurappllcanl are avsMI^ liJJ" Mr. J-Pg^. 


Language Program 
Unit Chief 

The World Bank, a leading international insti- 
tution in the field of economic deveiopment, 
currently has an opening for a highly accom- 
plished Language Program Unit Chief in our 
Wash/ngfon, D.C. headquarters 
Responsibilities of this multi-dimensional \ 
position Include: 

• Management and directfon of the 
Bank 's Romance and Bnglish language 
program 

• Planning and implementing state-of- 
the-art language learning s/5/ems 

■ Overseeing the assessment and analy- 
sis of training needs and the guailty of 
Instruction 

The qualified candidate wifi have demon- 
strated management skills; sfafe-of-t/ie-art 
knowledge of— and experience In-^adult 
learning, language test/ng and Instruction, 
curriculum development and needs assess- 
ment and evaluation. A high degree of profi- 
ciency In English plus at least one Romance 
language (French or Spanish preferred), 
excellent Interpersonal skiHs and die abiUty to 
work harmoniously In a multinational, multi- 
cultural environment is essential. Advanced 
degree raqulrad. 

The world Bank offers a highly competitive 
salary and benefits package. Please send a 
detailed resume quoting reference no. 

51- UKG-0901 to: 

The World Bank 
Staffing Division 

1616 H. S&eet, NM 

Washington, D.C. 20433 U.S.A. 


LECTURER IN BANKING 

The STUDY CENTER QERZENSEE, founded ami «penapr«d 
by the SwIbb Nationet Bank, Ib b Dentre tor central bankers 
from developing countries, Swiss monagere and poet- 
graduate students. 

The study centre wtehes to appoint a lecturer on Ue 
permanent staff to develop Ite programme In the field of 
banking and business economics. The assignmem covere 
lecturing, orgenisetlon of courses end seminars, preparing 
course papers and supervision. 

Besides a university degree, experience In banking and 
teaching, edaptebillty to various mentslitles end working 
knowledge of German ere required. Knowledge of French 
end some experience with oomputere would be an asset. The 
candidate ahould be able to work In e small interdisciplinary 
teem end be willing to edept to some Irregular working time. 

The study centre offers international oontaote, 
attractive salary and fringe benefits. Please send a 
detalted ourrlouhim vitae and copies of aoademto 
records to 

Dr. W. Andereqq. o/o Gwias National Bank, 

P.O. Box 4388 CH<8Q22ZUriohl8w(Uerland 


Phillip 

¥ . ' . . r *1 



Unlversldade 
de Coimbra 

Onipo da BatudoB Anolo- 
Am«rlCBiioB 

i^rroB/A 

naqulrad for tho bealiinina 
of the coming BCBdonilc year 
tie Oct. 108S>. 

CaiiflldatOB should hold o 
B.A. tHona) In Engllah tor 
equlvalsnu and a poBt- 
orndunte quBliricntlon In 
TBPL/TSaL or Ltnouletica. 
Tesclilne eNporlonae would be 
en edvantaoe. end may eubatl- 
tuie a TBPL/rESL. diploma. 

Applloetlonni inoludine • 
curriculum vltao and llie 
nemee of tliroo rcreroea, 
ahould Ue aent to Tlie Direc- 
tor. Inatltuto da Bsiiidos fno- 
laaea, Foculdade de Latru. 
8049 Coimbra Codex, Portun- 

?ih7SL ■'ftV4 



University of 
Rochester 

Hlatory Dopartmont 
aollclia anpllcatlona for a 

tenurk-track 

POSITION IN 
19TH-80TH 
CENTURY 
BRITISH HISTORY 

wo ore aepoclBlIy Interaaied In 
on IndivIdiiBl with brood In* 
teroBie able ku underteke 
oradiiBto aa woM a* under* 
oroduato tenchlnn not only m 
Dritlah hlBlory but In con- 
tlnontal Buropaon history. 
Awolntmont will be inaiilQ ou 
tho aeBietont or BBatxlBte pro* 
reaeor level, depmi^no upon 
quauacuiona. •‘•'■D:.' 
Hcatlena, end • record of 
twochinp OKcallonca roQuIred. 

Send nil relevant eredon* 
tiali to Clirietopher Leudh. 


Institute of Technology. 


School of Social Worl^ 

Senior Lecturer— Social Work 

Phillip Institute of Technology is a nmlii* 
disciplinary Infttituie situated on two campuses in 
the northun area of Melbourne, and has a cur- 
rent enrolment of approximately 5,000 students 
and 600 staff. 

The School of Social Work is seeking a person 
to teach direct vfork with individuals and families, 
including related policy maitcrs. The appointee 
will be expected to have a hi^r degree and a 
commitment to research and publication. Ap- 
plicants must be qualified social workers with an 
established teaching record and Australian 
residmey. 

Salary range: SAT5,203— $A4I,029 per an- 
num. 

Written applications quoting Ref. No. SOl/003, 
should be forwarded with Inc names and ad- 
dresses of three referees to the Personnel 
Manager, Phillip Institute of Tcchnologyi Plenty 
Rond, Bundoorn, 3083, by the closing aiie of FrI- 




Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

Department of 
Social Anthropology 

The Department otlers three undeigraduaie qualllying courses In 
^cial Anthropolooy as an well as Honours degree and post-graduate 
training to the doclorate level and the appointee will be e xpected to _ 

conlfibiitK fn tparhlnn .oa £|| I flvelS. 

^latlfts; 

Senior Lecluror: R23 916-R31 456 per annum 

Uciucftf. Rt6 257-W7 M6 (ler annum 

Benellts: • annual bonus • aenorous leave • pension a medical aid 

• ismissvon of tees • housing subsidy, tetnovel. travel and seitUng- 

in allowances (if eligible). 

II Is Uie policy of the University not to msciimlnats on the grounds of 
sex, race, colour or national origin. 

For tfeiallBd Information eoolocl Mr. BooH Henning. Sooth 
Afrlotn UnlvirsHlOB Prfleo, Chichester Houie. 278 High Holbom, 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WmXira'ERSRANO 



TheQentre'wmm . 

''W&^forBrittsnTeachersLimitea 

MALAYSIA 

AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SIXTH FORM 
TEACHERS OF PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTS 

TRe Centre for Bfiiieh Teachera invites epplicBiiona Irom taacheie 
of Principles of Acoounts to teach ai GCE 'A' level to Maleyiian 
aludeiils el e Junior Science College In Saramban. Tfiia Is an ax- 
callant chance for experienced 'A' level teachera lo apend two 
yaara teaching wellrinotiveted studenta in an attracllve town 4t 
mllee from Kuala Uimpur. Thie poel will appeal to taacfiors and 
lecturers in Collegea of Further Education. Sixth Form Colleges 
' and Schools. 

We are looiliing for dedicated and prolesslonnl aubjoct taachsis 
with a good Honours degiea or equhraleni, a PGCE, end s mini- 
mum of 3 yoara exporlanoa teaching your lublect at *A' level. - 
Contracts are for two years from 1 August 1986. Salsrias from 
M$3406 to Mf2705 per month tcunent rate of exchange: £1 «> 
M$2,62|. Return airferaB; family ariowancei; medical cover; Nat- 
ional insurance and DES SupBranrnntion righls safeguarded. 

For further details about these posts contact: Tha Centre for Brit- 
ish Taecheis |TM3), Quelitv KouH. Quality Court, Ghtncery Lena, 
London WC2A IHP.Tel! 01-242g8aa. (7Mta 

" SINGAPORE 

COMPUTER SCIENCE MANAGER 

Required for top computer science college. Prliria w requirement Is 
adyn^o and dedicated psreon (must be aullably qualified In the 
cornpuier science Held). AtlracHve salary vHII be ottered to the 
euccessfol oandidate. 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 

For large business college lo teach managemenl at 'A' level. 
MarkelteQ knowledge arid experience in manaaemenl oonsui- 
lancy an advantage. RemuneraUon around £17,000 par annum 
oonuneiisufate wllh quallficatlona and experience. 

Plsaae Vrrtie with 

'CfoM, Holmer Giweit,'filiolta HPl8 6PV. Tel: (0494) 1187^^ 







